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MEMOIR OF SIMEON SINGER 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, Julius 
Singer was born at Gyor (Raab), a considerable 
town in Hungary. With many of his contem- 
poraries, Julius Singer—(one of whose near relatives 
was afterwards leader of the Social-Democratic 
Party in Berlin)—shared the passionate aspirations 
towards political liberty which began to stir Hun- 
garian hearts while Kossuth was still a lad. It 
was owing to his active participation in this struggle 
that Julius Singer was forced to leave his native 
town. His patriotism survived this harsh treat- 
ment, and he never lost his love for Raab. He 
betook himself to Denmark, and in July, 1833, we 
find him enrolled as a member of the Guild of Cloth 
Merchants at Copenhagen. But, like so many 
Hungarian patriots, he was irresistibly drawn to 
the land of freedom. In the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession he migrated to England, which henceforth 
became his home. In London he settled in Watling 
Street. After a brief interval he married Frederica 
Wolff, a lady of rare intellect and culture. She 
was a native of Hamburg, a lineal descendant of the 
famous Jonathan Eybeschiitz, who played so impor- 
tant a rédle in the Jewish history of the eighteenth 
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century. Frederica Wolff met her future husband 
in London. | 

Simeon, their youngest son, was born in London 
on November 5, 1846. How much of his future 
eloquence he owed to his father’s Hungarian origin 
(the most famous Jewish preachers on the Conti- 
nent have been Hungarians); how much of his 
wit and geniality to his mother’s brilliant parts ; 
how much of his versatility to the chequered fortunes 
and frequent travels of both—it is hard to say. 
Simeon’s own youth did not lack variety. Early 
in 1855, when he was eight years of age, his mother 
took him to Raab. His father had retained an 
ineradicable affection for his native town. More- 
over, he believed that a better Jewish educa- 
tion was to be had there than in London, where 
the Jewish community possessed no secondary 
public school or college. The mother proposed 
to stay for some time in Raab to assure herself 
of his happiness. But, immediately on her 
arrival, she fell a victim to the cholera epidemic 
then violently raging, and she was dead within 
twenty-four hours. Simeon remained in Raab for 
a few months, and then returned to London. As 
far as his education was concerned, he gained from 
his brief sojourn in Hungary an important boon. 
In Raab he learned to speak German, and though 
he had no other German training than this, he was, 
on his return home, so assiduous in his reading of 
German classical literature, so painstaking in his 
efforts to write that language, that in after life 
Germans—like his friend, Karl Emil Franzos— 
mistook him for one of themselves. It is not often 
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that a man, gifted with so complete a mastery of 
his native English, acquires such proficiency in 
speaking and writing a foreign tongue. 

But this linguistic attainment was dearly bought 
at the cost of his mother’s life. This loss, accen- 
tuated by the other privations which he was soon 
to endure, introduced a sadness into his disposition, 
which recurred from time to time, and added an 
undercurrent of melancholy to his natural optimism. 
It was this very combination that constituted his 
charm as a man. His heartiness of manner never 
degenerated into superficiality ; he had a genuine 
depth and seriousness of feeling not always found 
associated with geniality. But, at the time, the 
loss of his mother was not only an emotional priva- 
tion ; it led to material privations also. His father 
never recovered from the blow. He lost heart, and 
from a prosperous merchant declined to a struggling 
tradesman. Yet he never hesitated with regard 
to his son’s education. 

Jews’ College School had now been founded, 
and Simeon Singer was one of its first pupils. 
Here he remained till he was seventeen, when 
he resolved to become a minister. With this 
object he entered Jews’ College proper, matricu- 
lated at the University of London, and was the 
first to gain the Barnett Meyers Scholarship of 
£30 a year. The enthusiasm with which, in after 
years, he threw himself into the work of assisting 
students of narrow means, was stimulated by the 
memory of his own early struggles. For, upon his 
£30 scholarship and the exiguous proceeds of a few 
Hebrew and German lessons, he lived. His 
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father was quite unable to help him. Often would 
he have to choose between buying a book or eating 
a dinner, and the former alternative would win 
the day. When, in 1867, the father died, the son 
paid the funeral expenses. The headstone at West 
Ham was also paid for from his small resources. 
Later on, when the Burial Society of the United 
Synagogue arranged for the regular repair of tomb- 
stones, he was the very first to avail himself of the 
offer ; his receipt for a payment of £12 is ‘‘ Number 
I.’ So, too, he was most anxious that his mother’s 
gravestone at Raab should be kept in repair, and 
he not only spent for the purpose money that he 
could ill spare, but he visited Raab to see that his 
directions were carried out. When his daughter 
was starting on her honeymoon, he asked her to 
include Raab in the itinerary, and to pay a visit 
of piety to his mother’s resting-place. “‘To be 
lovable, live a life of love”’ was a saying of his in 
after years. His own loving disposition was revealed 
in those youthful acts of affection. Another char- 
acteristic shown by his struggles was his self-reliance. 
Had his German relatives—possessed as they were 
of wealth—been informed of his necessities, they 
would gladly have helped him. But he preferred 
his independence. 

His career as a student of Jews’ College was not 
of long duration. In 1867 he was appointed Minis- 
ter and Secretary of the Borough Synagogue. His 
studies at the College had been interrupted by the 
death of the Principal, Barnett Abrahams, in 1863. 
For two years, however, he enjoyed the tuition of 
Dr. Friedlander, to whom he stood in the relation 
of a dearly-beloved kinsman. 
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Simeon Singer was largely self-taught, and he 
remained a student all his life. His power of 
concentration was great. Though he took an 
interest in many subjects, the characteristic 
maxim of his method was never to slur over a 
difficulty. What he read he mastered, and the 
precision of his knowledge was more remarkable 
than its range. He had an excellent memory, and 
an even more notable readiness. He possessed a 
working knowledge of Latin and Greek and many 
old note-books remain filled with his annotations 
on Homer; he had much more than a smatter- 
ing of science; besides German, he spoke French 
well and Italian fairly; in English literature 
he was deeply read. In his appreciation of 
Art he showed a taste which his frequent visits 
to Italy, Dresden and Munich cultivated but 
did not create. His fondness for music and the 
Drama was not merely aesthetic, for he was a 
student of the literatures of both these branches 
of art. And in all this varied field of learning 
and culture he was practically without guide 
or teacher. At first, his private study while 
Minister of the Borough Synagogue was con- 
ducted under the most arduous conditions. His 
salary was not an adequate provision, and he was 
forced to teach all day and every day at Jews’ 
College School, of which he was for a while Head- 
Master. He remained on the staff till 1878, and 
when he left, on his appointment to the New West 
End Synagogue, the school could not survive. It 
is no exaggeration to say that during the last strug- 
gling years of the school, he was its life and soul. 
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He had a real capacity for teaching; he was just 
and kind; he was both loved and feared. An 
intimate friend of his pupils, he maintained the 
most rigid discipline, and to discipline classes of 
Jewish boys is no easy task. He rarely punished ; 
he obtained obedience without penalties. Above 
all, his teaching inspired. He hada profound insight 
into child nature, and throughout his life was as 
fine a teacher as he was a preacher. 

He could not possibly have borne the great 
burdens to which he was subjected at this time, 
had it not been that he was relieved of the greatest 
burden of all. After his mother’s death he had 
no real home, and his life had been solitary. But 
in early manhood he formed an attachment which 
was destined to make his domestic life one of rare 
felicity. His marriage with Charlotte Pyke was 
the first marriage celebrated in the Borough Syna- 
gogue; the event occurred on April 21, 1868. 
Henceforth, whatever his anxieties and manifold 
cares in the world outside, he never spent an un- 
happy hour in hisown home. The lifelong affection 
between husband and wife was of that ideal char- 
acter which is the nearest approach to bliss that 
earthly life is capable of. And this union was one 
of public interest as well as of personal love. The 
wife was associated with all the husband’s work 
and aspirations. Not only did she perform his 
secretarial duties for him in the early Borough days, 
but from first to last her competent co-operation 
made it possible for him to serve the community 
in a host of capacities. She was no mere reflex of 
her husband; she was his complement. 
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Despite his youth, Simeon Singer soon won the 
respect of his South London congregation. His repu- 
tation asan orator had preceded him there. Before 
he went to the Borough in 1867 he had frequently 
preached for the Jewish Association for the Diffu- 
sion of Religious Knowledge, and at the Barnsbury 
Hall Synagogue. Records still exist of the fascina- 
tion of manner and excellence of matter which the 
sermons of his boyhood displayed. It was not only 
his ability that was thus early noted. It was his 
personality. His grace of manner easily made 
friends whom his sincerity and loyalty transformed 
into friends for life. Thus, his first warden, Mr. 
D. L. Jacobs, was his fast and loving friend from the 
first day of their association. At this early period, 
too, Singer took an exalted view of the duties 
of a Jewish Minister in modern times. From the 
first, he resolved to qualify himself for the Rabbini- 
cal Diploma, and his studies were mainly directed 
to that end. But something else was necessary. 
In those days there was no United Synagogue, no 
tradition as to a Jewish Minister’s function in English 
society. Long before such things were organized, 
he and his wife regularly visited hospitals, did 
rescue work at the prisons, and associated them- 
selves, in an unsectarian spirit, with all local 
philanthropy. His was a poor congregation, most 
of its members being retail tradesmen of small 
means. Husband and wife were the friends and 
counsellors of all. Then, again, Singer originated 
the system of regularly inviting other ministers 
to occupy his pulpit, and it was at the Borough 
Synagogue that several, now well known preachers, 
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found their first opportunity to reveal their 
powers. 

Simeon Singer thus began his ministrations at 
an epoch when a new type of Jewish Minister was 
being evolved. It is clear from his extant cor- 
‘respondence that he was then in the habit of 
doing very many of the things which were later 
on regarded as excellent innovations. He showed 
almost superhuman patience when in after years 
he was instructed from the new headquarters 
to begin to do what he had been doing for years. 
Naturally his reputation soon transcended local 
bounds, and effort after effort was made to 
attract him elsewhere. In 1870 a call to Liver- 
pool, in 1875 a call to New York, were considered 
but declined. In the meantime (1872) he had 
been instrumental in bringing the Borough Con- 
gregation into the United Synagogue. In a letter 
from the late Lionel L. Cohen this event is described 
as Singer’s personal achievement. Throughout his 
career, Singer remained loyal to the Union, and 
he never allowed the occasional irritations, to which a 
central office sometimes subjected him and his col- 
leagues, to interfere with his whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause of the Union. He saw, of course, that 
the Union did not develop, as had been hoped by 
its best friends, into a bond between dissimilar enthu- 
siasms in the same one cause—Judaism. He saw 
with regret the occasional failure to rise to a great 
opportunity, and deplored the weakness which 
mistook uniformity for union, and which shrank 
from deliberately treating the United Synagogue 
as the common home of varying religious types. 
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But he also recognized that the United Synagogue 
was a great power for good, and did not permit his 
disappointment that it had not been a power for 
better, to weaken for a moment his unselfish efforts 
to maintain and strengthen it. And, in point of 
fact, his whole ministerial career was passed in the 
service of the United Synagogue. When he left 
South London it was to migrate to another consti- 
tuent of the Union. In 1878 he was elected Minis- 
ter to the New West End Synagogue, then just 
erected. He left the Borough early in 1879 with 
genuine regret on both sides. The eleven years 
he had spent there were a formative period of 
strenuous work and hard-won experience. And 
when he left, he took with him the hearts of many. 
On his side the old love was not driven out by the 
new. His interest in the affairs of his first con- 
gregation, in its schools, in the personal fortunes 
of its people, only ended with his life. 

~ In March, 1879, he took up residence at 12, St. 
Petersburgh Place. In 1890 he removed to 52, 
Leinster Square. He soon learned to love his new 
congregation, which on its part was deeply devoted 
to him. That he was equally successful in minis- 
tering to one of the poorest and one of the wealthiest 
metropolitan congregations, was due to his character 
and to his theory of clerical duty. From the 
moment that he settled in the West End, his career 
transcended the local and the personal, and became 
merged in the life of the community. But though 
he readily responded to the demands made upon 
him by the wider concerns of the Jewish and general 
communities, and though thesalary which he received 
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was so small that he might well have sought ex- 
traneous sources of income, he set a conspicuous 
example of devotion to the home congregation. In 
the Borough he had preached once a fortnight ; 
but now, after a brief interval of fortnightly addresses, 
he occupied the pulpit every week. Besides the 
time given to reading and preparation, he con- 
secrated the whole of every Friday, from early 
morning till the approach of Sabbath, to the com- 
position of his sermon. He allowed no person or 
thing to intrude on his Friday privacy—until the 
birth of his first granddaughter. She was welcome 
even on Fridays and was licensed to interrupt him in 
a manner which had been forbidden to his children. 
Otherwise, he found it impossible to work except 
in complete silence. 

To return to his early years at the New West 
End Synagogue. Besides preaching, he regularly 
attended and frequently conducted the ordinary 
week-day services; he read the Law on alternate 
Sabbaths and on Festivals. He had a good voice 
of pleasing quality, and thoroughly enjoyed acting 
as Chazan (Precentor). His favourite service was 
the Netlah (Conclusion) on the Day of Atonement, 
a service which he intoned with simple yet effec- 
tive pathos. In those days marriages were cele- 
brated solely by the Chief Rabbi. -As_ soon, 
however, as the embargo was removed, Singer 
became one of the favourite ‘“‘ marrying” parsons 
of the community. His conduct of the wedding 
ceremony was marked by its combination of home- 
liness, warmth, and solemnity. His addresses 
under the canopy were distinguished by a delicacy 
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of feeling and a practical good sense which made a 
lasting impression. And he knew how to put the 
most nervous of bridegrooms at theirease. Outside 
the synagogue as within, he was devoted to his con- 
gregation. Heneveromittedtoattend tothe personal 
needs of its many members, to whom he was regularly 
“at home’ on Sabbaths and Festivals. Daily 
he would visit and be visited by them, and it scarcely 
ever happened that he was left to spend his summer 
vacation without being called home to render some 
personal service to the members. His congregants 
yearned for his presence in their joys and in their 
sorrows, and never did his own private convenience 
prevent him from giving the attention required of 
him. In this sphere, as in others, his ministrations 
were not confined to his own members. Time after 
time he was summoned to remote parts of the metro- 
polis and the provinces, to hospitals and private 
homes, to minister to the dying, cheer the mourner, 
encourage the despondent, confirm a weakening 
brother or sister in the faith he loved. His elo- 
quence made him also in much demand as a preacher, 
and as a speaker at public meetings of all kinds. 
Yet his time, his thought, his energy, were all in 
the first instance ear-marked for local use. 
Hence, his congregation, proud as it was of his 
ever-growing fame and influence, was not called 
upon to pay for his work outside by suffering neglect 
within. They felt that though he belonged to the 
community, he belonged in a real sense to them- 
selves. His participation in interests farther off 
was consistent with perfect devotion to the duty 
that lay nearest tohim. His parish was co-extensive 
S.M. b 
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with the Jewish community, yet he was an ideal 
‘parish ’’ minister in the narrower sense. A strik- 
ing instance of his self-denial, where the interests 
of his congregation were concerned, was his refusal 
in 1897 to accept a pressing requisition to stand 
for the London School Board. His election was 
quite assured, and his heart was in the protest which, 
from the Jewish side, he led against the Diggle 
policy. But he examined carefully into the amount 
of time which conscientious membership of the 
Board would involve, and he perceived an insuper- 
able bar when he realized that the suggested honour 
might withdraw him unduly from his congregation. 

Even more noteworthy was the influence which 
this feeling exercised at a later period of Singer’s 
life. When the Jewish Religious Union was founded 
in 1902, he was one of its warm supporters; he 
joined its Committee, and read once and preached 
once from its pulpit. He did not personally approve 
of all the methods of the Union, and he would have 
decidedly opposed any attempt to introduce some of 
its reforms into the ordinary service of the Syna- 
gogue. But he saw that many were drifting 
entirely from Judaism, partly because of the diffi- 
culty of Sabbath observance, partly because of 
religious opinions. He saw in the Union the only 
practical scheme for staying these evils. Already 
in 1890 he had urged in a Passover sermon: ‘‘ One 
great principle that is but too often overlooked by 
those who mean well by their fellowmen, I should 
like to emphasize. If you want to do any good to 
others you must do it in the way they like, and not 
in the way you like. You must ask yourself not : 
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What are you prepared to give them? but: What 
are they prepared to accept and make use of? Un- 
less that is your plan of procedure, it will be evi- 
dent that, despite all your professions of religion 
and philanthropy, you are trying to please your- 
self rather than to benefit others.” Too many, 
Singer thought, forget this in their dealings with 
the problems of the materially poor as well as of 
the religiously destitute. His own success in 
relieving physical and moral distress arose largely 
from his sympathy, which took the form of dealing 
with men according to their needs, not according 
to his own desires or prejudices. And therefore 
it was that he associated himself with the Jewish 
Religious Union. Though his action gave offence 
to some of his best friends, he was too convinced 
of the righteousness of his course to consent to 
abandon it. When, however, Sir Samuel Montagu 
asked him to withdraw from the Union, urging: 
“T feel sure that you will be ready to make this 
sacrifice if, as I believe, the continued welfare of 
our synagogue depends upon it’”’ Singer replied 
on the same day (April 15, 1903), consenting “‘ with 
sincere regret,” to accede to the step required of 
him, adding: ‘‘I do so solely under the belief, 
which your letter confirms, that the welfare of the 
synagogue I love and have so long served demands 
this great sacrifice from me.’ Singer deeply ap- 
preciated the considerate and generous manner 
in which his devoted friend (now Lord Swaythling) 
approached him in the matter. 

Such being Singer’s feelings towards his congre- 
gation, it is easy to understand that all attempts 
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to lure him away were futile. From Australia, 
South Africa and America came many importunate 
calls. In 1892 he declined the ministry of the Hamp- 
stead congregation. In 18g0 he had obtained the 
Rabbinical Diploma from Lector Weiss of Vienna, 
but he declined persistently to accept nomination 
as Dayan, though he did occasionally sit as a Mem- 
ber of the Beth-Din. ‘‘ When the late Chief Rabbi 
died (in that same year), there was a party among 
the more advanced section of the community, who 
were in favour of dividing the Rabbinate into two 
offices, and appointing Mr. Singer Chief Rabbi of 
the West End Jews. Mr. Singer, however, gave 
no countenance to any such suggestions”’ (Jewish 
Chronicle, August 24, 1906). The service which 
Singer’s self-denying and loyal attitude at that crisis 
rendered tothe unity ofthe Anglo-Jewish Community 
cannot be exaggerated. What was, however, from 
the personal side, the most momentous of his decisions 
of this nature was taken in 1893, when he felt bound 
to refuse Sir Julian Goldsmid’s urgent invitation to 
accept nomination for the ministry of Berkeley Street 
Synagogue. He replied that it was indeed one of the 
dearest wishes of his heart to bring about a “‘ com- 
plete fraternal understanding and religious fellow- 
ship” between all sectionsfof Jewry. But, he 
added, “‘So far as practical service in the interest 
of our common Judaism is concerned, I believe I 
can be of more use by not quitting my post in that 
section of the community where men are needed 
to testify fearlessly against narrowness and intoler- 
ance of every kind.” But his first reason"was the 
personal tie between himself and his own congrega- 
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tion. He had been for fourteen years their minister ; 
perfect mutual confidence existed between them 
and him. “I have been permitted to exercise 
over my congregants such religious influences as 
I could legitimately claim, having regard to our 
ecclesiastical régime.” 

Just a year before, a Conference of Preachers of 
Metropolitan and Provincial Synagogues had been 
held in London. The Chief Rabbi presided, and 
Singer, as Honorary Secretary, was the moving 
spirit of the meetings, which extended over four 
days. The results, though modest, were valuable. 
Of the liturgical changes which Singer himself 
introduced the most important were the recital of 
the Decalogue every Sabbath, the introduction of 
a regular Bible Reading in English (1888), a Prayer 
in the vernacular, a modification in the Prayer for 
the Royal Family (by which some of the obsolete 
medieval phraseology was removed), and, most 
important of all, the express consent of the bride as 
well as the bridegroom at the marriage ceremony. 
Singer also took a large share in effecting a 
general improvement in the conduct of public 
worship in the Orthodox Synagogue ; he organized 
Children’s Services and Special Services for Women ; 
and he threw himself heartily into the reform which 
resulted in the admission of mixed choirs. But 
his loyalty to authority was such that he never made 
unauthorized changes ; but he very often succeeded 
in inducing authority to accept his views. 

As regards Singer’s theological position, it has 
been truly said of him that “he was distinctly 
a progressive force in England, and he did much 
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to break down the barriers dividing the ortho- 
dox from the more advanced sections of the 
community” (Jewish Chronicle, loc. cit.). Jews,’ 
said Singer, are always asserting, and with truth, 
that there are no sects in Judaism; then why 
treat Reformed Jews as sectarians? A favourite 
idea of his, again and again expressed in his 
sermons, was that variations in character were 
part of the divine plan; that as no two men look 
alike, so no two feel and think alike. This idea 
was the basis of his tolerance of dissent, which, 
so far was he from deprecating, that he almost ele- 
vated it into a great principle of religious unity. If 
unity be only of the like it is a suppression or a pose ; 
it becomes identity, and this is neither humanly 
natural nor divinely ordained. Nowhere did he 
put this thought, of the divine design underlying 
men’s differences, more beautifully than in a short 
prayer of his which runs thus: “ Thou whose infinite 
_ power and wisdom are reflected in the infinite 
varieties of Thy creation, we see Thy handiwork 
also in the differences that prevail in the minds of 
men. We pray to Thee for all men, Thy children, 
our brethren. Take them all under the sheltering 
wings of Thy love. And may we, recognizing that 
divergences of thought and belief are of Thine 
implanting, strive the more zealously to be one in 
charity and forbearance, one in the desire to know 
and do Thy will.” 

This was not merely a pious aspiration. He gave 
practical expression to it. He was an ardent 
champion of the free interchange of pulpits among 
all congregations of Jews. He himself preached 
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at the Reform Synagogue in Manchester on more 
than one occasion, and expressed his willingness 
to conduct a wedding at Berkeley Street. He 
repudiated and detested the insincerity which 
verbally proclaims all Jews brothers and practically 
treats a section of them as aliens. That he was 
unable to throw his own pulpit open to Reform 
ministers was a matter of grief to him; but he 
invited the Rev. L. M. Simmons, of the Manchester 
Congregation, to preside at the Annual Prize Dis- 
tribution at the New West End Synagogue Religion 
Classes. Jews had been for centuries the victims of 
intolerance ; he would have no intolerance between 
Jewand Jew. When Mr.C. G. Montefiore’s Bible for 
Home Reading appeared in 1896, Singer preached 
a frank and brave sermon in which he hailed the 
book as “a powerful aid against unbelief.” If, he 
said, you say to men and women craving for help 
in all the problems of their spiritual life: ‘‘ Take the 
Bible exactly as it is or leave it altogether,” you 
place the thinking portion of mankind in a painful 
dilemma. ‘‘ But show that God has seen fit to 
employ human agents to act upon human souls, 
that these agents partake of human qualities, their 
limitations and even their defects ; that their minds 
could no more be expected to be in all respects 
alike than their voices; make it clear that not all 
parts of the Bible are on the same religious or moral 
plane; prove that the highest teachings of the 
Bible are absolutely unsurpassed in the religious 
literature of the world, and that it is to the Bible 
that the world is indebted for all that is best in its 
religious consciousness, and—apart from the all- 
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convincing power of a holy life—you will have done 
the utmost within human ability for the conquest 
of unbelief, for the exaltation and enthronement of: 
true faith.” 

Here lay the secret of Singer’s “ progressive ” ten- 
dencies. He had neither love for nor belief in the 
minute critical analysis of the Bible. Though he 
held that the spiritual and moral worth of the 
Bible was independent of its scientific accuracy, he 
frequently preached sermons in which the truth of 
the Scriptural records were maintained. But he 
was attracted to the theory of a progressive revela- 
tion by his cheery optimism. That the world was 
ever improving, that men were deepening their 
knowledge of God, was a foremost element of his 
creed. He had a whole-hearted belief in the Mes- 
Sianic prophecies. It was this belief that prevented 
him from becoming a convert to Dr. Herzl’s Zionism. 
Yet Singer was a convinced Zionist. He believed 
firmly in the literal fulfilment of the restoration 
of Israel. He was a close personal friend and 
a loving admirer of Herzl, and it was at a small 
gathering in Singer’s house that Herzl first un- 
folded in London his project of a Jewish state. 
But there was something that revolted him in the 
idea of a Jewish restoration gained by purchase 
or by other human means. No doubt his-views on 
this point had gone through a modification, but this 
was his mature opinion. Politically, he could see 
no possibility of allegiance to any other than the 
State of which the Jew was a citizen. He claimed 
that he was an “English Jew,” and never did he 
write more brilliantly or triumphantly than in his 
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letters vindicating the justice of a Jew terming 
himself also an Englishman. But though he dis- 
sociated himself from the Herzl movement and 
became year by year more hostile to its policy, he 
was a devoted friend of colonization in Palestine 
and elsewhere. He joined the Choveve Zion and 
was not opposed to its nationalistic aims, for he 
always interpreted them in the sense of the liturgical 
prayer: “‘ May our eyes behold God’s return unto 
Zion in mercy.” It will be seen from a passage in 
a sermon of his (p. 116 below) that already in the 
year he had enunciated the very formula of Terri- 
torialism. But with a difference. He did not 
join the ITO, for, on the one hand, he would have 
nothing to do with its acquiescence in the supposed 
“unwillingness ’”’ of certain Jews to live outside a 
specifically Jewish environment, and, on the other 
hand, he utterly repudiated its talk of ‘‘ autonomy.” 
And it must also be admitted that he had no 
confidence in the statesmanship of the leaders of 
the various nationalistic schemes. 

The real significance of Singer’s religious posi- 
tion is seen best from another point of view. In 
the Report of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis held in July, 1907, Singer is spoken of 
as ‘“‘ one of the few Jewish ministers in Europe able 
to appreciate the problems which confront modern 
Israel.” This is profoundly true. His outstanding 
quality was his consistent determination to face 
actualities. Nothing deterred him from looking 
facts in the face. He justly claimed that when 
appealed to on an “‘ awkward case” he refused 
“to seek refuge in evasion of the point.” This 
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remark was made by him in 1892, in reply to criti- 
cism of the advice he had given to a young English 
. Jew who consulted him concerning the lawfulness 
of joining the regular Army or Navy. It was urged 
against him that as military service is volun- 
tary in this country, no Jew ought to undertake 
it, entailing as it almost inevitably does some sur- 
render of Jewish ritual obligations. Singer replied 
that military service in England is only voluntary 
because people volunteer, and Jews must take their 
share in volunteering. In a recent work of great 
ability, Israel in Europe, the author, Mr. G. F. 
Abbott, refers to the 1,200 Jewish officers and men 
who took a creditable part in the South African 
War, and he adds this comment (p. 488): “ This 
number assumes new significance when we con- 
sider that the total Hebrew population of Great 
Britain that year did not exceed 180,000, and 
that with us every soldier is a volunteer. The 
Jew has done as much for the English mother 
as any of her Christian sons; he has laid down his 
life in defence of her cause. Moreover, to join 
the army, the Jew must necessarily sacrifice some- 
thing besides life—something that he holds higher 
than life—some of his religion, and particularly 
the ceremonial rites such as the dietary laws and 
the Sabbath. But foremost English Rabbis, like 
the late Simeon Singer, maintained that duty to 
England justified and even sanctified this sacrifice.” 

But Singer firmly maintained that ‘in regard 
to Sabbath observance the only thing that can 
palliate its neglect or suspension is the service 
of the State and the saving of life.” He did 
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not merely connive at the service of the State 
with its necessary sacrifices, he encouraged it. 
But what he tried to impress upon his young 
correspondents—and he was the confidant of many 
—was that they must realize that they were 
making a sacrifice and atone for it by added 
devotion to the cause of honour and of Judaism. 
“My own idea,” he wrote in 1892 to a candidate 
for the Indian Civil Service, “has always been 
that Jews should be honourably represented in 
all branches of human activity. You ought not 
to be able to spot a Jew by his occupation, but 
by the spirit in which he devotes himself to it.” 
Singer’s correspondent urged that as the Civil 
Service involved the abandonment of some of the 
ceremonial Law it was his logical duty to abandon 
all. “I have no right or authority to distinguish 
or discriminate.’ Singer retorted that to discrim- 
inate was the very thing incumbent on any man 
faced by a conflict of duties. It was one thing to 
make sacrifices for the service of the State, another 
to surrender one’s religion in obedience to a false 
logic. “‘ If a man has unfortunately made a moral 
lapse it does not follow that he must proceed to 
commit all the crimes in the Newgate calendar.” 
And with regard to the case in question, the very 
fact that a sacrifice had been made of duty must 
determine the sacrificer to be all the more faithful 
in the matters which he need not and must not sur- 
render. “ Think how much it is in your power to 
do for the cause of your faith ; how you can raise 
Jews and Judaism in the esteem of the world; what 
strength you can add to your own people, despised 
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and downtrodden until yesterday by all men every- 
where and to-day by many men in many places ; 
how you in a high station can lift your people, and 
at the same time dignify your own career by a con- 
sciousness of your identity with a great ideal and 
your own duty towards it.” Later in the same year, 
Singer was asked for further advice on another 
branch of the same subject. His answer was: “I 
am informed that there are several Volunteer Corps 
in which Saturday exercises are not required. 
You should join one of these and not one in which 
you must break the Sabbath.” Thus, while he 
held that duty to the State was of paramount 
importance, he strove to reconcile wherever possible 
that duty with devotion to traditional Judaism. 
Similarly with regard to the Hospital question. 
He was entirely opposed to the creation in England 
of specifically Jewish hospitals. There is, he said, 
no sectarianism in suffering; there should be none 
in its relief. But no man did more than he for the 
provision of kosher kitchens in the general hospitals. 

His influence as a progressive force was due in 
large part to his sympathy with tradition. “‘ Mr. 
Singer,” says the same writer in the Jewish Chronicle, 
“had a deep sentimental attachment to Jewish 
tradition, and some of his most delightful sermons 
were those in which he advocated the beauty and 
permanent value of the ceremonial of the syna- 
gogue.”’ This spirit will be found to pervade the 
sermons printed in this volume, though it has not 
been found possible to include more than one or 
two of the numerous addresses in which his passionate 
devotion to tradition is specially revealed. In his 
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own home and in his own life he not only closely 
adhered to traditional practices, but he felt and 
expressed a hearty affection for these. He sang the 
Friday night Table-Hymns (Zemiroth) with happy 
fervour, and always regretted that exigencies of 
space kept them out of his edition of the Prayer 
Book. He had, however, resolved to include 
these and many other things in a Companion to the 
Prayer Book, which he had designed to produce 
in collaboration with his son-in-law, the writer 
of this Memoty. This Companion, which will 
include Singer’s historical notes on the liturgy, 
is now in course of preparation. Of his deep 
acquaintance with the traditional literature some- 
thing will be said in the preface to the volume of 
his Lectures and Addresses. With regard to 
tradition, he realized that for our day the question 
is one not so much one of intellectual belief as of 
sentiment. He very rarely delivered a “ rational- 
istic’’sermon. The rites and ceremonies of Judaism 
must be loved. He loved them, and he sought to 
make them attractive to the hearts of others. And 
to him this was not true only of rites; it was true 
of principles. ‘If my intellect finds it difficult to 
realize God, and fails to prove Him, at least let my 
heart desire Him.’’ He made a repeated plea for 
this desire. “Of all charges put upon man in this 
world religion is the most intensely personal. You 
cannot abdicate your right or your duty ; you must 
in the last resort fall back on yourself.”” But ‘‘Juda- 
ism is more than a creed; it is a discipline.” And 
it is not an easy discipline. ‘‘ You can never reduce 
Judaism to a religion of mere convenience, offering 
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a maximum of reward for a minimum of effort.” 
And as soon as it is admitted that Judaism is a 
discipline, the personal becomes transfused with 
the communal. The individual desires God; the 
community prescribes the way in which this desire 
may accomplish itself. 

It was not in England only that Singer’s per- 
sonality won its instant way to men’s confidence 
and esteem. In 1883 he began a series of long 
visits to the Continent. In that year he retraced 
the steps of his boyhood’s journey between Raab 
and London. Three or four years later he was in 
Breslau, and won the love of all the leading per- 
sonalities there, including Graetz. That famous 
historian, when in difficulties as to the publica- 
tion of his Biblical researches, turned to Singer 
and found capable succour. Dr. Rosin—another 
Breslau worthy—at work on the poetry of Ibn 
Ezra, appealed successfully to Singer for help in 
collating MSS. at the British Museum. Though 
his main activities were in the direction of 
general philanthropy, Singer retained a firm in- 
terest in literary research. One of his last services 
was his eager co-operation with Buber of Lemberg 
in founding a fund to commemorate the eight 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rashi. In 
1890 Singer was again in Austria; in. that year 
he spent two months in Vienna, Throughout his 
stay he was for the greater part of each day in the 
company of Weiss, Lector of the Vienna Beth 
Hamidrash and author of the History of Jewish 
Tradition. He had been introduced to Weiss by 
Dr. Schechter. Weiss, who was seventy-five years 
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of age, was uncommonly proud of his English pupil, 
and was attracted by his honestyand charm. For 
the remaining fifteen years of Weiss’ life the 
surest road to a cordial reception from the great 
veteran was an English visitor’s claim to friend- 
ship or relationship with Singer. Weiss’s pupil 
had, previously to 1890, gone through a three years’ 
course of Rabbinical reading under the master’s 
direction. Besides this severe scheme of study, 
Weiss demanded that Singer should supplement 
his reading by 300 hours spent under his own direct 
tuition. These conditions were fulfilled, oral and 
written examinations were passed, and Weiss granted 
the Rabbinic Diploma. ; 
Singer’s motive in seeking this certificate was 
not personal. He felt that the Jewish ministry in 
England was drifting into an anomalous position. 
The discrimination which had grown up between 
Rabbi and Preacher was degrading to both offices. 
Though not older than the fourteenth century, the 
Rabbinic Diploma, awarded directly by teacher 
to taught, is an effective means of carrying 
on the traditions of Jewish methods of study from 
generation to generation. The absence of the 
Diploma in the case of the great majority of Eng- 
lish ministers at the time of which we are speak- 
ing, was a far-reaching evil. In the minister 
it tended to produce indifference to learning, and 
in the laity disrespect of the minister. Singer 
regretted that there was no English word corres- 
ponding to the German “ Rabbiner”’ a newly- 
coined word which retains the old time-honoured 
Rabbinical flavour, yet indicates the modernity 
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of the conditions under which the Jewish minis- 
ter must now exercise his functions. Singer’s 
resolve to qualify for the Rabbinical Diploma, and 
his demonstration that students educated in England 
were competent to secure the Diploma from the 
greatest of European authorities, did much to | 
encourage the movement which, it may be hoped, 
will oust the nondescript “‘ Reverend” in favour 
of the characteristically Jewish ‘‘ Rabbi” in 
England as has happened in America. Singer 
signalized his attainment to the Rabbinic dignity 
by publishing (jointly with Dr. Schechter) a fine 
volume entitled Talmudical Fragments in the Bod- 
leian Library (Cambridge University Press, 1896). 
From this time onwards Singer paid many 
visits to the Continent. Throughout his life he had 
felt the pathos of the contrast between the happiness 
of the Jews in England and their misery elsewhere. 
He pleaded the cause of the poor foreign Jews in 
articles contributed to several of the leading maga- 
zines. During his South London days he had 
formed a local branch of the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion, whose beneficent work was directed to the 
improvement of the status of the Oriental Jews. 
In 1875 he was able to make use, on behalf of 
the Moroccan Jews, of his personal intimacy with 
the father of the Shereef’s English wife. But it 
was in 1891, when he joined the Russo-Jewish 
Committee, that Singer’s real international services 
began. In that year he went to Berlin and Hamburg 
as an emissary of the Russo-Jewish Committee. 
As late as 1905, despite the inclement winter and 
his own ill-health, he travelled in the same service 
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to Vienna. He then prevailed on the Austrian 
Allianz to ship direct to Canada many who would 
otherwise have sought their destination wid England. 
“ The negotiation was a difficult and delicate one,” 
says the official report, “and was conducted with 
great skill to a successful issue.” Singer was a 
splendid manager of men ; and no one ever objected 
to being “managed” by him. In his arduous 
undertaking of 1905 he was strongly supported by 
his friend Dr. Paul Nathan, the President of the 
Berlin Hilfsverein. On all the many occasions on 
which he undertook missions to the Continent 
for the Russo-Jewish Committee he invariably (to 
quote the same report) ‘‘ accomplished his mission 
with complete success, winning the esteem and 
admiration of all with whom he came into contact.” 
His linguistic versatility, added to his resourcefulness 
and personal fascination, made him an ideal negoti- 
ator. Among the many friends he made none was 
closer to him than Karl Emil Franzos. He met 
the distinguished novelist for the first time in 1891, 
and they regularly corresponded. Perhaps the 
most trying of his journeys was that undertaken 
in 1903. In that year he went to Cracow and 
Lemberg as English plenipotentiary at the Galician 
“White Slave’’ Conference summoned by the 
International Jewish Society for the Protection of 
Women—a work to which he devoted himself 
in England also with intense vigour. He also 
received the thanks of Mr. W. A. Coote for services 
to the National Vigilance Society. Singer bore a 
large share in the work of the English society 
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victims, and punish the miscreants who caused 
the wrong. He would consent to no condona- 
tion of Jewish offenders, but frequently insti- 
tuted prosecutions. The Jewish Society soon 
acquired a wholesome reputation for courage and 
thoroughness. From more than one foreign govern- | 
ment it received thanks for services rendered in 
snatching their subjects from the clutches of traffickers 
(Jewish and non-Jewish) in vice. 

Of Singer’s pleasure journeys abroad several 
were delightful vacations spent with his wife. 
Mostly the first part of the summer holiday was 
passed with the children in England, but husband 
and wife finished off with a Continental trip. In 
England he would assume with charming abandon 
the bucolic manner, as of one intimately familiar 
with the country and its pursuits. He would swim 
and boat, play tennis, ride his bicycle or “ drive 
the cob,” and with even greater relish would 
discuss crops and other rural topics with seriousness 
and—strange to tell—with knowledge. He was 
not long in a village before he was the favourite 
and confidant of school child, farm labourer or 
fisherman. He was very great at organizing 
village treats at his own cost. He was fond of 
taking country rectories, because they would mostly 
contain good books and little good (and breakable) 
furniture. On one occasion he was met on arrival 
in Jane Austen’s country by the Rector, who, 
observing that his tenant was a clergyman, ex- 
claimed : “‘ Oh, my dear sir, I can let you have the ~ 
house on much lower terms than I have proposed, if 
you will take the service for me every Sunday in 
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the village church.” Singer expressed doubts 
whether his doctrine would suit the congregation. 
“Don’t worry about that,’ was the reply; “‘ they 
are very broad-minded.” There was much mutual 
merriment when the truth was explained. As usual, 
this Rector remained a fast friend of Singer 
from that moment. It was on these holidays that 
Singer accomplished most of his light reading. 
He read slowly, but with thorough enjoyment. And 
he shared his enjoyment with his family. He 
would read aloud the best passages, and his reading 
voice was even better than his speaking voice. 
He would follow the same course at home regularly 
on Friday nights, after he had carefully gone through 
the weekly portion of the Pentateuch appointed 
to be read in Synagogue next morning. To com- 
plete the record of Singer’s Continental tours, 
it must be mentioned that he made several rather 
extended journeys in Southern Europe and in 
Italy, marking every step of his progress with new 
but firm friendships. His first visit to the Riviera 
was made in 1893, in the company of his deeply 
esteemed friends Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Gabriel. 
His other companion on the Italian tours was his 
beloved friend the late Charles Samuel. They were 
ideal comrades. 

These various travels were a gain to the com- 
munity indirectly. As Mr. H. S. Lewis said of 
Singer, he was “always growing.” His mind 
was never closed to new impressions, and he was 
absolutely without fads. Extremists—such as anti- 
vivisectionists—found in him no supporter, though 
he numbered Miss Frances Power Cobbe among 
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his personal friends. But though generous his 
character was strong. He was a vigorous fighter ; 
his candour being matched by his courage. He 
took, in particular, a firm line on the conversionist 
peril. “I will seek that which was lost’’ was 
the text on which in 1903 he spoke fearlessly on 
the subject, when he threw himself heartily into 
Sir I. Spielmann’s campaign against the wiles of 
East End proselytizers. This was with him no new 
interest. In 1889 he entered the lists when it was 
reported that the German Emperor was support- 
ing conversionist agencies; and he often broke a 
lance with the present Bishop of London on the 
same subject. Singer, ofcourse, recognized that 
Christianity is a missionary faith, but he refused 
to admit the lawfulness of that form of appeal which 
utilizes men’s necessities as the-missionary’s oppor- 
tunity. There was death in the pot. To offer 
a starving wretch a new faith with a new meal was 
not to gild but to poison the pill. 

Singer’s unremitting opposition was, curiously 
enough, not resented by those who felt the weight of 
it. An East End Christian clergyman with whom he 
carried on a long and successful controversy wrote 
of Singer: “I shall ever remember him as a true 
man, and generous to those who differed from 
him on religious questions.” Singer -never for- 
got to be courteous, and in his pulpit as in his 
other public utterances he was never guilty of 
personal abuse, and only on rare occasions tried 
to “score” at the expense of others. Never in 
his whole career as a preacher did he yield to 
the temptation to deliver a “sensational address.” 
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He preferred to win his end by simpler and more 
legitimate means. Some preachers, again, produce 
their effect by making their hearers ‘‘ feel bad.”’ 
Singer’s method was to influence by making men 
“feel good.” And this attitude, this method of 
bringing out the best, was in full accord with 
his theory of religion. In the favourite language 
of the moment he was a “ pragmatist’”’; religion 
only had a meaning in so far as it influenced conduct. 
In November, 1872, he spoke at a Christian Con- 
ference in St. Martin’s Old Vestry Hall. He re- 
ferred with sarcastic contempt to those who “ define 
God and efface Him,’ and he went on: ‘‘ Dearer 
to the Jews than all the dreary conclusions of 
certain orders of philosophy was the luminous 
and cheery lesson taught in Exodus, where Moses, 
after beseeching God to show him His glory, received 
a reply : Thou canst not see My face for no man can 
see Me while he is alive—My essence is beyond the 
power of mortals to grasp,—but I will make all My 
goodness to pass before thee.’”’ Let Judaism and 
Christianity each seek to keep its own fold clean, 
and not waste efforts in snatching a soul here and 
there from each other’s fold. ‘‘ Whatever may be 
right in religion, to quarrel about it must be wrong.” 

It was the “ pragmatist ”’ strain in his thought 
that made him so thorough an Englishman. He 
believed in England as a moral force. During the 
Boer War he supported the English cause because 
“a set-back to England means a set-back to the 
cause of civilization,” and he urged his brethren 
to join other Englishmen in the ambition to “ build 
up the state with integrity and defend it with 
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valour.” He saw that ‘‘ peace has its defeats as 
well as war,’ and he dwelt on the religious strain 
which often runs through the character of soldiers. 
But he was at his best and cheeriest in pointing 
out the after effects of war in the mutual affection 
which so often ensues between former foes. Speak- 
ing on Trafalgar Day, and the new friendship 
between England and France, he said: “‘ Human 
hatreds are happily short-lived. The whirligig 
of time brings not only his revenges, but also his 
reconciliations. ‘ Theanimosities are transient, the 
humanities are eternal.’ Thanks be to God for it ! 
‘ Blessed,’ say our sages, ‘be He who changeth our 
times, and blessed be He who changeth men’s 
hearts with them.’ ”’ 

Singer always tried to take a national English 
view of questions in which Jews were involved. 
But this does not mean that he found it neces- 
sary to assume an anti-Jewish position. He felt 
that Jews were sometimes reluctant to admit 
their own faults. ‘We are very gluttons for 
praise ’’ he urged, and he poured frequent ridicule 
on. Jewish self-complacency. Complacency is a 
disease which can rarely be purged except by 
calamity. But he was far more severe on the 
opposite Jewish fault of self-vilification. He cham- 
pioned the cause of the foreign Jew against Jewish 
criticism and non-Jewish restrictive agitation. Of 
the Aliens Bill he said: ‘‘ The Jews may not be 
aimed at, but the Jews are hit,’ thus brushing 
aside the insincere pretence which defended a 
particular wrong on grounds of general policy. In 
his magazine articles in Black and White and the 
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English Illustrated Magazinein 1891 he nobly vindi- 
cated the Russian immigrants, and maintained 
that the new-comers were a valuable asset in the 
English national life, because of the economic 
value of their labour, the moral worth of their 
character and the tremendous moral profit which 
England gained by the very fact of being an asylum 
for the victims of foreign oppression. What 
Singer did for the poor, the manner in which he 
strove to have justice done to their virtues is illus- 
trated by an incident which he many years later 
alluded to as follows. The passage occurs in a 
sermon of his on “ The Religion of the Respectable 
Poor.” He said: ““A few years ago a Christian, 
an author of repute, was desirous of an opportunity 
of witnessing how the Sabbath was observed within 
the family circle among the poorer Jews. I 
happened to be in the East End one Friday evening, 
and I invited my friend to accompany me. We 
strolled at random through the slums, and every 
now and then, took the liberty to knock at what 
appeared a Jewish house. After a few words of 
explanation and apology, we were readily pardoned 
for our intrusion, and admitted to a view of the 
inner life of these poor families. My companion 
stood amazed at the sight that met us in house 
after house—the room cleared and set in order, 
the Sabbath lights burning, the table covered with 
a white cloth and bearing the remains of innocent 
good cheer, and the family gathered round, old and 
young, in cheerful converse, or in chant and prayer. 
All this not as an exception, but as the almost 
invariable rule. Here was something—an_illus- 
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tration of the religion of our respectable poor—to 
which a parallel will hardly be found elsewhere. 
The difference between the manner in which the 
Jewish and Gentile poor kept their respective 
Sabbaths left upon my companion a _ profound 
impression.” And Mr. G. R. Sims knew how to 
convey this impression to the world at large. 
Singer turned the moral to good account. Happi- 
ness, he said, is not conditioned by income, just 
as income is not an index of merit. ‘“‘ Who would 
have the hardihood to say that a man with £5000 
a year was a hundred times as deserving as a 
man who earned £50 a year ?”’ It was this argument 
that he used again and again to make the wealthy 
generous. And he asked not for money only. In 
a sermon on “the Tithe” he said: “‘ Of all that 
Thou shalt give me I will surely. give a tenth unto 
Thee,’ said the patriarch. Of all. Our time, 
our strength, our thought, all our gifts material 
and spiritual—we must resolve to bring them all 
under the law and pledge of tribute to the divinest 
of causes.” And he could ask this with sincerity, 
for every one of:his hearers knew that he was doing 
all this and more himself. 

One of Singer’s closest friends has described 
him as the “‘ champion beggar.’”’ Mr. Alfred L. Cohen 
cleverly turning a famous quotation, wrote to him 
in 1902, “It was a lesson going with you in quest 
of donations. You taught me first to beg, and 
now methinks you teach me how a beggar should 
be answered.” His power in extracting money 
for good causes was but partially known to those 
who only knew his public efforts in this direction. 
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His charity sermons and public speeches were 
indeed most effective appeals, and the Jewish 
Board of Guardians and the general hospitals gained 
vast funds through his advocacy. He gave up 
very much of his time to Hospital work of various 
kinds, besides collecting money for them. In 
Liverpool (1899) he consecrated the David Lewis 
Hospital, and his sermons and speeches were 
enthusiastically welcomed. ‘‘ Whatis your impres- 
sion of our city ?”’ wrote the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool to him, “our city has a noble impression of 
you.” Sir Edward Russell wrote of his sermon 
on that same occasion: “It must be heartily 
conceded that among the finest preachers of the 
day Singer stands highly pre-eminent. He is 
so beautiful and emphatic a reader that itis difficult 
to suppose that he is not extemporizing, but the 
matter of his discourse is as perfect in its literary 
form, so full of great ideas, and so apt in illustration 
from all literatures, that one is grateful for the 
intellectual power devoted to the preparation of a 
composition of high and permanent value.” In 
point of fact, Singer did extemporize in the 
pulpit; he scarcely ever wrote his sermons out 
fully, and he mostly departed from what he had 
written. This has been one of the chief difficulties 
in editing a selection of his sermons. It is not 
merely that they must suffer from the absence of 
the charms of voice and manner and personality 
of the speaker, but they lack also the subtle touches 
which he added during delivery, the sparkling 
wit which he did not put to paper, and which 
has passed away with him. Someof his best ser- 
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mons, oneon “ Prayer,” another on the “ Use of the 
Psalms,’”’ are not left in a condition which renders 
publication at all possible. It was necessary to 
mention this, as some will no doubt be surprised 
to find these particular sermons missing from 
the present selection. 

Singer’s success at Liverpool was an experience 
familiar enough to him. As Chaplain to the Mayor 
of Portsmouth in the Jubilee year he had an equally 
triumphant reception. So, too, as the communal 
“laureate”? he always rose to great occasions. 
Conspicuous examples were his addresses at such 
functions as the consecration of a South-Side 
Synagogue at Glasgow in 1892 ; at the opening of Sara 
Pyke House (1900) and at the Seaside Home at 
Margate (1903), on laying the foundation of the Fins- 
bury Park Synagogue (Igor) and the dedication 
of the new Hebrew Wards at the London Hospital 
(1904)—to cite but a few cases out of many. When 
Singer performed any function of honour he had 
invariably earned it by tremendous expenditure 
of himself in previous efforts in the cause. And 
for the most part his benevolent activity was 
carried on in private. Though he collected more 
than any one else for various institutions, 
Singer never presented a “‘list.” He invariably 
merged . his own in the Chairman’s collection. 
Besides associating himself privately in every 
public collection, he also had to obtain the money 
for all the schemes in which he was himself specially 
interested. He helped all, but never asked others 
to help him, in the hard work of collection. He 
was honorary secretary of the Provincial Ministers’ 
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Fund, but few knew that for many years he collected 
the whole income of the fund, and none but each 
provincial recipient of the benefits had even an 
inkling of his personal interest in each, his anxiety 
to provide them with books, his readiness to assist 
and advise in every way. Many a communal 
quarrel was settled by him before it became public, 
and he was constantly summoned on missions 
of peace through the length and breadth of the 
land. He never spared himself, he certainly never 
shirked unpleasant duties. In 1891 he had settled 
the East End Bootmakers’ Strike and was thereafter 
often appealed to in trade disputes. 

And with all this public work he was able to 
cultivate many private friendships. Much of his 
public work has been passed over in what pre- 
cedes; something of his educational activity will 
be said in the preface to the volume of his Children’s 
Sermons. But space must be found for a few last 
remarks on his private intimacies. He was on 
the best of terms with many leaders of the Jewish 
and general community, some of whom have been 
already named. Prince Lucien Bonaparte was a 
constant guest in his home, and he followed his 
friend as a mourner to the grave. The Rev. Craw- 
ford Bromehead—chaplain to Queen Victoria— 
was another intimate ; with Filmer Sullivan and the 
Archimandrite of the Greek Church too, he had 
many ties. He was deeply attached to the Bernays 
family. For Professor D. W. Marks he enter- 
tained a close affection and he loved to visit his 
East-End colleagues, especially J. F.Stern, Dr. Lerner 
and Mr. Maccoby. 
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His friendships were not restricted to the great 
and the famous. He was a whole-hearted admirer 
of other men’s work, and a firm believer in the 
coming fulfilment of promise. Thus he did not 
belong to the class of those who wait till a swimmer 
has reached the shore, and then encumber him with 
help. He helped when he was wanted and before 
he was asked, and thus he bound to himself many 
who in their early struggles had in him their chief 
and often their only friend. His heart so over- 
flowed with love that it could maintain a vast 
number of affections. Hence grief was very wide- 
spread when he died on August 20, 1906. Baron 
F. von Hiigel wrote of his friend as “‘ that serene 
and simple, utterly sincere and genial lover of 
God and man.” Of all that could be said in his 
praise, this remains the fullest: expression of the 
truth about him. 

And as his chief love was for his own congrega- 
tion, so shall his congregation’s memorial of him 
end this inadequate sketch of his life. Written 
by an old and beloved friend, Mr. N. S. Joseph, 
these words stand inscribed in the vestibule of the 
New West End Synagogue, and they witness on 
the one hand to a faithful devotion, and on the 
other to a unique gratitude: “That the name 
and fame of Simeon Singer, faithful Minister of 
God and of God’s people, may endure, firm as the 
sacred walls of this his synagogue, wherein he served 
devotedly for twenty-seven years, his congregants, 
mourning his irreparable loss, have set up this 
tablet, to record their undying gratitude for all 
the work he wrought for them, for all the prayers 
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he prayed for them, for all the holy truths he 
preached to them, for all the ideals of duty he 
set before them, and realized by his perfect 
lite.” 


fey 
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LIKE PEOPLE, LIKE PRIEST 


(Central Synagogue, Great Portland Street, 
Sabbath, February 6th, 1897.) 


HosEa iv. 9: ‘Like people, like priest.” 


It is somewhat over forty years ago that a band of 
devout and far-seeing men, taking note of the material 
and intellectual growth of the community, thought it 
well to make provision for the religious needs of coming 
generations, and established Jews’ College as a training 
college for Jewish ministers and teachers. Among 
them, or shortly to join their ranks, were—to recall 
only a few names, and those of men already gathered to 
their fathers—the late revered Chief Rabbi, who watched 
over the Institution and its students with a solicitude 
truly paternal, Sir Moses Montefiore, George Jessel, 
Jacob Franklin, Barnett Meyers, Joshua Alexander, 
Henry Solomon, Michael Henry, Dr. Loewe, the first 
Principal of the College, Barnett Abrahams, his successor 
in this office, a man of rare gifts of mind and heart, whose 
untimely death left English Judaism distinctly poorer, 
and Aaron Levy Green, a name never to be remembered 
in this holy place without the double tribute of our sor- 
row and our veneration. 

Before that time the clergy were either trained 
abroad, or they consisted of men who, as in certain notable 
instances, by strenuous self-education fitted themselves 
for the offices they filled, or, as in other and, I fear, more 
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frequent cases, filled offices for which they never were, 
and never could be, fitted. Since the establishment of 
Jews’ College a gradual change has been brought about 
in the personnel of the Jewish ministry ; a larger number 
of the regularly-appointed clergy, whether in the metro- 
polis, the provinces, or the colonies, have been supplied 
from Jews’ College than from any other source. They 
are to be met with in almost all English-speaking lands, 
and among diverse schools of religious thought. The 
Institution, though not very widely supported, has had 
some staunch and generous friends, as well as zealous 
and distinguished teachers, through whose devotion, 
sustained to this very hour, it has been enabled uninter- 
ruptedly to carry on its holy work. There are signs 
that its efforts are growing in public appreciation, and 
the present occasion on which, by the courteous 
consideration of the authorities of this Synagogue, so 
many representatives of the clergy and the laity 
have been invited here, is designed in recognition of 
the usefulness of the work done by Jews’ College. 

We shall not I hope be making an inappropriate use 
of this opportunity, if we employ it in bestowing a few 
earnest thoughts on the relations between the clergy and 
the laity in our community of to-day. 

Every people, it has been said, has the clergy it de- 
serves. That is a proposition that may conceivably be 
contested where the clergy is imposed upon the laity from 
without ; but it is not easy to see how it can be disputed 
in the case of a free community which is ministered to by 
a clergy of its own selection, with no sacerdotal pre- 
tensions whatsoever. In all religious communions one 
of the most difficult questions to decide is, in whose 
hands patronage in matters ecclesiastical shall be vested. 
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Others have settled it in their own way. But surely 
those who are not only the electors, but in a very real 
sense the creators of their own clergy, upon them 
primarily rests the responsibility for their own pro- 
duction and choice. Of them, if of any one, it is true 
to say, ‘‘ Like people, like priest.” 

As the laity progresses intellectually and socially, 
so the demand will become louder for a clergy which 
shall reflect the status of the community in its best 
features, a broad-minded and cultured priesthood, a 
ministry which shall have drunk deep at the fount of 
sacred and profane learning. Already for the clergy- 
man who is to be an abiding influence for good among 
his people, this condition is indispensable. 

And yet the true minister has other qualifications. 
He is distinguished by something which is beyond the 
power of education to bestow. Bible and Talmud you 
can teach; you can teach history and philosophy ; 
you can teach language, elocution, even manners some- 
times; but earnestness, enthusiasm, sympathy, love 
for the sacred calling, faith in God and hope for man— 
these the mighty spiritual forces before whose irre- 
sistible influence the crooked places are made straight, 
and the rough places plain in the journey of a minister’s 
life, these and all things else that go to make up the 
specific character of a true priest of Israel, must be in 
a man, or they will never come out of him. It is with 
the intellectual equipment of a clergyman as with the 
armour which in former days a warrior put on when he 
went forth to battle. A young prince once consulted 
a famous armourer as to the best kind of armour for 
him to acquire. Remember, he replied, as he buckled 
upon the prince the finest suit of steel that had issued 
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from his forge, remember, my liege, that the main ques- 
tion in connexion with all armour is, what sort - a 
man is inside the armour. 

One great object at which a clergyman must aim 
who has mastered the technicalities and is also animated 
by a high ideal of his profession, is to put himself in ~ 
mental accord with the laity to whom he ministers. I 
fear it must be admitted the two very often occupy 
different planes of thought, and the not very surprising 
result follows that neither comprehends the other. 
They might live in all essentials apart for ever, unless 
the clergyman shifts his position and looks at things 
from the layman’s point of view. Authority is no 
longer a word to conjure with. You must convince, 
persuade, move, attract, or you will do nothing. The 
prophet’s staff, the symbol of authority, is laid upon 
the child in a trance, but there is neither voice nor 
attention; but when the prophet comes himself and 
places mouth to mouth, eye to eye, hand to hand, the 
child that seemed as dead draws fresh breath. and 
awakens. We must, as it were, adapt ourselves to the 
dimensions of the laity (which, however, is by no means 
always identical with a process of contraction); we 
must accommodate ourselves to their way of thinking ; 
we must, at least, see things eye to eye with them, if 
we would infuse into them fresh, genuine religious life. 
In this sense the priest must become as one of the people, 
that he may lift the people to the higher level of a 
priesthood. ; 

Let me illustrate my meaning. Take, for instance, 
the choice of topics with which a preacher deals from 
the pulpit. Are they always appropriate to those to 
whom he preaches ? Are they not often lacking in the 
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vital element of reality’, in a regard for actual present- 
day needs? Are they always “helpful,” whether to 
the understanding or to the conscience or to the heart 
of the people, so that men’s conceptions of religious 
truth may become clearer and their hold upon faith 
firmer, and the joys and sorrows of life be alike hallowed 
unto them? May I refer to a practice which I would 
commend to others because I have myself found it use- 
ful. I ask my congregants, publicly and privately, 
what are the religious questions that occupy their minds, 
what are the subjects upon which they require either 
help or light. I invite them to suggest to me subjects 
for sermons. And let me frankly state that, of all the 
topics suggested from time to time, I have rarely found 
any unsuitable for pulpit treatment, while I gratefully 
acknowledge that it is the very sermons thus prompted 
that appealed most effectively to the minds of my 
listeners, and have left the most lasting impression upon 
them. Might not one who has the cure of souls take a 
leaf out of the note-book of him who has the cure of 
bodies ? A doctor does not treat his patient without 
asking what is the matter with him. He must be a 
great physician indeed and have an overweening con- 
fidence in his own diagnosis, who prescribes for his 
clients without ever inquiring what ails them. I do 
not say the patient should dictate what his healing 
medicine should be; but surely it is an obvious duty 
for us to know, and to know quite precisely, what ails 
him before prescribing for him. 

And this brings me to another point. There is an 
aim which, I am sure, is near to the heart of every 
minister of religion worthy of that high designation. 
He would, if he could, be loved by those he serves. 
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Well, there is a legitimate popularity, and there is an 
illegitimate popularity. When a man makes it his 
object to please, at any cost to his own sense of right | 
and truth, to please at the sacrifice, it may be, of the 
very interests he is commissioned to safeguard, to please 
instead of benefiting his flock, sooner or later he will 
discover he has been leaning on a broken reed which 
will enter and pierce the hand that bears on it. It is 
to priests of this kind, who make themselves vile, and 
for their own unworthy ends pander to the passions 
and prejudices of the people, that the warning words 
are spoken: ‘‘ Woe to the shepherds that do feed them- 
selves! Should not the shepherds feed the flocks ?” 
Our sages knew that type of man. ‘“ There may be 
a subtle Rabbi whom all the city affects and applauds, 
but the source of his popularity is to be found in no 
excellences of his own, but in his avoidance of all salu- 
tary, even heavenly truths, that happen to be un- 
palatable” (Kethub. 105b.) It is a contemptible popu- 
larity at the best, and the man who depends upon it, 
and who all the while cannot but despise himself in 
his own soul, is little to be envied, though he seem to 
stand firm. In the long run that man alone can count 
upon his people’s love and respect, who has honest 
views, who is not afraid to assert and to teach them, 
and who has character to back them. 

And there are other legitimate ways to win the hearts 
of our people. I believe that the main secret of a clergy- 
man’s success lies in a very simple principle. He must 
remember that in all that concerns himself and his 
duties towards his community he must give not short 
weight, not full weight, but overweight. He must 
not reckon too closely as to what is and what is not his 
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duty. If he does, he may make a good huckster, he 
will make a bad minister. He has missed his vocation. 
There was the other day in the papers the report of a 
curious action against a minor canon of a cathedral, 
who refused to sing the Litany, because he maintained 
it was not his duty; his duty was to sing some other 
part of the service. I have not noticed how the case 
ended—but it began badly enough in all conscience. 
Probably we do not understand the bearing of these 
disputes among others, but this let us say for ourselves : 
Far be it from those who have devoted themselves to 
the service of the sanctuary of the God of Israel to plead, 
this and that and the other thing are not in the bond. 
If a minister does not give his life to his work, he gives 
nothing. In God’s holy place there is no room for the 
chaffering spirit. To the honour of the United Syna- 
gogue let it be remembered that this is the standard 
which, under its auspices, is gradually being recognized 
as the only true one for a Jewish minister. Wherever 
he can be of use, there is his place. 

But while the clergy do well in endeavouring to get 
at the mind of their flock, to understand the attitude 
of the laity in regard to important religious questions, 
to realize their difficulties, and their troubles, and to 
secure their affection, their regard and their confidence, 
there is a service they look for from the laity without 
which their best work loses the greater part of its effi- 
cacy ; without which their very heart sinks within them. 
I plead especially for the younger brethren among us. 
We all need, but they more than any, to be met in a 
spirit of friendly, if possible even of warm and generous, 
encouragement. Nothing I think is more delightful 
in English political life than the manner in which, when 
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a young member of either House of Parliament makes 
his maiden speech, if there is anything whatever to 
commend in it, the leaders of all political parties vie. 
with one another in praising it, and warmly congratu- 
lating the new aspirant to a place in the political world. 
The younger clergy need especially to be taken by the 
hand, and helped over difficulties. Unlike the other 
profession to which I have just referred, the clerical 
lacks those excitements that of themselves provide an 
impetus to a man to bound over obstacles. 

Criticism of course is useful ; we do not object to it ; 
and I am bound to confess it rarely happens that the 
supply of it gives out in Jewish congregations. The 
wise among us welcome it, and try to be wiser. But— 
and here I speak as a man not less than as a minister— 
the longer I live, the more the conviction grows upon 
me, that a genial encouragement of the good there may 
be in a man or in his work, is far more efficacious in 
developing that good, than the most unsparing criticism 
and condemnation of the evil is efficacious in diminishing 
or correcting that evil. After all, if one may be allowed 
the expression, divines are also human. “ Like people, 
like priest.”” They need encouragement, if you would 
get the best out of them ; and little do you, yourselves, 
imagine how much of our success depends upon, and 
how immensely our strength is multiplied by, the natural 
‘magic of your human sympathy. 

Some measure of consideration and ferbedt ane I 
would also plead for on behalf of men, who, like the 
laity from whom they have sprung, have their limita- 
tions and their weaknesses. A minister’s first duties 
are to his own congregation as clearly as a father’s 
primary duties are to his own children. Let clergy 
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and laity alike grasp that fact. But if you make the 
whole of London a Jewish clergyman’s parish, do not 
blame him if in part he neglects his own. Again, woe 
to the minister who ceases to replenish his store at the 
cisterns of ancient wisdom, and at the running spring 
of the knowledge and learning of his day! Do not 
then grudge him the time he needs for those studies 
which will keep mind and spirit from starvation. It 
is a wise generosity, of which you yourselves will reap 
the fruits. 

But it is important to emphasize another point which 
is hardly realized in our community as it should be, or 
which is, perhaps, too deliberately kept out of view. 
The relations between the clerical office and the laity 
will never be upon a quite satisfactory or a very dignified 
basis until the ministry is recruited not, as it mainly 
is now, from one stratum of the community, but from 
all classes alike, in something like the proportion which 
these bear to one another. “ Like people, like priest.” 
They should be a reflex socially of each other. Heaven 
forbid that any word should be uttered to deter the 
lowliest (fitness always being assumed) from entering 
the sacred army of workers for God and His people. 
Certainly, we are not likely to do anything to repress 
their zeal, where it is genuine and single-minded ; we 
who have been taught “‘ Have a care of the children 
of the People, for from them shall go forth the law.” 
The spirit of God resteth where it listeth. It knows 
no class; it can fill with high and holy thoughts and 
yearnings the hearts of the humblest of the race of men. 


Such seeds are scattered night and day 
By the soft winds of heaven, 

And in the poorest human clay 
Have taken root and thriven, 
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But in all one-sidedness there is danger. In the 
work of the Sanctuary, of which we are reading just 
now in our weekly Scriptural lessons, two leading spirits 
are conspicuous—Bezaleel and Aholiab; the one of 
the tribe of Judah, the other of the tribe of Dan. Not 
for nought was the choice thus made, says the Midrash ; 
from Judah the greatest, and from Dan, the least es- 
teemed of the tribes. What does it mean but that God 
demands, and accepts service from all? Our petty 
social differences, what are they to Him? Is there 
not an element of unreality in professions of respect for 
a religion whose sacred, and, therefore, whose highest 
offices are filled up from among those whom the lay 
leaders of the community deem socially beneath them ? 
The thing is all the more remarkable in contrast with 
what we see among our neighbours, where the Church 
is often recruited from the wealthiest, the noblest, and 
the most cultured families in the land; where the son 
of a Prime Minister does not disdain to occupy a com- 
paratively inconspicuous position in the National Church. 

Is it useless to cherish the hope that the time may 
yet come when the priesthood shall be more exactly 
representative of the people in Jewry, and we shall be 
able to say in very truth, and with becoming pride, 
Like people, like priest ? Do I dream a vain dream 
when I imagine now and again a father addressing his 
son in this wise: ‘“‘ My son, as unto Jacob, our father, 
so unto me God has been gracious, and I have all I need. 
I can provide for thy worldly wants. Go, dedicate 
thyself to the service of the Sanctuary. Thou shalt 
be lent to the Lord and to His people all the days of thy 
life. Thou canst be independent of their gifts. Go 
feed thy flock, and rejoice thou hast no need of them 
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to feed thee. Work wholly for their good, and take 
thy earthly reward in their love.” 

Is all this, I say, impossible in Anglo-Jewry—and 
what is of even more importance—is it vain to hope 
that a son may yet here and there arise who shall be not 
merely content, but inspired so to live and act ? 

But all this lies in the lap of the future. Something 
there is well within our reach, even under the conditions 
that actually prevail. It is for all of us, both laity and 
clergy, so to live and labour that we may feel ourselves 
brought perceptibly nearer the realization of the pro- 
phet’s ideal: “I will give you pastors after mine own 
heart, and Se shall feed you with Bosieog: and 
understanding.” 


RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM 


(Manchester Synagogue of British Jews, 
Sabbath, November 18th, 1893.) 


GENESIS xxix. 2, 3, 10: ‘‘And the stone upon the well’s 
mouth was great. And thither would all the flocks be gathered ; 
and they would roll the stone from the well’s mouth and water 
thesheep. ... And Jacob drew near, and rolled thestone from 
the well’s mouth, and watered the flock of Laban, his mother’s 
brother.”’ 


THERE are few more fertile spots on the earth than 
those where once the volcano raged, but where its 
action has long become extinct. The heated matter 
poured forth by the burning mountain has had time 
tocool. Kindly nature has covered the scene of devasta- 
tion with a bright and many coloured cloak. The olive, 
the fig, and the vine deck the mountain slopes and 
terraces with a luxuriance of vegetation rarely to be 
met with elsewhere, and men settle with confidence, 
and in the hope of reaping many a radiant harvest, upon 
the very site once strewn with glowing scorie and liquid 
lava. : 

A somewhat similar change takes place, or may be 
expected to take place, when the conflicting elements 
within a religious body, that once rent it asunder have 
cooled down, and the kindlier side of human nature 
has had time to do its work. A period of more than 
half a century, as in the case of the Synagogue of British 
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Jews in London, or of forty years, about the time that 
has elapsed since the foundation of your Synagogue in 
Manchester, is an appreciable fraction in the history, 
little more than 200 years old, of the Jews of England. 
Old fires and animosities are dead or dying. All the 
tokens of the old convulsions are becoming effaced. 
To this result the good sense of your lay leaders has 
notably contributed ; so, in a manner most conspicuous 
and beneficial to all, have the sagacity, and earnestness, 
and conscientiousness of your esteemed minister. Stand- 
ing in this place, it is possible to feel that Judaism has 
more, and more important, matters that unite us than 
those it is worth while to quarrel about, and that our 
distinctions, whatever else they are, are not vital. It 
is possible for me, a minister of a Synagogue under a 
different ecclesiastical régime to yours, to come into 
this House of God and to deliver my message, and to 
do ‘this without apology either to you or to the con- 
gregation to which it is my privilege and happiness to 
be attached. I almost owe you an apology for suggest- 
ing, though it be only to brush it aside, the thought of 
an apology. Thanks be above all to Him who is true 
to his two-fold promise to give strength to His people 
and to bless His people with peace ! 

But, dear friends, though I offer you a message of 
peace, I come not to offer you a message of ease. That 
lies not within the scope of any Jewish preacher, who- 
ever he be, and whatever be the audience of his brethren 
before whom he speaks. Judaism is not a religion of 
ease. It is “ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion.” 
You may modify its outward form; you may re-cast 
and re-model its ritual; you may change, and, per- 
chance, correct your historical perspective; you may 
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insist upon a truer sense of proportion in the incidence 
of moral and religious duties, but you can never reduce 
Judaism to a religion of mere convenience, offering you 
a maximum of reward for a minimum of effort. By 
the time you have got so far, there is no longer any 
Judaism to argue about. Before us all, as Jews, lies 
work enough to tax to the uttermost all the energies, 
gifts, and faculties at our command, and the one thing 
needed, not simply to do the task, but to do it “ as ever 
in our great Taskmaster’s eye,” is enthusiasm. 

For the stone is great upon the mouth of the well. 
There is no use in disguising it. Religion is not to 
most of us what it was to nearly all our fathers, an ever- 
flowing, ever-spreading, all-embracing, all-enriching 
stream. It is a thing of rare times and irregular occa- 
sions, where indeed it is not shut out constantly, and 
of set purpose, from the field of life." To some, the hard, 
unceasing struggle for existence ; to others, the feverish 
pursuit of pleasure, or of that which shall furnish it ; 
to many, the sheer dead weight of settled, indurated 
apathy is the stone that stops the flow of that stream 
of religious feeling which it is my firm belief is present 
in all men, though often hidden beneath the surface, 
which is present with them in greater abundance than 
they themselves always know of, or care to acknowledge. 

I am here then to-day to plead with you, dear breth- 
ren of the house of Israel, as I might with ‘any other 
section of our people—for I desire particularly to avoid 
aught of a controversial character from this place—I 
am here to plead for truer, for deeper enthusiasm in all 
that touches the holy faith committed to our common 
charge. I grant you at starting that religious zeal 
may be and frequently is rash and impetuous in its 
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methods, misguided and unpractical in its aims. But 
do you not feel that there are worse things in this world 
of mingled good and evil? A rushing torrent is not 
only a more beautiful, but a more useful thing than a 
stagnant pool. Heaven keep us, if we cannot keep 
ourselves, from the stagnation of the spirit, from that 
apathy which is akin to death. ‘‘ Surtout pas de zéle”’ 
may be the saving grace of diplomacy ; it is the unpardon- 
able sin—if there is an unpardonable sin—in religion. 
And if faults and imperfections mark all human efforts, 
however pure their motive, surely we have grounds to 
hope that our God, the God of love, will forgive much 
to those who have been zealous in love of Him. 

Now, enthusiasm is of two kinds, or rather assumes 
two shapes. There is what one might call a corporate 
enthusiasm, and there is individual enthusiasm. In 
the first case, you have a number of people knit together 
by a sense of association, with a common object before 
them all. Who has not felt the contagion in any great 
multitude of men, where one will and purpose pervades 
and animates the mass, where, as with glowing coals 
packed close together, each mind and heart absorbs 
and radiates its share of fervour, and the temperature 
rises perceptibly, until the whole assemblage is afire, 
be it with a generous zeal for some great good, be it 
with a generous rage against some great evil? So, 
too, is it when men gather together for the solemn act 
of public worship. It is not only that “ in the multitude 
of the people is the glory of the King.” Face to face 
though the worshipper be with Him to whom all worship 
is due, he feels that he is not alone in that awful Presence, 
that beside him and around him are fellow-suppliants, 
all intent on the same object, all presenting the same 
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or similar petitions, and all by companionship in the 
most sacred act in which a mortal can engage, lifted 
high above the earth where their fleshly home is fixed. 
When the psalmist wrote, “ Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord,” he felt that he had reached the 
climax of devotional enthusiasm, and—closed his book. 
Tremendous indeed are the potentialities in every large 
collection of humanity, and as the number grows, 
those potentialities increase, but out of all proporton. 
“Five of you shall pursue an hundred, and an hundred 
of you shall pursue ten thousand.” Just so, say the 
Rabbis, five God-fearing men united will succeed against 
twenty times their number, but a hundred of them will 
overcome a hundred times their own number. And 
it is so in all things, in the conquering of obstacles of 
every kind. Enthusiasm grows in volume and in force 
out of all proportion to the number of enthusiasts. 
But numbers there must be, failing the inspired hero 
who is many men in one; numbers there must be, if 
the great stone is to be rolled away that stops the full 
flow of spiritual blessings over the arid lives of multitudes 
of our fellow-men. 

Such companionship, my friends, strive your utmost 
to promote, and let your zeal act and react upon one 
another. It should not be possible to bring the charge 
against any scion of the house of Israel, that he stood 
aloof from the cause of his people, least of. all in any 
great city, such as yours, where the work to be done is 
so great and cries aloud for active sympathizers. Make 
it your especial aim to enlist the young. They make 
the purest and, therefore, the best enthusiasts. Not 
many difficulties will resist an alliance between the 
counsels of age and the enthusiasm of youth. 
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But if numbers are needed to keep up a warmth of 
interest in other things, in the synagogue they are in- 
dispensable, “‘ both young men and maidens, old men 
and children.” I know nothing more soul-chilling 
than a synagogue that lacks nothing but the wor- 
shippers. eared to the glory of God, how often does 
it serve to perpetuate the reproach of man! God’s 
temples cannot be made of bricks and stones; they 
are built up of living, beating, yearning human hearts. 
“They make Me a sanctuary ; but I will dwell in their 
midst,” says the Most High. O! that Jewish congrega- 
tions everywhere felt this to be one of their foremost 
duties, that the spirit of religious enthusiasm impelled 
them, at least once in every week, to cast off the burden 
of worldly thoughts and pursuits and cares and plea- 
sures, and to come and quaff in gladness ‘“‘ waters out 
of the wells of salvation!’ That the whole of Jewish 
life is not bounded by the synagogue; that men and 
women may come to the House of God and yet miss many 
of the essentials of religion; that they may stop away 
and yet be “ very zealous for the Lord God of Hosts,”’ 
I will not deny. But surely it will also not be seriously 
denied that, though the synagogue does not form the 
circumference, it is the natural centre of Jewish life, 
in our time especially; it is the source whence our 
dwindling, ebbing Judaism may be most readily and 
abundantly replenished ; it is the heart of Jewish life 
—and, when the heart works fitfully or sluggishly, the 
whole body religious must inevitably reflect the mis- 
chief. In this respect all will not be well, until there 
is evidence of a steady, periodic, united zeal, and we do 
not merely repeat the words as a pious wish, but fulfil 
them, “Into the House of God we will go with a throng.” 

S.M. Cc 
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Let us not, however, in our zeal to kindle enthusiasm 
in the mass forget how much (in Judaism perhaps 
more than in any other faith on the earth) depends 
upon its presence in the individual. You, my brother, 
you, my sister, are perhaps living among those who 
have no heart for Jewish memories and Jewish hopes, 
who have no portion and care to have none in Israel, 
who, it may be, cover with scorn and ridicule the very 
thing you are taught to cling to with every fibre of your 
being. You findit hard tostand alone. But remember, 
of true manhood and true womanhood this is the sign 
—when you can stand alone, and toil alone, and keep 
a brave and uncorrupted heart all alone. Jacob comes 
to the well; he finds the flocks athirst, the shepherds 
absent ; those that are lying idle about the well cannot, 
or will not, put forth the strength needed to let the 
water reach the flocks. Then he draws nigh, and weak 
though he must have been after many a day’s travel, 
with his own hand rolls away the stone from the mouth 
of the well. Alone he does it. Faith, in the more than 
human, has often given men strength more than human. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.”’ Only it is from the example of the patriarch, 
more than from his success, that we should draw our 
inspiration. “In the place where there are no men, 
do thou endeavour to be a man!” was the motto of 
one of our sages. It has been the guiding principle of 
every true child of Israel. 


Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
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Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 


None but a soul saturated with Hebrew ideals could 
have indited those noble lines. 

Much of our lack of enthusiasm is due to an under- 
estimate of our own strength, whether in overcoming 
the evil that surrounds us, or in promoting the good 
that everywhere needs championing. We think we 
are not equal to this or to that. How shall I roll away 
single-handed the stone from the mouth of the well, 
and water the flock ? And in those matters what we 
think we generally manage to prove. The sun of life 
moves ever on towards its setting, and true enough, 
we have done nought to lift the burden from the souls 
of others or from our own. There is a remarkable 
passage in the Talmud, a passage truly Dantesque in 
its conception. “In the days that are to come, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will bring the evil inclination 
face to face with both the righteous and the wicked, 
and will slay it before their eyes. To the righteous it 
will seem like a huge mount ; to the wicked no thicker 
than a hair. And both, deeply moved, will burst into 
tears. ‘ Oh, what a terrible task was mine,’ the righteous 
will say, ‘How have I been able to carve my way 
through that vast mass?’ And the sinner will lament, 
‘Fool that I was to have been stopped by a thread!’ ” 

Herein lies a profound psychological truth. Let a 
man be in earnest, and he will accomplish prodigies 
of valour or suffer marvels of endurance, and know 
nothing of it all the while, and feel it not, as the soldier 
in the*heat and fury of the fray is said not to feel the 
wound when he has been struck, though, when the trouble 
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and peril are over, he may stand amazed at what he has 
passed through. 

But let him lack the breath of enthusiasm, and the 
veriest thread will suffice to bar his progress to truth, 
and righteousness, and religion. But why speak in 
parables ? Look long and far into the records of your 
own experiences, and say, if in the course of your lives, 
there ever was a duty which you had resolutely and 
honestly set yourselves to execute, that you have been 
unable to accomplish; if ever there was a sacrifice 
claimed from you by Religion, which, when once you 
had determined to yield it, exceeded your powers and 
opportunities. When is it that obstacles that appear 
insurmountable rise up before us ? It is, when setting 
about any holy task, we begin by weighing the difficulties 
and the loss it may involve for us, and then bestow a 
shy and disheartened glance upon the blessing attached 
to it ; it is when we invert the declaration of our fathers, 
“We will do and we will hearken,” words which you 
have done well to inscribe over the Ark of this Syna- 
gogue, and cry, “ We will hearken and we will do”: 
first we will examine and criticize God’s decrees, and 
consider all that can be said against them, and then 
what can be said for them, and then—if we have any 
spirit left in us—we will do what remains to be done— 
it is then that we discover frailties which exist nowhere 
but in our own undisciplined will, and make excuses 
for our weakness when God would have us glory in His 
strength. 

And so, dear friends, I end as I began: yours is a 
religion that demands enthusiasm, or it perishes. But 
it is more; it is, if we will but strive to understand it 
in its grandeur, it is worthy to inspire enthusiasm. 
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For what is it to be a Jew? Those err greatly who 
imagine that all that is asked of the Jew is to give an 
intellectual assent to some abstract proposition of the 
mind, such as the Unity of God. To bea Jew is to feel 
oneself a member of a great brotherhood in which the 
safety, the welfare, and the honour of all is in the keeping 
of each; it is to stand firm against temptation and — 
corrupt example from far and near; it is to make 
sacrifices of comfort, pleasure, convenience, to be content 
to suffer privation and contumely for one’s faith and 
people; to answer all detractors by a blameless life: 
it is to remember that the family affections, implanted 
by nature, are to be the parents of all other affections, 
and that the home must be the nursery of all the virtues, 
not their prison, much less their grave; to be to the 
front wherever men are suffering from want, ignorance 
or tyranny; it is to glory in your heaven-directed 
history, and to bear in mind that he who cares not for 
Israel’s past, will not do much that shall be worth 
remembering in Israel’s future; it is to cherish your 
heritage in the Word of God, to search it and cling to 
it through good and evil repute ; it is to unite with all 
good men and true, in order to roll away the reproach 
of religious indifference from the fair fame of a people 
whom God has so long nourished and blessed by the 
inexhaustible stream of His mercies; and, failing 
associates in this great emprise, though there be no 
majority on your side, though numbers be against you, 
though you be left alone—then to be and to do 
all this alone, in the face of opposition, of persecution, 
of calumny, in the face of contempt and ridicule, the 
deadliest foe to enthusiasm, upheld and inspired by the 
thought that “one man with God is a majority.” 


JUDAISM AND CITIZENSHIP 


(Before the Mayor and Corporation of Portsmouth, 
Sunday, January 21st, 1894.) 


ZECH. viii. 3: ‘‘ And Jerusalem shall be called the City of Truth.” 


My DEAR FRIENDS,—To any one with even a moderate 
share of that historic sense which has played so large a 
part in the preservation of the Jewish people amid every 
vicissitude of fortune, the circumstances under which 
we are met here to-day must be full of a rare and striking 
suggestiveness. The Portsmouth Hebrew Congregation 
—I trust you are aware of it and appreciate it—is among 
the oldest, with the exception of one or two in the 
metropolis, perhaps the oldest congregation of Jews in 
this country. If the inference be correct which has 
been drawn from the examination of your archives by 
one of the ablest of our Anglo-Jewish historians,t you 
have as a congregation attained, and may have exceeded, 
the respectable age of 200 years. Beginning as an 
offshoot of Metropolitan Judaism you have during all 
this time preserved your connexion intact with the 
central religious authorities. From the days of R. Uri 
Pheibush, at the end of the seventeenth century, this 
feeling of congregational brotherhood has happily 
endured; and, for my part, I cannot help expressing 


1 Mr. Lucien Wolf, on the Portsmouth Pinkes: see Jewish 
Chronicle, August 15th, 1890. 
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the hope that the present occasion may serve as another 
token of that religious solidarity which unites the Jews 
of this country without regard to parochial or municipal 
boundaries. 

But our gathering here to-day is suggestive in another 
direction. As I look about me and observe who and 
what those are now collected within this house, reared 
to the honour of the God of Israel, scarcely can I refrain 
from an exclamation of mingled amazement and grati- 
tude at the change that has come over the state of the 
Jews of England since the time, two centuries ago, when 
this congregation was called into existence. A few 
decades only had then elapsed since the sagacious 
statesmanship of Cromwell had resolved to open the 
doors of this hospitable land to the wandering sons of 
Israel. That was a mercy, but it was a comparatively 
small mercy, for at that day the Jew had few rights 
beyond those of simple domicile. The liberal professions 
were closed to him. He was not permitted to serve 
his country or his countrymen in any honourable public 
capacity. Influence in the government, whether of his 
country or his city, he had none. He was not forgotten 
to be taxed, but he was not much remembered for 
representation. Such was the state of the law for a 
considerable period later, that if a feeling of piety 
prompted him to leave a legacy for the benefit of the 
Synagogue, the law could step in and declare such a 
disposition null and void, because it was an endowment 
for “a superstitious object.” Those were days when 
the Jew was never so happy as when he was unnoticed. 
He knew and he felt himself to be a stranger in a strange 
land. 


But those times have passed, never to be recalled. 
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The dawn may have seemed long in coming, but it came 
at last, and has spread more and more unto the perfect 
day of perfect liberty. In Great Britain public opinion, 
moves by gradual and deliberate stages, but when it 
has moved, it is not in the habit of turning back. Great 
civil and political changes ripen slowly among us, and 
are all the healthier and sturdier for it; they are not, 
as elsewhere is so often the case, the offspring of hysterical 
panic or effervescent emotion, and hence, when the 
change is made, it is made without ungenerous restric- 
tions and reservations ; when the boon of emancipation 
is granted, it is granted ungrudgingly, with an honest, 
frank and manly hand, that does but obey the great 
heart of a great nation. 

And so, as one of the results of this welcome growth 
of political and religious toleration, you find yourselves 
here to-day in a Jewish House of Prayer, a mixed con- 
gregation of Christians and Jews, who, your normal 
differences notwithstanding, see no harm in combining 
for the worship of the One and only God, united also 
in your love for the historic town, where many of you 
have been born, which some of you right worthily 
represent, and in whose welfare and honour your own 
is intimately bound up. It is the latter subject, the 
honour and the welfare of your town and borough, that 
claims our closer attention just now. 

In the eighth chapter of Zechariah, from which the 
lesson and the text are taken, there is unrolled before 
our eyes the picture of an ideal city. True, the prophet 
gives it a local setting; it is of a restored and glorified 
Jerusalem he is thinking ; but this only serves to render 
the picture more distinct in outline, and effects that 
union of the real with the ideal which is one of the 
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characteristic excellences of the old Hebrew prophets. 
He reads the Scriptures to little advantage who does 
not perceive how frequently, under such limitations of 
time and space, lessons are to be met with fitted, in all 
essentials, for perpetual and universal application. 

Now what are the main features of this ideal city in 
the conception of the prophet ? It is a city where peace 
and prosperity reign (v. 12); where labour finds its due 
recompense ; where men are not “ set every one against 
his neighbour”’; where a general feeling of security 
banishes all sense of fear (13, 15); it is a healthy city, 
where men and women live the full term of their natural 
lives (4). Within its walls dulness and gloom are un- 
known ; it is a cheerful, mirthful city, the old anniver- 
saries of public mourning changed (since the reason 
for them has vanished) into days of gladness and cheerful 
feasts (19), while—mark this exquisitely human touch 
—while the streets, or rather open spaces, for such is 
the significance of the Hebrew term—the broad and open 
spaces are full of laughing, playing, merry boys and 
girls (8). And to crown all, it is a truth-loving, a justice- 
loving, a Godly city, where men are not ashamed to 
confess and thank Him, to whom, as the prime Source, 
can be traced all blessings, public and private, national 
and individual, as well as the capacity to make a right 
use of them (3, 16, 2T). 

Is it too sanguine a dream to cherish that we are mov- 
ing forward to the time when the great centres of the 
throbbing life of this country, its cities and its towns, 
shall approximate more closely than they hitherto have 
done, or than they do at present, to this ideal? Any- 
how, here are the lines on which we have to work. In 
the measure in which we follow those lines, in that 
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measure shall we acquit ourselves of our duty as true 
citizens. We have then to learn, and to teach, in these 
anxious days of false socialism, that the way to overcome 
that enemy of all civilization is to oppose to it the spirit 
of true socialism; that the interests of all classes are 
indissolubly interwoven; that ‘“‘rich and poor must 
meet together, for that the Lord is the maker of them 
both ” ; that order and liberty are not mutual antagon- 
ists, but natural allies in the social system. We have 
to realize, in an age when science is continually revealing 
to us more and more of the divine laws of health, that to 
leave unremedied any unsanitary conditions over which 
we can have control, especially in the congested areas 
of population, is perceptibly to increase suffering and 
mortality among our fellow-men, and to incur the charge 
of constructive blood-guiltiness. We have to awaken 
fully to the fact, not yet as widely recognized as it ought 
to be, that one of the surest ways to make men better 
is to make them happier, to widen and elevate their 
tastes, by improved education, by free libraries and 
museums, and similar agencies; to give the people 
plenty of breathing spaces, to do something for their 
rational amusement and recreation, and thus to remove 
the reproach so often levelled against English cities, 
that they offer hardly any other alternative than dulness 
or drunkenness. We need to understand and fulfil our 
duty to the children of the community, who are one day 
themselves to be full citizens, and, if not rulers 
of others, self-rulers—which is harder—to make their 
childhood and youth bright, cheerful and joyous, the 
memory of which shall abide with them as a happy 
heritage for the rest of their days. Finally, we have on 
the one hand to “execute the judgment of truth and 
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peace within our gates,” so that while evildoers are 
restrained, the good are encouraged, and, on the other, 
to honour God not only with our lips but in our lives, so 
that, led haply by our example, the “many and the 
strong’ may “‘seek the Lord of hosts and pray before 
Him.” When we have done these things, and just in 
so far as we shall have done them, we shall have trans- 
formed our cities into “ cities of truth.” 

I am tempted in this connexion, dear friends, to bring 
under your notice what were the notions of the ancient 
Jewish sages, the doctors of the Talmud, concerning the 
essential qualifications of a habitable city. What may 
be called the Municipal Legislation of the Talmud covers 
a wide field, fully to explore which this is not the time 
and place. But a few examples may serve as specimens 
of the rest. The minimum requirements of a habitable 
city are said to be ten. No wise man will live where one 
of the following is lacking: A physician, a surgeon, a 
proper system of drainage, a public hath-house, pure 
drinking water, drawn either from the river or from 
springs; a meeting-house for worship, a teacher of 
children, a notary, an organization for the distribution 
of relief to the poor, and lastly, a magisterial court with 
power to give effect to its decrees (Sanhedrin 17b). 
Not a bad summary of many of the most important 
municipal institutions ; one which for centuries might 
have served as a model for European cities, and to the 
comprehensive excellence of which the spirit of human 
progress is slowly paying the homage of adoption. Other 
interesting points might be cited, such as that, with the 
object of facilitating traffic, the high roads were to be con- 
structed of a minimum breadth of sixteen cubits, or thirty 
two feet, while those leading to the Cities of Refuge 
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were to be double that width (Baba Bathra rooa) ; that, 
if a river ran through a town, the sides of the river had to 
be kept clear so as to allow of vessels being hauled along 
the banks (Baba Meziah 107b); that utmost care had 
to be taken, and a general rate to be levied, for the 
administration of relief to the poor, as well as for keeping 
the streets in a proper state of repair, for cleansing them, 
and for the removal of all obstacles and impediments 
to the free passage of man and beast (Baba Kama 5ob) ; 
that manufactures, deemed to be injurious to health or 
offensive to the general population, were not allowed 
to be carried on at a point nearer than fifty cubits from 
the extreme limit of a town (Baba Bathra 25a) ; that all 
interments had to be extra-mural, no graveyards being 
permitted within the town itself (ib id.)}+; and I might 
remind you how slow we have been to follow this ancient 
Jewish ordinance, for it is only forty years since, by the 
Burial Act of 1855, the parish churchyards within the 
metropolis were closed; though the custom, strangely 
enough, still prevails of using cathedrals and abbeys as 
receptacles for the mortal remains of our most illustrious 
men ; in other words, of honouring the dead by imperil- 
ling the living. 

I pass to another, and not less weighty side of our 
subject. To all that has hitherto been said on the 
duties of citizens, whether as suggested by ancient teach- 
ings or by latter-day requirements, it will pernaps be 
objected, “‘ What you adduce may be facts, and may be 
more or less interesting; but are you not mixing up 
matters that do not belong together, things sacred and 
things secular in strange confusion ? The line between 


1 Comp. Das Mosdisch-Talmudische Polizeivecht, by Professor 
M. Bloch. 
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them is well marked in our days: religion is one thing, 
citizenship, with its privileges and obligations, is an- 
other.” Well, my friends, in a certain superficial sense 
this may be true, but in a deeper sense it is not true. 
Religion and civic virtue are only two in the sense in 
which a root and a branch are two. A shrivelled and 
pitiful thing is that religion which is only an affair of 
synagogues and churches, of special times and occasions, 
and nothing else. What is the value of that man’s 
religion whose fellow-man is not the better for it; whom 
it does not impel to do something for the common weal ; 
in whom it does not kindle a zealous spirit to diffuse, 
according to his opportunities, light and joy in the lives 
of others ? The city of truth is there where men, not 
content with serving God in His house, serve Him by 
serving His children beyond it. 

And, therefore, to you, as citizens, I would say in all 
earnestness and affection: Cherish your patrimony in 
this important town of the empire; consider that the 
very freedom of our institutions burdens us with a 
responsibility of which we cannot rid ourselves. It is 
the curse of despotism that in its chill atmosphere the 
civic virtues never have a chance of ripening. Men 
shirk their duties and shield themselves under their own 
impotence. You cannot, nor I am sure do you desire 
to plead thus. It is the barest truism to say that, in the 
long run and under such conditions as prevail in England, 
our cities and our country both will get the government 
they deserve. Do not, therefore, grow indifferent to the 
conduct of public affairs. Watch them zealously and 
jealously with an eye to justice and truth. Keep your 
indignation warm for genuine abuses. Do not say 
“They concern me not. Not until they touch me 
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will I stir.’ For, as James Russell Lowell has 
written, 


They are slaves most base 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 


Remember that of all the evil done in the world one- 
third is due to the vicious people who do it and two- 
thirds to the virtuous who let it be done. 

But if these truths should be taken to heart by the 
rank and file, the officers and leaders of the community 
can least afford to ignore them. Upon them the burden 
of responsibilities is indeed an onerous one. Some 
measure of honour is theirs also. But there is no true 
honour divorced from duty. There isan Eastern apolo- 
gue to the effect that a poor woman once came lamenting 
to the Sultan. All her property, she pleaded, had been 
stolen, while she was asleep, and she now asked him to 
make her restitution for what she had lost. ‘“ Why 
were you asleep ?”’ asked the Sultan. “I slept,” the 
poor woman replied, “ because I thought you were 
awake.” 

And in truth those who are charged with the care of 
the public interests and are honoured with the public 
confidence, can have no easy time of it, if they are true to 
their trust. Unsparing of themselves, wakeful even to 
sleeplessness they must be, that the community may 
have rest and peace, and be secure and prosper. How 
much of the glory and the greatness of England has 
been due to the fact that there have not been wanting 
men who were content to accept of honours on these 
conditions and on these alone! As to popularity, 
which to some is as the breath of their nostrils, may 
you do nothing unworthy either to forfeit it or to gain 
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it. A great judge (Lord Mansfield) once said, ‘‘ Popu- 
larity is of two kinds—there is the popularity that is 
run after, and there is the popularity that follows.” 
Be yours the popularity that follows! Be just and fear 
not ! 

And to my brethren of the faith of Israel, let my last 
words be addressed as were my first. May they never 
dissociate themselves from the high and holy task of 
promoting the welfare of their town and of their country. 
Indifference to these objects is least excusable in the 
Jew. He is, at last, what he has so long and ardently 
yearned to be, an integral part of the political and social 
fabric of his country. Alike in the government of the 
Empire and of its great municipalities he may, according 
to his merits, bear his part. Not a vestige of those 
disqualifications, beneath which our forefathers suffered, 
and millions of our brethren at this day still fret and 
groan, remains to burden us. A spirit of enlightenment 
and humanity animates our rulers and our fellow-citizens 
—a spirit to which it behoves us to respond, and not 
with mere lip-homage alone. 

“Tt is high time,’”’ wrote Leopold Zunz in the days 
when the emancipation of the Jews of Europe was being 
constantly postponed under some pretext or other, or 
was being dealt with in a huckstering and grudging 
spirit, “ It is high time that, instead of having rights 
and liberties doled out to them, they should obtain 
Right and Liberty.” It was wellsaid. To have “ rights 
and liberties ”’ is to have something exclusive ; to enjoy 
privileges denied to others. “ Right and Liberty ” 
are one and indivisible, and belong to all men as such. 
Well, “‘ Right and Liberty ” are ours, if any people on 
the face of the earth can be said to possess them. No 
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fetters bind us to-day, unless it be those we choose to 
impose upon ourselves. Surely we owe something to 
the land and the people where and among whom our 
lines are fallen, and of which we are an integral part. 
We owe it to them to forge no fresh chains for ourselves. 
We owe it to them to take our share of the national 
burdens and in the national life, to seek our prosperity 
in theirs, to respect the law and its representatives, from 
the humblest officer of justice to the sovereign upon 
the throne, to set up no barriers between the Jew and 
the Englishman, to obey in the letter and the spirit the 
exhortation of God’s inspired servant, ‘‘ Seek ye the 
peace of the city whither I have caused you to be carried 
into exile and pray for it unto the Lord, for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace.’’ (Jeremiah xxix. 7). 
God help us all so to understand and to “ execute the 
judgment of truth and peace within our gates!”’ 


VARIATIONS IN CHARACTER 


(East London Synagogue, 
Sabbath, December 15th, 1890.) 


GENESIS xxv. 27: ‘“‘And the boys grew: and Esau was a 
cunning hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob was a plain 
man, dwelling in tents.” 

GENESIS xxvii. 38: ‘‘ And Esau said unto his father, Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father ? Bless me, even me also, O 
my father.” 


ANY ONE who goes about the world with his eyes open 
must have noticed this fact, that among hundreds of 
people whom he knows and thousands he meets, there 
are not two who are altogether alike. Watch the crowds 
that pass you in the busiest thoroughfares of this metro- 
polis. Each face has some peculiarity of its own, some 
peculiarity of feature, complexion, expression, so marked 
as to distinguish it from all others. There is always an 
element of improbability as well as of weird fascination 
in romances or dramas founded on a confusion between 
two characters, each of which is the other’s double. 
When, as sometimes happens in real life, we mistake two 
people for each other, the reason is not that they are 
absolutely alike but that we have not sufficiently noted 
the difference between them. People often think 
foreigners of a different race all alike; this is clearly 
due, not to identity in the observed but to inaccuracy in 
the observer. Probably if the whole human race were 
passed in review before us, and our eyes were keen 
enough and our memories retentive enough, we should 
S.M. & D 
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be forced to admit that in all the vast host of humanity 
there is no such thing as an exact repetition. 

God, had He so chosen, might no doubt have cast us 
all in the same mould. Masses of men might have been 
cut out like quantities of the cheap boots and clothes so 
many of us have to wear, upon the rough material of 
which a big strong machine descends and turns the 
things out wholesale, all according tosample. But by a 
slight change in the Hebrew of the text, “ There is no 
Rock like our God,” our sages derived the thought “There 
is no Modeller like our God.” Here is the human coun- 
tenance, limited in size and fairly uniform in shape, and 
yet within these narrow lines and working, so to speak, 
with the same clay, the divine Modeller and Artist pro- 
duces in the one species man, an endless variety of indi- 
viduals. There are, no doubt, similarities common to 
one group of human beings ; there are also national like- 
nesses; there are still stronger family resemblances ; 
but an observant eye detects differences in the very like- 
ness. Englishmen differ from Englishmen as well as 
from foreigners, Jews from Jews as well as from Gen- 
tiles, and members of the very same family are by no 
means all of the same pattern, as those who are blessed 
with many relations have found out. The more we think 
of it the more we must marvel at the inexhaustible fer- 
tility of resource that can so modify the materials of 
which we mortals are made, that it would. be easier to 
count the drops of the ocean than to tell all the varia- 
tions possible in the human face alone. 

Now, what may be suggested as the reason for this 
infinite diversity in the outward appearance of human 
beings ? More than one answer could be given, but the 
answer that commends itself to-day is that the Almighty 
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God by this means intended to teach us that those differ- 
ences which we so easily trace in the human countenance 
are not less prevalent in the human mind and character ; 
nay, that in the mind and character of men there are 
likely to be many more and greater differences, because 
God is there dealing with far finer elements ; that men 
have been intended from the first not only to be outwardly 
distinguishable from one another, but to have different 
thoughts, opinions, tastes, feelings, likings—that all 
this is God’s own doing, and therefore something not to 
be deplored, but to be understood, to be made the best 
of, and to be grateful for. 

There is a passage in the Talmud where all this, and the 
inference I have ventured to draw from it, is anticipated. 
“He who beholds a crowd of Israelites says: Blessed 
be the Wise Knower of Secrets, for the characters of 
these do not resemble one another just as their faces are 
dissimilar’ (Berachoth 58a). 

Let us try to follow up this subject. The whole of 
the family histories that make up the greater part of the 
Book of Genesis, which we are now reading in the syna- 
gogues, seems to point distinctly to this lesson—that the 
children of a household are not exactly alike and are not 
intended to be alike. God, it has been well said, does 
not repeat, he complements. There are extraordinary 
differences in the characters and dispositions of the chil- 
dren of all the three patriarchs. To refer only to those 
whose doings form a part of to-day’s reading, we have 
two brothers, the one a roving hunter, the other a quiet 
stay-at-home. It is a gross error to suppose that 
there is anything like a reproach intended by the 
remark, ‘‘ And Esau was a skilful hunter, a man of the 
field.” In this world there is need and there is room 
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for hunters as well as for shepherds. The world depends 
on its men of action as well as on its men of thought. 
It is a matter of constitution, of bent. If the parents 
had been foolish enough to interfere, they might have 
made of Esau a poor shepherd and of Jacob an incom- 
petent hunter. Esau would have proved a very unman- 
ageable person confined to the shepherd’s tents ; and as 
to his sheep and his studies they would have been both 
alike neglected. While Jacob, as a man of the chase, 
would have been, with all deference to the memory of 
our ancestor, a failure. The only creatures who would 
have had reason to rejoice at his taking to that pursuit 
would have been the animals whom he hunted. 

Jewish tradition with true insight makes much of the 
virtues of Esau. The Rabbis point to his independence 
of spirit, to his filial love. He was scarcely a model 
brother, but he was in many ways a good son. Never, 
says another sage, did Esau possess a choice morsel or a 
refreshing draught but he gave it to his father. Rabbi 
Simeon ben Gamaliel declared that though he could 
honestly claim to have striven to do his duty as a child 
to his father, he had not shown one hundredth part of 
Esau’s filial devotion. But we are not now analysing 
the two characters of Jacob and Esau. The fact for us 
is the difference between them. Who does not listen now 
with a heart aglow with sympathy to Esau’s pathetic 
cry: ‘‘ Hast thou but one blessing, my father ? Bless 
me, even me, also.” And who does not rejoice to hear 
the father’s voice again raised to infuse hope and courage 
in the breast of one who, when put to the final test, 
valued above all things a father’s blessing ? 

How well would it be, dear brethren, if we took this 
teaching to heart in our own family life. Reflect on the 
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dispositions of your children, and you will find in them 
qualities of body, mind, and soul, as opposite as were to 
be seen in the patriarch’s offspring, as diverse as were 
afterwards presented in the children of Jacob himself : 
in one the spirit of patience, in the other the spirit of 
enterprise, in one physical in another moral courage, in 
the one great talents, in the other strong affections. 
Even in the mind and heart of a child, nature does not 
slavishly copy her own work. How much less likely is 
this to be the case when the child has become a grown 
manor woman. And how much of the strife and sorrow, 
that have swept like a flood over many a household and 
left it in ruins, might have been saved if this simple truth 
had been fairly grasped by all, parents and children, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters :—that God had 
designedly called into being minds and hearts with 
different thoughts and feelings, not to destroy or to 
thwart each other but to exist helpfully side by side, all 
together supplying what each singly lacks! Our 
heavenly Father has more than one blessing. 

Let us now pass from the family to the community. 
The same facts and the same moral confront us there. 
The descendants of Isaac are still not all of one mind. 
Only, instead of their being only two, they number now 
some ten millions in the world, and there is quite a large 
body of them in this city alone. Probably in no com- 
munity of equal size is there a greater diversity of opinion, 
to judge from the noise they make; certainly in none 
would it be possible to find people of more varied shades 
of religious belief. Here again we have a general like- 
ness, but a large number of specific differences. We 
have to face the fact, and turn it to gain not loss. We 
can retain the olden Jewish solidarity in its best sense if 
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we will admit that a very successful chemical com- 
pound may be made out of unlike elements. You can 
easily cause an explosion if you handle the parts clumsily: 
To drop this metaphor, what we ought to avoid is the 
tendency to lament that all our brethren do not adapt 
themselves to that perfect model which each one sees in 
himself. We must shun wanton, personal, irritating 
condemnation of one another. 

Far be it from me to imply that all criticism is object- 
tionable. This were absurd on the face of it. There is 
nothing more invigorating than the healthy breeze of 
public opinion, and it is well that it should play upon 
Judaism, upon its institutions, its followers and their 
doings and sayings, so far as they are of public interest. 
But when its object is to fetter the understanding, to 
undermine independence, to disparage faith and hope, to 
put a premium on hypocrisy, to sét class against class, 
the shepherd against the flock and the flock against the 
shepherd, to condemn all honest differences of opinion, 
then I say beware of it! It loses sight, intentionally or 
unintentionally, of those distinctions which it is mad- 
ness to attempt to get rid of, which never will be got 
rid of. If it were necessary to adduce proof 
for this statement one could appeal to the Rabbinic 
literature. In a score of passages the sages describe the 
varying characters of men. Some are receptive, some 
creative, they tell us ; one questions everything, another 
has never a doubt. My friends, we cannot eliminate the 
doubters ; what we can do is convert them into heretics. 
Instead of making the communal roof wide enough to 
hold the whole House of Israel, we can contract it into 
a barn scarcely big enough to contain the members of 
our little conventicle. 
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After all, the true criterion between man and man is, 
“Ts hein earnest or not ?” If heis, then you may differ 
from him, but you must respect him, you must desire to 
win his respect. From mutual respect what a stream of 
fertilizing virtue would flow! From respect to under- 
standing, from understanding to tolerance, from tolerance 
to a renewal of fellowship and love! Oh, that there 
were among us a little of that glorious breadth of spirit 
which is wafted to us from the Talmud across some six- 
teen centuries: ‘‘It was a saying often in the mouth of 
the Rabbis in Jabneh: I am a man and my fellow isa 
man; my work is in the city and his work in the field ; 
I rise up early for my work, and he rises up early for his. 
Just as he cannot excel in my work, so cannot I excel in 
his. And shouldst thou be inclined to say, I serve much 
and he littlk—-we have been taught that it matters not 
whether one’s actual service amount to much and 
another man’s to little, so long as the heart of each is 
directed towards heaven!” (Berachoth 17a). 

But our doctrine ought not to stop here. We might 
extend the application of this principle still further ; 
from members of the same household, and members of 
the same religious fraternity, to the members of the whole 
human race, brethren descended from the same primeval 
stock, children of the same heavenly Father. As in the 
home circle so in this vast human family there are 
differences which, we may believe, were implanted by the 
Creator’s hand. Identity of national characteristics is by 
no means an ideal to be desired. The very varieties in 
national talents and ambitions correspond to varieties 
of work which has to be done in the world. Then again, 
“God fulfils Himself in many ways, lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” It is diversity that keeps 
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human nature sweet. A common level, even if good, 
tends to become a low level. You usually get long, 
broad stretches of level ground on lowlands not on heights. 
And we, here assembled, should be the first to see and 
proclaim this. We Jews are the victims of the world’s 
blind desire for uniformity. We are unlike, therefore 
we must be suspected, misprized by the rest of our 
fellow-beings. As Leroy-Beaulieu has said, herein is 
revealed the Philistinism of the world, which can never 
tolerate divergency from an assumed convention, a 
convention which is, after all, not real but the figment of 
a shallow philosophy. 

The fault is not all on the other side. If the world is 
unfair to us, we are apt to be unfair to the world. Jews 
and Gentiles are slow to understand each other; they 
are not very anxious to try to reach this understanding. 
They are content to see each other through a mist of 
prejudice, and so fail to read each other’s true heart. 

A traveller once related a strange experience he had in 
crossing a mountain. ‘‘ One morning,” said he, “when 
the mist hung upon the hills I was going along my road 
when I saw an object at a distance which I took for a 
monster. When I came nearer to it, I saw it was a 
man; when I came close up to him, I found it was my 
brother.” 

This story well expresses what happens in the esti- 
mates which Israelites and non-Israelites form of each 
other. Certainly the less we Jews are understood, the 
more we are maligned. Viewed in the mists of bigotry, 
we seem to have no semblance of aman; as we are more 
nearly approached, our general likeness to the rest of 
humanity becomes clear; until at last when no distort- 
ing medium separates us, we are recognized as brothers. 
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Brothers, like yet different. As all men come to regard 
all other men as their brethren, so must they learn to 
make allowances for all those varieties in human thought 
and emotion, and not only to make allowances but to 
glory in those varieties, which are as much 
a part of God’s plan as are the varieties in birds and 
trees and flowers, which are so conspicuous and so 
beautiful a feature in the material world. 

But while waiting for this humane consummation, our 
own duty is plain. We know what it is to be judged un- 
mercifully by the world, and it ill becomes any of us to 
judge the world unmercifully. Let us grow daily more 
eager to turn our eyes from the faults of others and to 
fix them more keenly on our own; to avoid doing to 
others, in the noble words of Hillel, what we would not 
have others do unto us; to do justice to all men—it is 
the most difficult, the most god-like of virtues ; to recog- 
nize the good that is in all men ; and whether in our rela- 
tion to our own families, to our religious community, or 
to the great human family of which we are all members— 
to bear in mind Malachi’s exhortation: “‘ Have we not 
allone father ? hath not one God created us? why do 
we deal treacherously every man against his brother ?” 
Let us see to it that this reproach cease to be relevant to 
ourselves. 


THE CHEVRA KADISHA 


(Before the members of the Chevra Kadisha, ov Holy Brotherhood of 
Ministrants to the dying and the dead, at the special service 
held in the new West End Synagogue, 

On Sunday, March 8th, 1896.) 


RutHi. 8: “ The Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt 
with the dead, and with me.” 


LET me offer you, my friends, a very cordial welcome 
here to-day, and not the least cordial welcome to such 
of you as may have come from a distance to take part 
in this solemn service in connexion with the Chevra 
Kadisha. It was a happy inspiration which induced 
you to vary the place of the annual meeting of your 
Association or “holy Brotherhood of Ministrants to 
the dying and the dead.’ Last year it was held in the 
east, this year in the west; in future, it may be, you 
will choose other districts of the metropolis for the pur- 
pose of your commemoration. It helps to emphasize 
the idea of which this society is a symbol, and which 
sooner or later is forced upon the most reluctant under- 
standing—the idea of the essential equality -of all men, 
for that God has sent two great levellers into His world 
—Death and Religion; Death which levels down, 
Religion which levels up. 

Both points are illustrated by the events associated 
with our text. Elimelech and his family had left their 


famine-stricken country and betaken themselves to the 
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land of plenty. But did they escape the fate they 
dreaded ? Had they made a covenant with death ? 
Death followed them from hungry Judea to Moab, and 
there laid low the head of the household and both his 
sons. Happily, too, in that same story of Ruth, Religion, 
that other mighty leveller, manifests its sovereign power 
to raise mortals to heights that were otherwise unattain- 
able by them. Not even the Bible itself has anything 
more sublime to tell us concerning Faith and Faithful- 
ness than Ruth’s immortal utterance, ‘‘ Thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God.” 

But how has she risen to that spiritual height ? 
How? By starting with acts of simple human good- 
ness. ‘‘ The Lord deal kindly with you,” said Naomi, 
“as ye have dealt with the dead and with me.” Surely 
there is more in this than a reference to the conduct of 
Ruth and her sister towards their husbands in-their life- 
time. “ Ye have dealt kindly with the dead ’’—when 
they died ye did not forget your duty to them. ‘ Ruth 
and Orpah applied themselves to the preparation of the 
grave clothes for the dead,’”’ says the Midrash, by way 
of illustration. There is nothing improbable in the 
inference, nor indeed in concluding that they fulfilled 
all such services as were due from the faithful living to 
the beloved dead; that they devoutly attended to the 
funeral rites ; that they honoured the memory of their 
dead husbands, and, for their sakes, showed kindness 
to the trebly bereaved widow and mother. And, once 
under the impetus which such deeds of practical good- 
ness impart, Ruth stops not in her upward course until 
she reaches the spiritual level of those who ‘‘ come to 
trust under the wings of the Lord God of Israel.” 

Such, I take it, is also the object which a society like 
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the Chevra Kadisha aims at—to let humanity aid reli- 
gion, and religion humanity, in the hope that finally the 
twain may merge in a union of perfection. But what: 
is it you more specially undertake ? You soothe the 
last hours of the dying ; you join your prayers to theirs, 
or, if they be too feeble for speech themselves, you become 
their mouthpiece in prayer as they set out on the last 
journey across the dark river to the promised land; you 
supervise the last rites of our holy faith ; you guarantee 
their decorous observance, the lustration of the body, 
its guardianship above, its interment in the soil; you 
are at hand to comfort those that mourn, and you 
permit them to feel that neither in their sorrow nor in 
their petitions to Heaven for strength and consolation 
are they alone. All this has to be done quietly, unob- 
trusively, sympathetically, and above all tactfully. 
People without tact are not of much use among the dying 
and the sorrowful. But for that matter neither are they 
of much use among the living and the joyful. 

But our meeting here to-day under the auspices of 
the Chevra Kadisha suggests a few reflections of a kin- 
dred character, which I trust may not be deemed inap- 
propriate by any who have had to make experience of 
the trials and sorrows of mortality. In the first place, 
let me remark: I know there are people who look upon 
all reference to these subjects as indications of a morbid 
spirit. You must not mention Death to ears polite. 
Is it not rather a question whether the charge of a mor- 
bid spirit does not recoil upon those who make it ? Are 
they not more truly morbid in their sensitiveness, in 
their timidity, in their self-indulgence, in their wilful 
blindness, they who refuse to realize that, differing as 
we may in all things else, death is the one experience 
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each child of man is destined to face? To contemplate 
from time to time, even seriously to prepare for the debt 
all nature has to pay, is not the mark of a diseased imagi- 
nation. All healthy enjoyment of life implies a just 
estimate of the value of life. 

Then, again, there are those who consider all refer- 
ence to their dead as a useless clouding of the sunshine 
of life. O, what do they not lose out of the sacred 
treasury of the reminiscences of love who banish or sup- 
press all mention of their departed loved ones! I see 
no signs of such a tendency in words like those of Naomi : 
“The Lord deal kindly with you as ye have dealt with 
the dead.’”’ How much freer, franker, more natural 
our domestic and social life would become, if we accus- 
tomed ourselves not only to think of our dead, but 
unrestrainedly to speak of them by name, and granted 
them an actual and decisive influence on the lives and 
conduct of the survivors. Is it not a mistake to con- 
sign their names to a silence as of the tomb ? Do people 
flatter themselves to obtain an immunity from grief by 
shunning the mention of those they have lost ? If so, 
they may purchase the privilege at a heavy price—the 
price, it may be, of the very memory of the departed. 
I can conceive no more beautiful or more dignified form 
of family life than where the dead are, as it were, taken 
into daily and hourly counsel, and their wishes are as 
scrupulously regarded as if they were still in the land 
of the living. 

Once more; in the task of ministering to the dying 
and the dead it is desirable that the residents of every 
district, rich and poor, men and women, should take 
their share. Some there are, no doubt, who are con- 
stitutionally unfit for such services. But it is possible, 
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and indeed but too common, to exaggerate this supposed 
natural unfitness and inability. People too readily per- 
suade themselves that they have a constitutional unfit-, 
ness for whatever is in the least degree unpleasant or 
trying to them, as if these things could be banished from 
any life, as if the ideal of existence would be to pass from 
the beginning of it to the end, always light-hearted and 
unthinking, without a single check upon the spirit of 
merriment. So Marie Antoinette is said to have entered 
and passed through France on her imarriage, every object 
that might distress the Princess, the poor, the sick, the 
maimed, the halt and the blind being carefully kept out 
of the range of her Imperial Highness’ eyes! Wonder- 
ful it is to observe to what heights of heroic endeavour, 
self-devotion and self-sacrifice, people can rise when the 
occasion demands it, and there are not a few families, I 
am sure, of whom it could be said, that when sickness, 
disaster or death, invaded the household, that then the 
weakest have been equal to prodigies of endurance, and 
the wife, the mother, the daughter, or sister discovered 
and displayed more than the strength and vigour of a 
man. It is a curious point to be noted in our text that, 
though Naomi is speaking to her two daughters-in-law, 
the distinction of the feminine gender so carefully ob- 
served in good Hebrew such as we should expect to find 
in the Book of Ruth—itself a model of the best Hebrew 
style—is disregarded. The peculiarity has not been 
over-looked by the Jewish commentators. Rabbi Moses 
Alshaich aptly remarks thereon that the masculine form 
of speech is used because these women did the work of 
men in providing what was needed for the dead. The 
explanation is a striking one. But may we not give 
to the whole incident a wider meaning, and say that these 
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women manifested in the hour of their bereavement the 
strength of will, the self-command, the control over their 
emotions which we usually consider characteristic of 
the males of the human species, and, in their eager and 
wifely zeal to do all that love and respect demanded, 
suppressed for the time being all thought of their own 
loss and sorrow? The Lord deal kindly with you, brave 
women, even as ye have acted with courageous kindness 
towards the dead ! 

Now, as most of you are aware, the highest form of 
kindness is expressed in Hebrew by the phrase gemiluth 
chesed. Noexact equivalent exists in the English language 
for this Hebrew—at least, I know of none. Theexpression 
carries with it more than kindness, more than charity, 
more than benevolence. It means an act of love which 
looks for no return—for no return, I willnotsay of material 
gain, but not even for a return in the shape of human 
love. Of this form of lovingkindness, the purest is 
assuredly that shown to the dead. All other love may 
be tainted with selfishness, sometimes unsuspected by 
ourselves. At all events, it is possible that advantage 
may accrue to us from the living to whom we have ren- 
dered service, if only in the precious recompense of that 
affection for which the human heart, however hardened, 
cannot help craving. But for the kindness we show 
to the dead, what reward can we expect from them ? 
They come not again. What we do for them is done for 
love’s sake, or what is the same thing, for God’s sake. 
It is the highest, the purest gemiluth chesed. 

And yet, somehow, such love always brings its recom- 
pense in another way, whether in the perpetuation of 
its own example among others, or in the comforting 
descent of the divine spirit upon those who manifest it. 
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How touching a lesson is that which the Talmud draws 
from the incidents connected with the deaths of some 
of the great men of old! On the death of Jacob, who 
is it that undertakes the task of the patriarch’s obse- 
quies? It is Joseph, the greatest of his sons. His 
almost regal state is laid aside, or is employed only to do 
honour to his father’s remains. ‘‘ And Joseph went up 
to bury his father: and with him were the servants of 
Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and his brethren and 
his father’s household—chariots and horsemen—a very 
great company.” In the course of time Joseph dies ; 
and who is it that charges himself with the care of his 
remains ? Moses, the greatest of Israelites; for while 
the rest were thinking only of the spoil they could take 
with them from the land of Egypt, ‘‘ Moses took the 
bones of Joseph with him,” to give them a resting place 
in the promised land, according to Joseph’s last wish. 
The hour comes for Moses to quit this world. The 
greatest of the sons of Israel—who will perform for him 
the last tender sacred offices? None other than the 
Holy One, blessed be He; as it is said, ‘‘ And Moses 
the servant of the Lord died at the word of the Lord, 
and He buried him in the valley in the land of Moab.” 
And not for Moses alone, declared the Talmud, but for 
every good man and woman God himself is surety, as it 
is said, ‘‘ Let thy piety go before thee, the glory of the 
Lord will follow thee.’’ Yes, when all else fails us, the 
Lord will deal kindly with us, if we have dealt kindly 
with the dead. 

Two truths—the one the most solemn, the other the 
most lofty—it is given to mortal man to realize; two 
truths are mightily borne in upon every one whose sacred 
privilege it has been to minister to the dying and the 
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dead. The one is that death, however dreaded, is not 
dreadful. It is in the thought, in the anticipation of 
death, that all the terror lies, not in death itself. When 
death crosses the threshold the mind has already ceased 
to register the sufferings of the body. Before the supreme 
moment arrives when the soul slips her fetters and starts 
on her flight heavenwards, her ancient companion, the 
body, has lost all sensation, all consciousness. ‘‘ Fear 
is more pain than is the pain it fears,” says the poet ; 
and it is literally true that when the Angel of Death aims 
his dart at us, by that time already “ the bitterness of 
death is past.” 

And the other truth we learn on these occasions, the 
highest it is in the power of man to grasp regarding him- 
self, is that the lifeless clay then lying before us is not 
the creature whom we knew, and who knew us, who 
thought and felt, and loved and hated, and hoped and 
feared, and suffered and rejoiced, and doubted and 
trusted but a few short hours or minutes before. We 
cannot believe it. That body was something that 
belonged to him, as his garments belonged to him; it 
was fis, it was not, it could not have been he. Like the 
other material creations of God, He changeth it, as a 
vesture, and it is changed—it is put aside, it perishes ; 
and its epitaph might be written as that of Socrates 
might have been, ‘“ Here lies mot Socrates.” Nowhere 
so convincingly as at a death-bed do we learn this lesson 
of the difference between body and soul, between the 
real man and his tenement, or feel in our innermost 
hearts what all arguments addressed to our heads might 
fail to prove to us, that it is the dust that returns to the 
earth as it was, but the spirit returns to God who gave it. 

And herein perhaps is the greatest kindness God 
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renders to us in loving recompense for kindness shown 
by us to the dead—in recompense, unasked, unthought 
of, undreamed of—that we perceive with a clearness that 
otherwise never would be ours, the distinction between 
the mortal and the immortal part of man. This is the 
kindness God will show to you who have dealt kindly 
with the dead. Amen. | 


ANSWER HIM NOT! 


(New West End Synagogue, St. Petersburg Place, W., 
Sabbath, February ist, 1896.) 


2 KiNGs xviii. 36: “But the people held their peace, and 
answered him not a word; for the king’s commandment was, 
saying, Answer him not.” 


It would be difficult to imagine a more distressful situa- 
tion than that of the king and nation of Judah as 
depicted in the latter part of the 18th chapter of the 
Second Book of Kings, and in the parallel passage, the 
36th chapter of Isaiah. The victorious Assyrians had 
already been bought off once, at a cost most terrible 
and humiliating to the defeated Jews. Not only had 
King Hezekiah to plead for pardon from Sennacherib, 
but he had to pay for it by emptying his own treasury 
and that of the Temple, and to strip the very portals of 
the Sanctuary of the gold that covered them. But, as 
is wont to occur in such cases, the cupidity of the 
Assyrian king had only been stimulated, not satisfied, 
by Hezekiah s submission and by his honourable com- 
pliance with the terms of peace. Before long the per- 
fidious enemy returns, under an easily-found pretext, to 
attempt the subjugation, or bring about the utter ruin, 
of the Kingdom of Judah. Sennacherib despatches to 
Jerusalem a huge host under three high officers—Tartan, 
i.e the Commander-in-Chief, Rab-saris, the head of 


the royal household, and Rabshakeh, who was probably 
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“the civil commissioner or political officer attached to 
the army.” This personage plays the double part 
of an astute diplomatist, and an insolent conqueror. 
Clever, wily, a fluent master of more than one lan- 
guage, he steps forward to parley with the representa- 
tives of Hezekiah, and harangues them in their own 
Hebrew tongue, well within hearing of the Jewish 
garrison who were crowding the walls. He flatters 
himself that he will overcome all opposition either 
by glib speeches or by truculent threats. He argues 
that resistance is useless against the invincible hosts 
of the Assyrians; he seeks to detach the people from 
their allegiance to their rightful sovereign; he tries 
to sow suspicion in their minds against Hezekiah on 
religious grounds. The king’s officers fear the effect 
of these speeches upon the impressionable multitude ; 
but in reply to their request that he should speak in the 
Syrian language, with which the common people were 
unfamiliar and which was understood only by the higher 
and more educated classes, Rabshakeh raises his voice 
but the louder in the Jews’ language and tries to bribe. 
the masses with promises of all manner of good things if 
they will but break faith with their king, their country 
and their God. Peace and prosperity can be theirs only 
who, in all things, cast in their lot with the victorious 
Assyrians. Rabshakeh had played his part deftly. He 
had cajoled, insinuated, threatened, abused, irritated, 
tempted. It was in vain. ‘The people held their 
peace, and answered him not a word; for the king’s 
commandment was, Answer him not.” 

Was it prudence; was it contempt for the vain-glori- 
ous boasts and the plausible rhetoric of the enemy ; was 
it self-respect ; was it trust in the God of Judah that 
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dictated this silence ? Perhaps all these motives com- 
bined. But who, in looking back upon that extraordi- 
nary scene and remembering how the action of that 
memorable national drama developed, can doubt with 
whom the honours rest, whether with the cunning and 
venomous orator, or with those who took their cue from 
the king’s commandment, Answer him not! 

In the life of the Israelitish people it has always been 
one of the most difficult things to decide what their atti- 
tude should be under the provocation of the ever-recur- 
ring attacks to which they are exposed through the 
envy, the ingrained racial and religious animosity, or 
the blind, unreasoning hatred of their adversaries. The 
grosser methods of expressing these feelings have passed 
away ; but—the feelings themselves ? A book, a pam- 
phlet, an article in a magazine appears, which perceives 
in the Jew nothing but what is evil, which makes the 
whole race answerable for the sins of a part, which con- 
fuses the present with the past, which ignores all that 
Judaism has done and all that it has suffered for the 
good of the world. What are we to do? Are we to 
remain silent ? Will not then the worst charges invented 
by human malignity or perverseness be regarded: as 
proved ? Will it not be argued, Why are they unan- 
swered ? Because they are unanswerable. On the 
other hand, Are we to reply ? Reply leads to rejoinder ; 
the controversy enlarges its boundaries; there follow 
fresh attacks and renewed defences. The ill-disposed 
are not convinced, still less converted ; they read only 
what confirms them in their jaundiced view. Parties 
are formed. The discussion grows in acrimony; it 
attracts an amount of attention that otherwise it would 
never have received, and—such at least has been almost 
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invariably the practical outcome of disputes of this order 
—Jews are regarded with no kindlier eyes after than 
before. It is a sorrowful alternative. With the Rabbi 
of old the modern Jew can say in controversies of this 
kind, “‘ Woe is me if I speak, woe is me if I am silent.” 

It is, of course, impossible to lay down any absolute, 
hard and fast rule in such cases. Each manifestation 
of anti-Semitism has to be considered in connexion with 
its origin, its surroundings, its probable or even its pos- 
sible consequences. And yet it cannot be denied that 
the teaching of our experience hitherto leads, on the 
whole, to this conclusion, that the more energetic we have 
shown ourselves in refuting the calumnies of the foe the 
more publicity and sometimes even the more vitality has 
been given tohiscalumnies. Oneofthe earliest and most 
virulent of anti-Semites was a certain Alexandrian, named 
Apion, against whom Josephus wrote a celebrated work, 
as powerful a piece of controversial literature as is to 
pe found. How comes it that the world knows any- 
thing of the existence of that great traducer of our race ? 
Because Josephus answered him. But for that reply 
the name of the man would have perished from human 
memory. Now, after 1,800 years, you can still examine 
the fly in Josephus’ amber. And, examining it, you 
can note how immutable the type of the species repre- 
sented by Apion has proved itself during all these 
centuries. ; 

In Germany and Austria anti-Semites have been ram- 
pant. But while the Jew-baiters have been utterly 
contemptible, the ardent spirit of Jewish defenders would 
not suffer them to remain so. For every attack upon 
Jews and Judaism there have been given to the world at 
least six replies, the production, most of them, of cul- 
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tured, eloquent, enthusiastic, if not always tactful advo- 
cates. But the enemy’s pamphlets and articles have, 
by these very counterblasts, been mightily noised abroad ; 
they have received a gratuitous but most effective 
advertisement, and have sold in consequence in numbers 
enormously out of proportion to their intrinsic merits, 
with this further and most lamentable result, that the 
feud of races and religions has spread like an over- 
flowing river, and all the land has been covered with a 
deposit neither fertilizing nor odorous. A vile French 
book which bespatters the whole of Jewry has reached, it 
is said, its 142nd edition. Who buys this trash and who 
distributes it we do not exactly know. But it would 
probably amaze us if we ascertained how great a part 
of the notoriety the author has achieved has been due 
directly and indirectly to the neglect by our own brethren, 
wielders of a ready pen or tongue, of the counsel ‘‘ Answer 
him not.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that we in England will not 
imitate these tactics on the rare occasions when some- 
thing like the old anti-Jewish spirit makes its appear- 
ance among us. Common prudence should teach us 
that most attacks of this sort would fail of their object 
through their manifest animus, their poverty of argu- 
ment, or their innate mendacity, if they were left alone. 
In trying to blow out the fire we may but fan it, so that 
what would soon be extinguished of itself may grow into 
a wide-spreading conflagration, under the well-inten- 
tioned efforts of the over zealous and needlessly timid 
among us. 

But it is upon higher than mere prudential grounds 
that we do well, I think, at times to put restraint upon 
ourselves when in this or that channel of ephemeral 
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publicity, we see the Jew traduced, and impose upon 
ourselves a self-denying ordinance, and however strong 
the temptation to reply, and however justified our con-, 
fidence of victory, answer not. There is often a dignity, 
a nobility in silence which no amount or fervour of elo- 
quence can excel. ‘They that be persecuted and per- 
secute not, that hear their own reproach and make no 
answer, that do their duty from the love of duty and 
find cause for gladness even in affliction, of such as these 
the Scripture saith, They that love Him are like the 
sun when he goeth forth in his might.” So speaks the 
Talmud. Like the sun which runs his course, in silence 
unbroken and with blessings unending. “ Like the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might.” What image can one 
conceive of greater dignity ? 

It isrelated of a distinguished Spanish poet and scholar, 
Louis Ponce De Leon, who lay for years in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition without light or society, for the offence 
of having explained the Song of Solomon in a manner 
different from the accepted interpretation of the Church, 
that on being liberated and restored to his professorship, 
an immense crowd attended his first lecture, expecting 
some harrowing and denunciatory account of his long 
imprisonment. But De Leon had too much of native 
dignity to indulge in recrimination. He simply resumed 
the lecture, which five years before had been so harshly 
interrupted, with the accustomed formula, .Heri dice- 
bamus, “ the other day we were remarking,” and without 
a word either of anger against his enemies or of defence 
of himself, plunged straight into his discourse. For 
true pathos and self-respect it would be hard to match 
such an incident. 

And the ideal Israel, the ideal Servant of God, who is 
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he? Heof whom the prophet speaks, ‘‘ He was oppressed 
and afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; as a 
lamb that is brought to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb; yea, he opened not his 
mouth.” Can we not do something better than use this 
verse as the battlefield for a bit of hotly disputed 
exegetics ? Can we not dosomething more than marvel 
at and admire that unreproachful, silently suffering 
servant of God? Is it impossible for us, in cases like 
those that are sure to occur in the history of Israel among 
the nations, to strive at least to imitate him and, whether 
those words be a picture or a prophecy, prove the truth 
of them in our own example ? 

You say, perhaps, Are we Jews, then, to be slandered 
and maligned, and give no answer at all? Yes, my 
friends, give no answer, but give something better ; 
give a refutation, a refutation in your own life and con- 
duct. Shape your action on the lines of him of whom it 
was said that 


Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife 
His only answer was a blameless life. 


Consider that of the charges brought against us not all 
are false and groundless. It would be sheer fatuity and 
unpardonable self-righteousness on our part not to admit 
thus much. What answer shall we give to them? Let 
us make an honest effort to roll off such reproaches as 
do indeed adhere to us because we cling to them. Let 
us rid ourselves, wherever we detect it, of all coarseness 
in our aims, of the worship of material success, of the 
yearning for the prizes of life without the precedent toil 
and struggle. And for the rest, dear friends, answer 
not the enemy, but refute him constantly. Still live 
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faithful to the covenant on Sinai. Keep your trust 
unshaken in the all-sufficing, all-saving God. Make no 
gods of silver or gold to displace Him in your hearts. 
Revere His name; revere the Truth which is His signa- 
ture. By sanctifying to Him one day in seven, show 
that you trust Him for all the seven. Honour every 
sacred family bond. Seek not your advantage at the 
sacrifice of the life, or the health, or the rights, or the 
happiness, or the innocence, or the fair fame of your 
neighbour. Be just and merciful even to the unjust and 
unmerciful. And of this be sure—in the conflict with 
anti-Semitism you will never succeed in talking it down, 
or in writing it down, or in fighting it down. There is 
but one course—may every son and daughter of Israel 
follow it faithfully to the end—you must Jive it down. 


UNFINISHED LIVES 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, June 16th, 1888.) 


Ethics of the Fathers, Ch. Il.: “It is not thy duty to 
complete the work; but neither hast thou the right to neglect 
Sigel 


Upon the estate of a certain King, so runs a parable 
of the Midrash, a pit was found, of unfathomable depth. 
“Go,” said the King to his steward, ‘‘and hire me 
workmen to fill up the chasm.” Many came at the 
royal command, labourers both wise and foolish. Some 
gazed into the abyss, and, as it seemed to them bottom- 
less, their hearts failed them, and they said: ‘‘ Of what 
service is it to commence work here, seeing that we can 
never hope to complete it ?”” But the wiser sort among 
them spake thus: “ We are labourers hired by the day. 
Why should we concern ourselves with what is beyond 
us? Glad are we that we have found work; with a 
brave and trusting spirit let us set about it. Enough 
for us to receive though it be but a day’s fair wage for 
a day’s faithful work.” 

Now, this world is God’s field, in which countless 
multitudes are called to labour. But the task before 
all men is an endless one. None can hope to complete 
it; none do complete it. All human work is unfinished 
work. At the best it is but a fraction of the infinite, 


even as man’s life is such a fraction. A few days more 
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or less of toil cannot count for much in the immeasurable 
vastness of what remains to be done. And so some 
wax discontented, impatient, faint-hearted: to them 
existence is an irredeemable blunder, its duties in- 
capable of being satisfied, its outlook full of illusions. 
Others, however, are content to take shorter views, to 
look less into the future, and to do more in the present. 
For them the present is ever the most solemn as well 
as the most inspiring of realities. Work is their sov- 
ereign cure for all complaints ; and even as they betake 
themselves to the task that lies next to hand, they hear 
the voice of God whispering within them: “ Thine is 
the deed ; mine the consequence. Enough for thee to 
do though but a day’s faithful work, if no more be 
vouchsafed to thee, and to receive for it a dav’s fair 
wage.” 

‘I know not, dear brethren, where we are to look for 
a better philosophy, or rather—for it is that at which 
all Religion should aim—a better working philosophy. 
“Tt is not thy duty to complete the task, but thou hast 
not the right to withdraw thyself from it.” The Jewish 
sage is addressing himself to all who at any time seriously 
reflect upon the problem of existence. When one thinks 
how insignificant a figure is made by us, creatures of a 
day, placed to act our part on an infinite stage; when 
one considers how Jittle is accomplished, even by the 
most favoured of mortals, that is likely or-deserves to 
survive them ; how few and fleeting are their triumphs, 
how many and humiliating their defeats; how fre- 
quently they are stopped and recalled in the midst of a 
life of activity and blessedness, striving, perhaps, to be 
of service to their fellow-beings in their darkness and 
ignorance, their dependence and helplessness, their 
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sorrows and afflictions, in any of those evils that yawn 
like an unfathomable abyss at the feet of humanity,— 
it is inevitable that a feeling of depression should occa- 
sionally bear down the soul, and it should begin to ask 
whether all life is not a failure. At such times it is well 
to recall the robust and manly teaching which declares 
that it is better to do our part than to trouble about 
God’s purposes, and that the true remedy for all who 
have the bitter consciousness of having worked without 
fruition is—more work. The greatest hero is not 
always he who can point to the greatest successes, as the 
world understands success ; but he who, having a clear 
and worthy object before him, and having striven with 
all his power to attain it, signally fails of its achievement, 
yet returns to his task uncomplaining, and unembittered 
by failure. As to the mystery that lurks behind dis- 
appointment and failure, as to the reason why men are 
called to a sphere whose duties they must leave 
unfinished, it is but part of the great mysterious law, in 
accordance with which the whole history of mankind 
seems destined to be: 
One age-long, endless struggle, 
The unattained to gain ; 


An ever-onward reaching, 
And reaching still in vain. 


Two illustrations of these solemn truths press them- 
selves upon our attention to-day. The first is furnished 
by what we have read in this morning’s Scripture 
(Numbers xx.) ; the second by the mournful news of the 
death of Frederick III, of which we heard but yesterday, 
and which has filled us with grief and consternation,— 
events between’ which—with all reverence be it spoken 
—something of a likeness is traceable. For there is a 
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kinship among all heroic sufferers, whatever their age, 
or race, or creed; and it is assuredly permitted us to 
honour the same noble characteristics wherever we 
recognize them, whether in the inspired lawgiver of 
thirty-three centuries ago, or in the high-souled ruler 
whose earthly career has come to an end within the 
last twenty-four hours. 

The life-hopes of our great teacher have received a 
fatal blow. The sentence has been pronounced, ‘“‘ You 
shall not bring this people into the land which I have 
given them.” And then what follows? Probably 
the most impressive incident in all his glorious life. 
Not a murmur ; no repining, no reproaches, no desperate 
cries about a life wasted and unblessed; but silence 
only, that said more eloquently than any human speech, 
“Tt is the Lord ; let Him do what is good in His sight.” 
A little later, indeed, when the end was fast approach- 
ing, and God bade him ascend the heights of Abarim, 
and view from afar the land his feet were never to tread, 
that silence was broken ; but it was only in prayer that 
the God of the spirits of all flesh might appoint a fitting 
leader over the congregation, “so that the congregation 
of the Lord might not be like sheep without a shepherd.” 
For himself, and for His own fate, no remonstrance, no 
complaint, nought but resignation—the homage of the 
best and wisest of men towards a God all-good, all-wise. 

And let it not be supposed that this submission had 
its root, as is sometimes the case with men of a different 
mould, in insensibility; that he showed no emotion 
because he was not deeply moved. That he was a man 
of strong feelings, kept under control at times only with 
great difficulty, there are many proofs. No one who 
lacks such feelings and such experiences is ever likely 
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to stir the soul and conscience of his fellow-man to any 
depth. Passionate appeals, vigorous expostulations, 
ardent prayer, scathing rebuke,—Moses has recourse 
to all of them in turn. But now the eloquent lips are 
dumb. The voice, before which the king of Egypt 
quailed, which many a time had mightily prevailed 
with the King of kings, was hushed. This man had 
his weaknesses, too; but they were weaknesses that 
became conspicuous only in his love for others, not in 
self-love. For his people he would venture everything ; 
for himself nothing. When he heard that they were to 
perish in their sin, he pleaded eagerly, even impor- 
tunately, on their behalf. When he learns his own fate, 
it evokes not one word of resistance,—silence only and 
resignation. He felt that though he had missed fis 
aim, Heaven’s plan was secure. 

But it is not only from the passive side of Moses’ 
character that we get an insight into the heroism of the 
man. We may watch him and marvel at him also in 
his strength and energy of purpose. His destiny had 
been decreed, yet never was he more active than when 
he knew that a period had been put to his activity. 
There was a burden of condemnation in the divine 
judgment pronounced against him, beneath which few 
could have borne up. It was a vision of the Angel of 
Death ; but the will of Moses was not shaken, nor his 
hand palsied. Indeed, if you will examine the Scrip- 
tures succeeding the tragic story of the Waters of Strife, 
you will find that he proceeds in his work as though 
nothing of importance, certainly nothing affecting his 
life’s hopes, had happened. He sends messengers to 
the neighbouring tribes to entreat their neutrality on 
behalf of his people; he makes the necessary dispo- 
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sitions for the conquest of the Eastern districts of the 
Jordan ; he successfully accomplishes that part of his 
task. Then the work of legislation proceeds apace; 
he delivers his last and most impressive exhortations 
to Israel: in short, with the full knowledge that when 
his last hour shall have come his work will still be un- 
finished, he is as earnest in the performance of every 
item of his duty as though the matter in which he is 
engaged for the moment were the only thing needed to 
put the topstone upon the edifice of his life. One might 
have looked for some relaxation of zeal in him, for 
signs of weariness at the last. But no; one by one 
the companions of his labours pass away; he works 
on. Sister and brother fall by his side; he works 
on. He is aware that the Land of Promise will never 
be aught else to him—never the land of his Inherit- 
ance ; he works on still. And when we see him last, 
it is as he stands, straining his vision, looking across 
the dividing Jordan, taking in the distant landscape— 
the watchman of Israel at his post, waiting until he 
should be relieved. It was not his duty to complete 
the work, neither had he the right to neglect it. Verily, 
it is the blessed distinction of all the greatest and best 
of mankind that their lives are a source of even greater 
light to the world than their words ! 

These remarks, dear brethren, receive fresh point from 
the sorrowful occurrence that fills every mind and heart 
to-day, and is reflected in many a tearful eye. It 
would be difficult to recall the time when the death of 
any man, a stranger to the vast majority that mourn 
him, has produced so keen and bitter a sense of personal 
loss as that of the Emperor Frederick III. This grief, 
in which more than one people, in which the whole 
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brotherhood of nations will share, is the unsought, 
natural homage which the heart of mankind pays to all 
true nobility of character, to uncomplaining fortitude 
under pain and anguish, to dignified endurance of over- 
whelming calamity, to calm resignation in presence of 
that inscrutable decree which just permitted the cup of 
power and glory to be sipped and then snatched it from 
the lips, to the heroic resolution to place a great prin- 
ciple above every personal advantage, and to seek a 
nation’s welfare despite misrepresentation and obloquy 
from without—despite even the warning from within 
that, at the best, but a beginning could be made, and 
that the great work must be left incomplete. Who can 
have remained unmoved by the spectacle of one marked 
for death even before he succeeded to empire, keeping up 
a brave fight against a relentless destiny, neither fearing 
death, though it often threatened him, nor courting it, 
though it must have frequently appeared to him as the 
angel-liberator, permitting himself no relaxation of 
effort, but bent rather upon a concentration of all his 
energies, like one who resolves to push on with his task 
before the night falls, and counts not on a morrow that 
may never dawn for him? “A hero in action,” it was 
well said of him, “‘ he was not less a hero in suffering.” 
But which implies the greater triumph and merits the 
higher recompense ? He will decide from whom our 
frame is not hidden, who alone searcheth and knoweth 
us, whose eyes behold our every thought and feeling 
from afar. 

To the friends and champions of religious toleration, 
and especially to our brethren-in-faith in Germany, the 
loss is in no merely conventional sense an irreparable 
one. To them he had almost become what the ill-fated 
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King of Judah, whose untimely end gave a keener edge 
to the sorrow of the “‘man who had seen affliction,” 
was to his countrymen—‘ The breath of our nostrils, 
one of whom we said, Under his shadow we may live 
among the nations” (Lamentations iv. 20.) If great 
hopes had been cherished of him, it was because he had 
justified them by every previous sentiment and act. 
The world had long been cognizant of what was pro- 
claimed in so many words by his august consort the 
other day, that the whole of that deplorable movement, 
inspired by race-hatred and by low passions not confined 
to low-born people, which aimed at the degradation of 
his Jewish subjects, was utterly abhorrent to his soul, 
as it was to hers. Never will it be forgotten that the 
very first public instrument that issued under his 
imperial hand bore the impress of a bold, broad and 
liberal spirit, and declared his determination to hold in 
respect those varying convictions of his people for which 
they are responsible to God and their conscience alone. 
During his brief reign—too short for the weal of his 
nation and of the world, not too short for his own 
honour—he made it evident how he interpreted the 
position and would fulfil the lofty duties to which by fate 
he had been called. He brushed aside the notion that 
had been allowed to prevail too long, that a people 
exists for the sake of its rulers, and made it clear that, 
in his conception and in his case at least, the ruler should 
exist for the sake of his people. 

There will then be sorrow in millions of hearts to-day ; 
but nowhere will that sorrow be deeper and more genuine 
than among the remnant of the House of Israel. As to 
those of our brethren who were but yesterday privileged 
to live under his benign sway, to them it may be par- 
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doned if, in the freshness and intensity of their grief, they 
should think of their bereavement as Rabbi Jehudah 
the Prince thought of the death of Marcus Aurelius, 
that most righteous of Gentiles and noblest of Emperors, 
and say, ‘The bond is snapped asunder” (Abodah 
Zarah Io). 

You will not refuse your sympathy, dear brethren, 
towards all who have been so sorely tried by this dis- 
aster. You will remember in your prayers not only 
your own mourning brethren-in-faith, but the whole of 
that great nation that has scarcely had time to recover 
from one great sorrow before it finds itself a second time 
smitten. But above all, you will implore the God of 
the spirits of all flesh to stretch forth His healing and 
protecting hand over the bereaved mother and children, 
and over the widowed empress, that bright exemplar 
of all that is lofty and lovable in womanhood, whose 
loss has left a gaping void in her life, a void that no 
earthly help or comfort will ever be able to fill. 

But our last thoughts to-day, as doubtless they were 
the first with which we entered this sacred place, shall 
be of him who has been taken from a sphere where there 
was a great work for him to do, and where he could be 
but ill spared. Was then his life’s work a failure ? 
Surely not. Incomplete, unfinished, it may have been, 
as all human work must be; but not a failure. ‘‘ Some 
there are who achieve immortality through many years 
of labour ; some in a single hour” (Abodah Zarah 17). 
It is breadth and depth that count in the arithmetic of 
life, as well as length. ‘‘ The only failure a man has to 
fear,” it has been nobly said, “‘ is the failure to cling to 
the purpose he sees and believes to be best.” For us 
and for others he will not have lived in vain, if his 
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tragic, glorious career helps to drive home to our con- 
sciences the lesson, “It is not thy duty to complete 
the work, but neither hast thou the right to neglect 
ite 
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(Bayswater Synagogue, 
Sabbath before the Day of Atonement, September 24th, 1898.) 

PsALM xxxii. 5 : “I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine 

iniquity have I not covered. I said, I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lord, and Thou—Thou forgavest the guilt 
of my sin.” 
THE most characteristic and in many respects the 
most remarkable portion of the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement (May it prove a blessing to us all!) is that 
which is known as the Vidui or Confession, which takes 
a prominent place in each of the five services, and indeed 
gives the dominant note to nearly all the devotional 
exercises of the day. The principle, upon which the 
Vidui and its frequent repetition are based, is plainly 
that there can be no remission of sin without conscious- 
ness and confession of sin. That is the first and indis- 
pensable condition. There is no hope for a man to be 
restored to spiritual health until he is aware he has been 
ailing, and until he desires and wills his own recovering. 
There can be no repentance without confession. 

It is not to be denied that there may be confession 
without repentance. If the truth must be told, that is 
precisely our case, and it has been so for many years 
past. We have had plenty of confessions, and very 
little repentance. Year after year we have to acknow- 
ledge the same sins, the difference being only that they 
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have got a firmer hold upon us. It is not merely the 
liturgy that forces upon us year after year the same 
formulae of confession. Our own lives, vary as they. 
may in other respects, are monotonously alike in our 
recurrent failure to amend. Our days of atonement 
are so many lost opportunities to rid ourselves of the 
sins which we have ever to confess anew, though in the 
same old words. 

Another illustration of the truth that there may be 
confession without repentance may be found in this 
f- consideration. In many instances, self-accusation is 

not the outcome of a genuine self-dissatisfaction. It ts 

often but a form of morbid self-indulgence. “ There 
is a luxury in self-dispraise,’” says one of our poets. 

There are people who take a strange pleasure in dis- 

paraging themselves, in charging themselves with all 

kinds of wickedness, railing against themselves as 
miserable sinners; but all their lamentations about 
their weak and sinful lives are not the least guarantee 
of a change, orasmuchasan effort, for the better. There 
is even a suspicion of hypocrisy, of posing, in many con- 
fessions of this insincere kind. Some of the Italian 
writers, both Jews and others, accuse themselves of sins 
they never committed, because those sins were regarded 
as fashionable marks of the man-about-town. The law 
does not readily condemn a man on his own unsupported 
confession. Corroborative evidence is demanded before 

a conviction is entered. Men play with the founts of 
* their spiritual being. 

4 Though, then, there may be false confession, and, 

worse still, confession without amendment, yet can there 

be no amendment without confession. ‘‘ He who con- 
fesses and forsakes his sin shall find mercy ” (Proverbs 
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XXvViii, 13). Everywhere in Judaism this truth is reflected. 
In the days when sacrifices were in vogue a sin-offering 
was of noavail until the penitent had confessed his sin. 
When Aaron on the Day of Atonement despatched the 
expiatory offering for Israel, a solemn confession of Israel’s 
sins accompanied the rite. In the great denunciation 
in Leviticus we are told that there is to be no restoration 
for Israel until the errant people “‘ confess their iniquity 
and their fathers’ iniquity in the trespass which they 
trespassed against Me.” In the Temple service, as 
we are reminded in the liturgy of the Day of Atonement, 
the high priest made not only atonement but confession, 
first for himself, then for the House of Aaron, then for 
the whole House of Israel, ‘‘ i have sinned, I have done 
iniquity, I have rebelled”; where we may note the 
gradation—I have sinned in error; I have committed 
iniquity consciously ; I have rebelled presumptuously 
and deliberately. 

Originally the forms of confession were very simple 
indeed, though not on that account the less fervid and 
sincere, and many of them have been taken from the 
Talmud and embodied in different parts of our service. 
There is not wanting evidence that an alphabetical form 
of confession was known in very ancient times; this 
seems clear from the Didache, a very old manual of Jew- 
ish provenance. But the alphabetical forms actually 
employed by us seem to emanate from the period after 
the close of the Talmud. “TBitrsywe find various forms of  \ 
confession recommended by wise and good men of the 
Talmudicages. Samuel (third century) used a confession 
beginning, “‘ Out of the depths I cry unto thee, O God.” 
Rabbi Bivi ben Abaye said: ‘‘ In what terms should a 
man make his confession on the Eve of Atonement ? 
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Thus : I confess all the evil I have done before Thee ; 
in an evil way did I take my stand; but what I did 
amiss I will do no more; O, may it be Thy gracious will 
to forgive my iniquities, pardon my transgressions, 
and accept atonement for all my sins.” . Another, 
in the Palestinian Talmud, gives this formula: ‘“ Lord 
of the Universe, I have done that which is evil in Thy 
sight, have walked after the imagination of my own 
heart, and have given no ear to Thy rebuke. May it be 
Thy gracious will to pardon.” 
' There were differences among the doctors of the 
Talmud as to the propriety of manifold and detailed con- 
fessions. Thus Rabbi Judah ben Baba held that it was 
not enough to make a general confession, and he cited 
the example of Moses who prayed, ‘“ Alas, this people 
have sinned a great sin—they have made themselves 
a golden calf.’”’ Another thought that the essence of all 
was contained in the words, “ Verily we have sinned.” 
Another again found fault with the enumeration of our 
sins at all. “Tomy thinking it is a sign of effrontery in 
a person to detail all his offences’ (Sotah 7b). But in 
the long run the objection was not held to be valid, and 
rightly so, for, after all, the effrontery lies in the com- 
mitting of sins not in admitting them. Still the older 
forms of the Alphabetical Confession were much simpler 
and more succinct than ours. But they included a con- 
fession of “ Sins done under compulsion, or of cur own 
free will ; in error or with deliberation ; in secret and in 
public ; consciously or unconsciously ”—categories com- 
prehensive enough. 

The objection has often been felt that the Confession 
in the form in which it is now used, expresses too much 
and therefore has in it something of unreality. There 
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are people who think that they should not be asked to 
repeat the alphabetical catalogue of sins: ‘‘ We have 
trespassed, we have been faithless, we have robbed, 
we have forged lies, we have corrupted ourselves,” and 
so forth, or to ask forgiveness for offences of which they 
are not conscious that they have been guilty. But the 
answer is obvious. The root idea of a Jewish house of 
worship is the solidarity of Israel. The whole of the 
Confession is in the plural number, it is we, not I or you, 
my good friend, perhaps, who have done all these evil 
things. But I fear it must be admitted, despite all our 
racial self-esteem—which often degenerates into racial 
conceit and self-righteousness—that Jews as a body 
have to answer, in some of their members, for all the 
sins which could be included in the most exhaustive 
vocabulary of guilt. And is the Alphabet too long ? 
Surely it is too short. One brief alphabet cannot include 
the whole gamut of our sins against God and ourselves. 

But let us not imagine that this general acknowledg- 


ment of sinfulness exonerates us from the duty of indi- 


vidual and personal confession. In some of the older 
devotional books of the synagogue there is found, at points 
where a general confession has been made, a blank space 
introduced by “and in particular,” ‘‘ We have sinned 


in this and that respect, and especially ”—in what each _. 
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has then tosupply. I sometimes think we miss no sitiall*~ 


portion of the spiritual utility of the day by not giving 
our reflections a sufficiently personal turn. For this 
purpose it is particularly desirable, nay, indispensable, 
that we should have many and fairly long silent intervals 
for private prayer, when reader, choir, or preacher, and 
every one else, are all still, and we endeavour to fix our 
thoughts upon the solemnities of our being, upon its 
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greatness and its littleness, upon our own soul, its powers, 
its weaknesses, its failures ; upon divine justice and retribu- 
tion, and mercy and forgiveness; upon sorrow and 
repentance, upon life and death and the way of righteous- 
ness in which there is no death; soaring even up to the 
Most Holy, who in love and wisdom inscrutable rules 
over all. ‘‘ Better a heart without words, than words 
without heart.’ The path of confession will be clear 
and easy to us in those silent, sincere meditations, if ever 


__it can be made so. 


But how the purest and holiest institutions can be 
abased! We have been reminded of this in a very lively 
manner of late. For many weeks there has raged in 
the columns of The Times a discussion on the practice 
in Christendom of auricular confession, confession into 
the ear of a priest, who then claims to exercise the right, 
in God’s name, of granting absolution to the sinner. A 
whole world of religious thought separates the Jewish 
idea of Confession from the Confessional. The Con- 
fessional lends itself to the most frightful abuses, exer- 
cising a tyranny over the souls of men and women, en- 
couraging the worst forms of hysteria, slackening the cords 
of conscience, injuring the spirit of self-respect, under- 
mining a sense of personal responsibility and entailing a 
consequent general enfeeblement of the character ; it 
casts the shadow of the priest across the most sacred 
intimacies of family life; creates thoughts of sin by the 
suggestion of sin ; it is as great a peril to the character of 
the priest as to that of the people. With a system charged 
with such moral and spiritual perils Judaism has not the 
remotest sympathy. Public confession there might be for 
wrong done to one’s fellow-man, and there are occasions 
when nothing short of such a confession, urbi et orbi, 
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would satisfy the demands of the case. A few more 
such confessions would be welcome in the notorious cause 
now convulsing France. But private confession must be 
to the ear of God alone. A Jewish priest or pastor has 
no more power to receive men’s confession and grant them 
remission for sin, than he has to bid the tempest come and 
go, or generally to constitute himself God’s vicegerent 
upon earth. I donot say that others have the power, 
but in Judaism we have not even the pretence. Between 
Israelites and their God there is no mediator. Ministers 
of religion may show the way to Him; may guide and 
encourage their flock to reach Him ; may join them—nay, 
as frail mortals themselves, must join them in “ con- 
fession’’ ; but it is to Godalone that sins must be acknow- 
ledged, and from Him alone remission and pardon would 
come. Thus it is the custom in the synagogue for the 
minister to lead in the Confession ; from his lips first come 
the words which the congregation repeat after and with 
him; all together throwing themselves on the ae 
of Him alone to whom pardon belongs. 

And here is the great distinction between human for- 
giveness and the pardon of God, a distinction which 
should be an unspeakable comfort to us at this sacred 
season. “Let a man wrong his fellow,” say our sages, 
“and be eager to make atonement for it. He whom he 
has offended says to him: ‘I will not be content with a 
private apology, before the world thou shalt make me 
reparation. But a man may have sinned against his 
God in the sight of the whole world, and he goes intoa 
corner of the sanctuary, and in secret communion with 
the Most Holy he pours forth all the confession and all 
thesadness of a contrite spirit, and God forgives him freely 
and fully.” 
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May this be your experience on the coming Day of 
Atonement—and then and ever after may you be grate- 
ful that for you God Himself, God alone, opens the gate 
of reconcilation, receives your confession and holds out 
the hand of pardon. ‘‘ Happy are ye, O Israel! Before 
whom do you come to purify yourselves ? Before your 
Father in Heaven” (Mishnah, Yoma viii, 9). 


FASTING 


(Bayswater Synagogue, 
Sabbath before the Day of Atonement, September 30th, 1900.) 
LEVITICUS xxiii. 27 : ‘‘ Howbeit on the tenth day of the seventh 


month is the Day of Atonement: it shall be an holy convoca- 
tion unto you; and ye shall afflict your souls.” 


IT is some indication of the prevailing note of the Jew- 
ish faith that, while of festivals we have many, of fasts 
the Law of Moses ordains only one. Besides the fifty- 
two Sabbaths of the year, each of which, rightly under- 
stood and observed, is a day of rejoicing and festivity, 
there are eighteen other holy days ordained : seven days 
of Passover, eight of Tabernacles—making fifteen—one 
each for Pentecost, New Year and Atonement—that is 
altogether eighteen—which with the fifty-two Sabbaths 
make a total of seventy. Of these one only is set apart 
as a fast day in the words of our text. Later on the 
fast days were increased to four (Zechariah viii. 19) ; 
but in the Pentateuch the Day of Atonement is the one 
and only fast. 

The very isolation in which the day thus stands gives 
it, even apart from other considerations, a prominence 
and a value of its own, and has probably contributed 
its share to the almost universal veneration in which 
the Day of Atonement is held, or until recently was held, 
by members of the House of Israel. Had a fast been com- 
manded to be kept as frequently as days of rest and re- 
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joicing, there is little doubt that it would have lost part 
of its extraordinary hold upon the heart and conscience 
of the Jew. Frequent repetition of the severe disci- 
pline which is a characteristic of the day would have 
blunted men’s appreciation of so precious an ordinance ; 
or something else would have happened, for an exces- 
sive call upon human nature usually has the effect of 
defeating its own object, and the observance would have 
fallen into general neglect. 

In matters of religion to ask too much is the way to 
get too little, and the fact that the Day of Atonement 
is the unique fast day in the Mosaic calendar is—if one 
may venture to say so—another proof of the wisdom of 
the Torah, showing, as it does, how the Law of God stoops 
to the infirmities of men for the very purpose of raising 
them to a better life, and strives to win them for God’s 
service by making no unreasonable demands upon them. 

But we live in an age when every institution, however 
venerable by time, and however beneficial in its actual 
results, is questioned. The distinctive observance 
attaching to the Day of Atonement is no exception to the 
rule. It also does not escape the spirit of latter-day 
criticism. There are those among whom it is thought 
and sometimes openly said, that the day’s fast is a hard- 
ship of which they would rather be rid ; that the very act 
of fasting is a relic of barbarous times, and that so far 
from conducing to devotion it is destructive of it. 
It is useless to deny that, like other observances, even the 
Atonement Fast is relaxing its hold upon many Jews. 
I do not know that any who hold these views would 
care to be convinced by what is to be said on the other 
side, but it may not be altogether useless, on a day like 
this, to consider the meaning, the object, what may be 
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called the rationale, of fasting for those who, like your- 
selves, have no idea of breaking with the ancient cus- 
tom. 

That fasting is not equivalent to repentance, and 
never was intended as a substitute for repentance, you 
are aware, is one of the fundamental principles of this 
holy season. The burning words recur to our minds of 
the prophet who combated many of those abuses and 
perversions of thought that seem to spring up in every 
age. 

“Ts it such a fast that I have chosen? A day for a 
man to afflict his soul ? Is it to bow his head as a bul- 
rush and to spread sack-cloth and ashes under him ? 
Wilt thou call this a fast and an acceptable day to the 
Lord?” Thatis, If you aresatisfied with this outward 
sign alone, do you think that God will be? The men 
of Nineveh, summoned to repentance, fast, put on sack- 
cloth and turn from their evil ways ; but, as the Talmud 
remarks, when God grants them His forgiveness, no 
mention is made of the fasting and sackcloth, but only 
of their amended life. And the reason is clear. Those 
were the means, this was the end, and the end presup- 
poses and includes the means. The very phrase used 
in the Torah for fasting is luminous of its true purpose. 
“You shall afflict or humble your souls.’’ It implies the 
chastening of the appetites, the disciplining of the will. 
The soul must be reached, though the way be through 
the body. 

And this is no doubt the first and one of the highest 
objects aimed at by such an institution as fasting. 
Think, my friends, how ready people are to excuse 
themselves for every shortcoming by saying, ‘ The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” The observance of a 
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strict fast shows that we have power over the flesh. 
The Israelite was to learn that his desires are under 
his control if he chooses to make the effort. It is his 
ungoverned desires that estrange him from God. Let 
them be brought under the government of his will, 
and his will be guided by God’s, then his restoration 
to God follows inevitably; in fact, he is already 
restored. 

True, there is a certain amount of discomfort in- 
volved. But we are not always impatient under dis- 
comfort. What privations do not people suffer in the 
pursuit of some worldly object, in their eagerness to 
make a fortune or to secure the prizes of their ambi- 
tions ; how they put up with lack of food and drink and 
sleep and many another necessary! Are we to grudge 
for a higher aim what we are content to surrender for a 
lower ? 

Again, the idea in the institution of such a fast as 
ours was that a man gave up part of his physical enjoy- 
ments as a token of the sincerity of his grief and contri- 
tion. Has it not happened within your experience 
how, under the pressure of some great sorrow or crush- 
ing care, food has not only been forgotten but has become 
almost loathsome ? Certainly I have known people who, 
watching in anxiety at the sick bed of their beloved, 
have become quite oblivious of their own physical needs. 

Hannah, grieving over the void in her life, cannot eat. 
David in the agony of his soul at the fatal illness of his 
child, an agony sharpened by the sense of his own great 
sin, can find no pleasure in the food his servants offer 
him. Ahab, irritated at being thwarted of a favourite 
project, cares not to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

Well, then, may a day which brings with it many 
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a bitter reflection for us—a sense of failure in life, of 
humiliation, of loss, of weakness, of sin—well may it 
be marked by that outward expression of the sharp 
agony of the spirit which reminds us how far we have 
fallen from its high estate. 

Nor is it necessary to gloss over the fact that the 
belief strongly prevailed in former times that fasting 
was a form of sacrifice—of personal sacrifice in a very 
literal sense. Before the days when the highest ideal 
of happiness was to make things comfortable for one’s 
self, however little one deserved it, it used to be felt 
that every infringment of the divine law deserved its 
penalty, that that penalty attached to a man’s own 
person, and that to suffer for sin was not a curse but a 
blessing, the only thing that remained after sin, that 
had any blessing init. Fasting which involves a certain 
loss of strength and tissue meant that a man gave up 
part of his very self in atonement for his sin. Thus 
was the theory of sacrifice idealized and refined. Hence 
one can understand the force of the prayer mentioned 
in the Talmud (Ber. 17) with which fasting used to be 
accompanied, a prayer ending with the words, ‘‘ May 
it be Thy will to accept my loss of flesh and blood as 
though I had offered them unto Thee on the altar, and 
do Thou take me into Thy favour.” Do these words 
sound crude in your ears? They echo at all events a 
manly priniciple and are the promptings of a sincere 
heart. And they will contrast very favourably with the 
spirit, now more generally prevalent, which, when a 
man has committeed a sin, urges him not to repent, still 
less voluntarily to pay the penalty for it, but only to try 
and escape the consequences of it, and, if the blow must 
fall, to let it fall on somebody else. Our fathers had 
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their faults, as their children have, but moral cowardice 
was not among them. 

Surely also, my friends, the day’s experience should 
have this further effect upon us. It ought to render 
our sympathy with want and privation more keen and 
- more real. We know now, in a very modified form it — 
is true, still we know something of what the thing is 
like. And this I would suggest is the meaning 
of that sublime passage in Isaiah, (Ivili. 7). read on 
the Day of Atonement, “Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen... is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry ?” The prophet does not mean that the 
fasting itself is to be neglected, he does not mean 
that the actual, material self-denial is a matter of 
no essential import—a fast day on which men feasted 
would be an absurdity—but that people are so to fast 
as to make them feel for others a little of that sympathy 
which they are not slow to lavish on themselves, and 
not only to feel it but to show it. 

If any of you feel hungry on the Day of Atone- 
ment, resolve to consider the needs of some one 
who will be hungry after the Day of Atonement, or 
if you know no one of that sort in your immediate 
environment, send a donation to the Board of Guardians. 
They have hundreds of fasting clients, only they 
fast more often than once a year. You have heard 
of the poor Chasid who was in such straitened cir- 
cumstances that he said, “ I should never have enough 
money to buy food were it not that I save so much by 
fasting twice a week.’’ There is a grim, if unconscious, 
humour in this remark which we may well ponder over 
in our own very different condition. So, too, in a 
pathetic story by Peretz the little child’s pangs of hunger 
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are at once stilled when the father says: Son, do you 
not remember it is a fast to-day ? It was one of the 
many fasts which have been added to the Jewish calen- 
dar by certain sects of mystical ascetics. Yet the in- 
voluntary fasts of men, women and children in our 
midst far and away exceed the voluntary fasts, numer- 
ous though some pietists make them. It is one of the 
most discreditable ironies of the time that there are as 
many overfed people as there are underfed. 

Then the fast has its uses in teaching us, despite our 
present sense of security, what weak, frail, helpless, 
dependent creatures we are. Ifa day’s abstinence from 
food is deemed to be a severe trial, what would.be our 
state if the stoppage of supplies continued perforce and 
for a long period? Have you ever thought of the 
wonder that is daily going on in the world in the pro- 
vision of food for the twelve or fifteen hundred millions 
of its human inhabitants? “It is a greater miracle,” 
says the Midrash, “‘ than the rending of the Red Sea, 
and the great deliverance of Israel”’ (Genesis Rab. 20). 
Have you ever thought even of what is meant by the 
daily provisioning of a city with a population of from 
four to five millions like Greater London? It goes on with 
a regularity so unbroken that it hardly ever, I fear, 
arrests our attention. But what if the supply col- 
lapsed ? Whatif famine or war broke out in our own 
vicinity ? What would be our condition, considering 
that a country like ours depends for a great part of its 
food upon outside sources ? The thought of our utter 
weakness and dependence, both individually and col- 
lectively—despite every appearance to the contrary, 
may well rise within us on our coming Fast and lend an 
added cause of reflection and solemnity to the day. 
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Let us hope that it will lead us to direct our minds more 
than we have ever done to Him who is the source of all 
strength, who giveth rest to the weary and power to 
the powerless, who openeth His hand and satisfieth every 
living thing by His favour. 

And the Day of Atonement is indeed almost the last 
link—is it not the very last link ?—that binds the Jew 
to his people. When that is broken, he cuts himself off 
from among them. This argument, which applies in 
some degree to the whole system of Jewish ceremonial, 
has far stranger relevancy with regard to the observance 
of the Day of Atonement. To surrender the fast is to 
destroy the solidarity of Israel; and to do this is to 
incur a grave, an incalculable responsibility. It is con- 
ceivable, of course, that the inward, spiritual significance 
of the Day of Atonement might survive the abrogation 
of the outward, material rite of fasting. It is conceiv- 
able, but not very probable. Experience is against 
such a probability. And if the spiritual influence of the 
day issomething that we would not let go, let us beware 
lest by relaxing the fast we endanger the call to atone- 
ment, lest by abandoning the letter we permit the spirit 
to evaporate. 

To you, my dear friends, who are resolved to observe 
the fast as an outward correlative of spiritual grace, I 
would add these last words to-day. 

Severed from all worldly thoughts, cares, anxieties ; 
suppressing all bodily desires and cravings ; so may you 
and those dear to you spend the day, that the God 
whom you seek shall become nearer to you—or since in 
very truth this cannot be—you may feel yourselves 
nearer to Him! 


A CLEAN HEART 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath before Passover, 1897.) 


at | 
Psacm li. 8: “Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean.” 
Ps, li. 1@: ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 


,o 
WE have reached the season of the year which leaves 
its impress upon every or almost every Jewish house- 
hold. As Passover approaches, the spirit of cleanliness, 
which never is absent from any abode where Israelites 
remain true to the teachings of their faith, may be said 
to take a well-nigh despotic possession of our dwellings. 
It is a good and time-honoured custom this, upon which 
much has been said and written of more or less 
importance ; and long may it survive when some other 
domestic customs—neither good nor time-honoured— 
have vanished and been forgotten ! 

The synagogue, as it were, sounds the réveillé to the 
great army of cleaners. The ancient Ritual of the Syna- 
gogue includes the section of the Pentateuch (Numbers 
xix.) which treats of the purification of those who, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, had incurred 
defilement in their persons. Only in a purified state 
could Jews, in days gone by, have approached the 
Temple or taken part in the Paschal offering: only in 
that condition ought we even in our own day to share in 


the sacred observances of the Festival. 
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But there is always a danger—such are the limitations 
of human nature—that the emphasis laid on ceremony 
and outward cleanliness may attenuate in men’s minds 
a sense of obligation touching the inner and the spiritual. 
This is no new discovery of our own, nor is the credit of 
it due, though too often assigned, to the great teacher 
who condemned the Pharisees as hypocrites because they 
make clean the outside of the cup and the platter, but 
their inward part was full of ravening and wickedness. 
The Prophets were sublimely indignant with mere show 
of sanctity. The Talmud is sufficiently mordant in its 
satire of all religious pretence ; only, while condemning 
the various Pharisees who paraded their religion on 
their shoulders and kept hearts corrupt, the Talmud 
recognizes that there were among those early Puri- 
tans God-fearing Pharisees and God-loving Pharisees, 
of whom Job and Abraham were respectively the 
types. 

And if you need a reasonable demonstration of how 
truly and justly the spiritual side of Judaism is the 
crown and flower of the ceremonial, the ritual of ‘‘ clean- 
liness leads to purity,” to-day will enlighten you. In 
the passages read from the law, stress is laid on holi- 
ness and purity: ‘‘ Ye shall sanctify yourselves.” Do 
you say this is ceremonial ? What is the Haphtorah 
or Lesson from the Prophets ? It is that sublime chap- 
ter of Ezekiel (xxxvi.), in which the prophet on the 
one hand fearlessly condemns his people for their sins, 
shows how they had polluted their land and in conse- 
quence had been driven from it, how they had even 
defiled God’s name among the heathen; and on the 
other gives them more than the promise of God’s for- 
giveness, gives them the assurance that He will Himself 
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aid them in the work of repentance and purification— 
“ And I will sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall 
be clean, from all your filthiness and from all your idols 
will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you.” 

And which is the special Psalm fixed by ancient usage 
for this Sabbath? It is that 51st chapter in which 
unnumbered penitents in every generation have found 
mirrored their own grief and contrition, their own sense 
of abasement, from which also they have drawn spiritual 
confidence, derived unspeakable help—‘‘ Purge me with 
hyssop and I shall be clean.’ See how the very details 
of the ritual of the Red Heifer and of the Sin-Offering are 
turned to use, are lifted into a higher plane—the hyssop 
becoming an emblem of humility and lowliness, for it is 
thus only that even great sinners may come before God. 
“Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” It is not 
an outer cleansing—that is evident enough. It is one 
that must penetrate to the inmost recesses of the soul. 
“Behold thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a stead- 
fast spirit within me.” 

Can anything be more instructive than this remark- 
able and purposed sequence of sacred passages, as show- 
ing the vital connexion between the idea and its form, 
the symbol and the thing symbolized ? 

It is the “clean heart ” then that is to be the highest 
outcome of the religious life. The word “heart,” how- 
ever, means more than we usually understand by the term. 
It stood also for ‘‘the mind.” Solomon prays for an 
understanding heart to judge his people. A fool is 
spoken of as one who is “‘ lacking a heart.’’ To the ancient 
Hebrew, and in a special degree to the psalmist, the 
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heart stood for the seat both of thought and of feeling. 
‘“‘ Create in me aclean heart ’’ means keep my thoughts 
as well as my emotions pure, fresh, clean. 

And what still remains for us to aim at, to strive after, 
to pray for—since human nature is pretty much the 
same as it was, despite the lapse of centuries and all 
changes in external circumstances—is ‘“‘a clean mind 
and heart.” 

We hear, and rightly no doubt, conduct exalted as the 
great test of all things. Conduct, as the familiar phrase 
of an Essayist has it, is three-quarters of life. But con- 
duct, being only what is outwardly manifested, is not 
three-quarters of the man. Every man has an inner life 
as well—not so easily judged and appraised by others ; 
and the thoughts he entertains, and the desires he is in 
the habit of cherishing, surely make up a larger portion of 
his character than the remaining fourth. At all events 
they are very real and intensely vital portions of himself. 
To take care that they shall be kept pure and clean is 
one of the most essential, as it is one of the hardest, of the 
tasks that fall to every man and woman in this world. 
They are the springs whence conduct flows ; and what 
has been clear in the spring may become, and often, alas, 
does become, miryin the stream. But the reverse rarely 
happens ; and where the fountain is turbid, where a 
man’s thoughts and feelings are unclean, the stream of 
actions that flows thence is not likely to be otherwise 
than turbid and unclean. It is almost inevitable that 
“To evil sinks, who evil thinks.’ 

That we have not altogether fallen from our high 
estate is shown by this that we all feel, we all confess, we 
all yield ourselves to the charm that lies in innocence 
and purity. The most depraved of our species have 
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some stirrings of reverence in presence of the clean heart 
of a little child as God has created it, and realize, more 
perhaps by such juxtaposition than by any other, how 
much they have lost in the change they have themselves 
passed through. 

It was asaying of Marcus Aurelius, one of those righteous 
men of the Gentiles—all of whom, according to the 
tolerant doctrine of Judaism, have a share in the life 
to come—that one should always keep his thoughts so 
sweet and clean, that if any one should suddenly come 
up to him, and ask, ‘‘ What hast thou in thy thoughts ? ” 
with perfect openness he might immediately answer 
“This or that.” 

An ideal not very easy to attain. But in the measure 
in which we strive after it, in that measure we prove our 
true manhood and womanhood. Never perhaps was it 
more difficult than in our own time. Who does not know 
the tendency in Society, even where the choice is at hand 
of other topics as well, to fasten by preference on the 
personal, the scandalous, the piquant, the impurely sug- 
gestive ? How often does conversation lack that 
restraint, that reticence, that sense of the becoming, 
which in days gone by were wont to stamp the true lady 
and gentleman. The tendency is fed by powerful cur- 
rents. It is frequently fed by the newspaper press, which, 
in one and the same number, will have columns of unclean 
matter, and an article or two severely condemning pollu- 
tion. It is sustained by volume after volume of the 
fashionable literature of the day, which need but get a 
reputation for being tainted to insure them a circula- 
tion immeasurably above their intrinsic merits. It is 
nourished even by some well-meaning fanatics, who in 
their eagerness to purify the world, stir up the mud 
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wherever they find it, and poison more minds than they 
can ever hope to cure. 

But all these things do not lessen the duty to realize 
our individual responsibility in the matter. We are here 
not to be conquered by circumstances but to conquer. 
Evil thoughts may come to us without our consent— _ 
they stay with us only with our consent. There are 
many forms of heroism in the world. Among the highest 
and noblest, because the most arduous and the least 
applauded in the world, is the silent heroism which 
deliberately and continuously disciplines the mind, 
shuts out whatever panders to the passions, all mean, 
harsh, uncharitable, revengeful, unclean ideas, and 
declares—‘‘ Made in God’s image my soul is meant 
to be, and with God’s grace shall become, something 
better than a vessel of dishonour.”” Well may we all join 
in the prayer—for the end is one we cannot attain 
without Heaven’s aid,—‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O 
God.” 


THOU SHALT NOT COVET 


(Oxford, before the Jewish members of the University, 1900) 
Exopus. xx. 14: ‘“ Thou shalt not covet.” 


No worthier ending can be conceived to that series of 
commandments designed to serve as the pillars upon 
which, according to Primitive Judaism, the moral world 
was to rest, than the precept ‘“‘ Thou shalt not covet.” 
It deals not with externals, not with observances, not 
with ritual, not even with the actions of men—all, 
relatively speaking, easy to be regulated—but with 
their subtle under-nature : it reaches down to the springs 
of conduct. It seems to say that all the restraints the 
higher law places upon men in their relations with one 
another, and by far the larger number of those it imposes 
upon them in their relation to God, find their reason and 
justification in the tendency to that sin against which 
this last of the Ten Commandments is directed. The 
breach of the Tenth Commandment involves potentially 
the breach of almost every other. 

But I believe it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the whole motive of this Commandment is to guard 
against the possible violation of one or of all the other 
nine. . Familiar as the phrase is, it is not easy to extract 
its whole contents, and once more, as in the contempla- 
tion of many a trite old-world truth it may happen that 


At the core 
Of well-known words, to reverent thought 


There lurks a mine of unknown lore. 
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I suggest that these stern, solemn words, “‘ Thou 
shalt not covet,’ are meant to aid in the building up 
of human character, nay, as they are addressed straight 
to the human heart, to lay deep and strong the founda- 
tion of that character. Heaven preserve us from a 
religion that will speak to us with no higher sanction 
and authority than a set of rules intended for the guid- 
ance of any association of people formed for their 
mutual profit and convenience. A religion that does 
not root itself and rule in the heart, what is it but as the 
grass of the housetops which withereth before it shooteth 
forth, and with which the Heavenly Reaper will never 
fill His hand. 

Our desires and longings require to be watched over 
quite as much as, often far more than, our actions. 
For in all but the noblest and purest there is going on a 
constant ferment and agitation, escaping the notice of 
others, sometimes escaping even their own, not always 
encountering effective resistance from within, and con- 
stantly destined to leave a mark permanently upon 
the whole disposition. 

It is therefore the right control and government of 
the heart upon which the Decalogue insists as the crown 
and climax of the divine words uttered on Sinai. With 
how many of us is religion in this sense a reality ? How 
many of us ever really bring our unspoken and unacted 
thoughts and desires under the influence of a higher 
law, and recognize that they too may be fruitful exceed- 
ingly for good or evil, and that for those thoughts and 
desires, as well as for the deeds into which they may 
ripen, we are answerable. Yet the plain teaching of 
Judaism on the subject has always been ‘“‘ The thought 
of evil is worse than evil itself.” 
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Think and be careful what thou art within, 
For there is sin in the desire of sin; 

Think and be thankful in a different case, 
For there is grace in the desire of grace.” 

But a question naturally arises here. The Torah 
bids us in the text repress all unlawful desires. How 
is this possible ? Desires are not under our command. 
They come and go unbidden. It is one thing to give 
definite rules of conduct. Thou shalt not worship any 
other god. Honour thy father and mother. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. These and precepts like 
them deal with actions, not with thoughts and feelings. 
We are conscious of our freedom to obey or to transgress 
them. But it is another thing altogether to say to the 
mind, ‘“‘ This thought, thou must not think it”; or to 
the heart, ‘‘ This emotion, thou must not feel it ;”’ or 
to the soul, “‘ This desire, thou must not wish it.” They 
are where they are, spite of ourselves. 

Now it is on the face of the matter highly improbable 
that a set of laws so eminently practical in its every 
detail as is the Decalogue, up to this point, would con- 
clude with a precept that was beyond the power of man 
to fulfil, that would be practicable only for beings of 
another order, with mental and moral constitutions 
different from those known to us. ‘“ Thou didst not 
give the Law to Angels.” 

The meaning of the command is, therefore, probably 
this: There is a stage at which evil desires that have 
involuntarily arisen are voluntarily entertained and 
vetained. They not simply find a place within us, but 
we will that they shall keep their place there—at least 
we make no effort or no sufficient effort to dislodge 
them. The dust, as it were, makes its way through 
the chinks and crevices of our moral fabric (which it 
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may be allowed is a condition of our earthly being, and 
not to be laid to our charge) and we make no attempt 
to sweep it away; we suffer it to accumulate, to darken 
and disfigure, perhaps lastingly to damage what it 
settles upon (which is not a condition of our being, and 
is to be laid to our charge). In other words, it is the 
application of the wil] to an unlawful desire that con- 
stitutes the sinfulness of it. That is I take to be the 
meaning of ‘‘ covet,’ and still more of the expression 
“lust after’? used in the Deuteronomic reading of 
the Decalogue. Both words imply that the desire 
has passed out of the stage in which it was an un- 
bidden and unsuspected intruder, that it has become 
installed as a recognized guest, and that within the 
narrow chamber of the human heart, the will has 
entered into a conscious, deliberate, unholy alliance 
with the evil desire. Whether any direct action follows 
as the result of such alliance is not the question for the 
moment. The moral character is being sufficiently 
injured even without an immediate breach of another 
commandment. 

My friends, is there not abundant cause in our day 
to emphasize this solemn lesson ? The tendency 
is sufficiently noticeable in our time to attenuate 
the sense of human responsibility, to deny to the 
human will that force and freedom which, among 
our fathers, in the days when people took’ their own 
experience as their guide and not other people’s theories 
and refinements, were hardly ever called in question. 
They believed they could control their desires, for the 
simple reason that they had tried and succeeded. By 
all means let us learn to sympathize with frail human 
nature, and not be niggard of that sympathy and charity 
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of which Heaven knows how much we ourselves require 
and shall require; but let us beware how we contract 
beyond what is reasonable the field of human responsi- 
bility. Even on the score of charity, by bracing up the 
will to prevent it collapsing we shall do more good, 
than by weeping over it when it has collapsed. In 
the Decalogue there is “‘ no symptom of mawkish senti- 
mentality—no shading off by exquisite distinctions of 
forbidden acts into delicate and even praiseworthy 
sentiments, that leave one wondering where the spirit 
of the law ends and the letter begins” (Spectator in 
“Enigmas of Life’’). 

Now the full truth, humanly So, in regard to 
this solemn subject, seems to be this. Three factors 
go to form character. First: heredity. I am, to a 
great extent, what my parents and ancestors were. 
Physically, mentally, morally, I reproduce some of their 
features. They decided for me in a measure what I now 
am, as we are deciding what our descendants are to be. 

Next: environment, using the word in a wide sense. 
I am to some extent also what my surroundings from 
birth upwards have made me. The education I have 
received, the people with whom I have associated, the 
books I have read, the pursuits I have followed, the 
pleasures I have tasted—all these have had their 
influence upon me. 

The third factor is individuality. I am mainly what 
I resolve to be. I can modify, not indefinitely indeed, 
but very materially the effects of both the other causes 
—both heredity and of association. I cannot prevent 
longings and covetings rising within me, but I can 
cherish or repress them, as I please. Sometimes the 
struggle may be harder than at others, owing to the 
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weakness of my will, inherited or acquired; but a weak 
will is not the same as the absence of all will, even as a 
weak state of bodily health is not the same as death. 
Of course, where all three factors are favourable, you 
have a product that is perfect in proportion. 

Observe now how each of these three factors is recog- 
nized at the Revelation on Sinai, the subject of our 
last Scriptural reading in the synagogue. When God 
says, ‘‘I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” 
what is this but the recognition of the influence of 
external circumstances upon the human character ? To 
the All-Knowing God it was revealed that no people 
can live in such conditions amid such surroundings 
without the iron entering into their souls—and so He 
bore them away on eagles’ wings and brought them to 
Himself. Again, when God says, He “ visits the sins 
of the fathers upon the children,’ what is this but 
asserting the principle of heredity, exciting in parents 
a sense of vast, immeasurable responsibility, telling 
humankind with unmistakable clearness that much of 
what succeeding generations shall be, shall do, and shall 
suffer, depends upon the character of each preceding 
generation ? But when He sums up His demands upon 
us, rounds off the circle of human duties by the precept 
to hold our desires and passions with a firm hand, to 
rule the sources of all our actions as well as the actions 
themselves, He is asserting the supreme power of the 
individual element in the formation and development 
of character, and summons, so to speak, the human 
will into His presence, to receive the commission of its 
only rightful Lord, to prove itself a hero in the lifelong 
warfare that lies before it. 
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It is this control of the desires and longings of the 
heart, this assertion of the supremacy of the will over 
all passions and temptations, that ought to form not 
the least important part of the discipline to which those 
are called, who are privileged to pass the golden years 
of their mature youth and early manhood in a great 
University. No experience you may hereafter make 
will so decisively give the “‘set”’ to your character as 
your three or four years’ sojourn in this place. But 
the academic system was surely never designed to crush 
the individual element in your nature; rather I imagine 
it is calculated by sympathy and example to strengthen 
it ; and in that most vital of all questions—that of per- 
sonal religion—I can conceive no difference of opinion 
prevailing here on the adequacy of the ancient Jewish 
presentment of the case. 

Will you then pardon me, my friends, if I express the 
fervent hope, as one united with you in ties of race and 
religion, nay, if I venture to put up the prayer on your 
behalf, that during these years your hearts may be 
purged of every unworthy desire and longing ; that your 
aims, your ambitions, your yearnings be ever of the 
noblest and the purest. For your own sakes first, but 
for the sake of others also. Little do you suspect how 
much of the hope and the honour of Israel rests upon 
you, and upon the impression concerning the Jewish 
character you leave upon the minds of your superiors 
and your companions. Will you hear it said, and do 
nothing to disprove the calumny, that the Jew is an 
incurable materialist, that the good things of life are the 
only ones that attract him, that even in his intellectual 
triumphs he is aiming at worldly success ; that science, 
art, literature, delight him not in themselves, but only 
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for what they bring, that he has no soul for aught but 
crass pleasures and increasing self enjoyment ? Demon- 
strate the contrary, here especially where the very 
smallness of your numbers makes you in a sense distinct 
from the rest, but where the testimony of your own life 
will long survive your actual presence. Show that you 
are alive to the peril of all self-indulgence, sapping the 
will and undermining the character, uprooting the last 
fibres of self-respect, filling the soul with hollow 
mockery of itself. 

Sooner or later, Jews or Gentiles, we all discover that 
every misdirection of the desires from the higher to 
the lower aims brings its punishment. Sooner or later 
we have all to learn that the great object for which we 
live is not enjoyment, nor pleasure, nor even happiness. 
Happiness indeed may come, but rarely, very rarely, as 
the result of our striving directly. for it, least of all of 
our coveting it. One might go further and say, “ Why 
do men who make happiness their goal so often miss 
it?’ Why? Because they make it their goal. They 
are like unskilled divers who, aiming and starting straight 
for the gem that lies glittering under the waters, miss 
it because they make no allowance for the refracting 
medium through which they have to pass. So it would 
be truer still to say in the words of one of the greatest 
thinkers of our century that ‘“‘ Those only are happy 
who have their minds fixed on some other object than 
their own happiness; on the happiness of others, on 
some art or pursuit followed not as a means but as an 
ideal end. Aiming thus at something else they find 
happiness by the way. The enjoyments of life are 
sufficient to make it a pleasant thing en passant without 
being made a principal object. Once make them so 
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and they are immediately felt to be insufficient. They 
will not bear a scrutinizing examination. Ask yourself 
if you wish it to be so. The only chance is to treat not 
happiness but some other end external to it, as the 
purpose of life. Let your self-consciousness, your 
scrutiny, your self-interrogation exhaust themselves on 
that and, if otherwise fortunately circumstanced, you 
will inhale happiness with the air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it or thinking about it, without either fore- 
stalling it in imagination or putting it to flight by fatal 
questions” (J. S. Mill, Autobiography, p. 143). 

And there is this strange, dread fact to be noticed— 
call it a divine ordinance or a principle of compensation 
inherent in things, or what you will—that the persistent 
gratification of the self-indulgent spirit is certain to 
defeat its own object. Every now and then we hear 
of people being sick of life and doing their best to make 
others sick of it too. Who are they ? Why, as a rule, 
they are those who have succeeded in indulging every 
whim and fancy of theirs, who have put no restraint 
upon their desires, who have drunk deep of what 
they call the pleasures of life, emptying them to 
the very lees and dregs. No wonder they are sick of 
life. With the growth of the self-indulgent spirit 
there is apt to grow up also a strong feeling of the 
worthlessness of life. 


O righteous doom, that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering their whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 


While they who bid stern duty lead, 
Content to follow, they 
Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasures by the way. Trench. 
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May we ponder and make ourselves worthy of these 
exalted teachings—which cheer though they chasten, 
reassure while they restram—and remember that 


Above all that thou guardest keep thy heart ; 
For out of it are the issues of life. 


GAMBLING 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, June 11th, 1892.) 


Scripture Reading : Isaiah lxv. 8-23. 

IsAIAH lIxv. 11: “ But ye are they that forsake the Lord, that 

forget my holy mountain, that prepare a table for Gad (the 
god of luck), and fill up mingled wine for M’ni” (the goddess 
of fortune) ! : 
SucH, in all probability, is the meaning of this difficult 
verse. It is evident, alike from the terms themselves 
and from the context, that certain idols well-known at 
the time are here referred to. Gad is said to be the star- 
god Jupiter, regarded in the East as the giver of good 
fortune, and by the Arabs as the god of “greater 
good fortune.’”’ M’ni was the planet of Venus, or “‘ lesser 
good fortune.’’ Both were objects of worship among 
many of the ancient Semites. 

It was against this form of idolatry that the prophet 
so mightily inveighs in the passage just read. Some 
of his brethren showed, as they had done before and 
have done since, a remarkable alacrity in copying the 
Gentile, not in what was excellent, but in what was 
most blameworthy among his customs. There seems to 
have been a peculiar charm, to which his contem- 
poraries only too readily yielded, in this portion of the cult 
of their neighbours ; the ranks of Israel furnished many 


of the most ardent devotees of the god and goddess of 
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fortune. But the worship of fortune is one that never 
can be brought into harmony with the adoration of the 
true God, of Him who is Lord over all men’s fortunes. 
Here there is no halting between two opinions. While 
the fascination of that idolatry lasts, God is forsaken, 
and His house neglected and forgotten. 

Now the cult of the divinities of fortune is as rife to- 
day as ever it was. It expresses itself in many ways. 
The commonest as well as the vulgarest is that which 
takes the form of gambling, a subject upon which it is 
surely not out of place for a Jewish preacher to deliver 
himself. 

When the children of Israel lapsed for the first time 
into idolatry, they celebrated the occasion by a very 
general indulgence in gambling. They made them a 
golden calf, they paid it divine honours, and then “ the 
people sat down to eat and drink, and they rose up to 
play.” There is more than a mystic and fanciful, 
there is a most real and material connexion between 
gambling and the worship of the golden calf. Very 
suggestive is the comment of the sage upon the 
melancholy incident, ‘To play, that was nothing but 
to worship idols.” For your true gamester is at heart a 
pagan. Hehas given up the worship of God. Gold is his 
god; luck is his god. For the rest, what wonder if he is 
oblivious of all that he owes to heaven and to earth ? 

What the view of our ancient teachers was regarding 
this vice may be gathered from the circumstance that 
the Talmud classes among those whose evidence might 
not be accepted in a court of law, the dice-player and 
the pigeon-flyers. We may take the two occupations 
as types, the one of hazard-playing and gambling gen- 
erally, the other of a good deal of what is now understood 
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by racing. Both are declared to involve a forfeiture of 
character. It is true that the expression “ pigeon- 
flyers ”’ is by some explained to mean, not those who fly 
pigeons for sport, but those who use them to decoy their 
neighbour’s birds; but the line between racing folk 
and decoyers must have been not always clearly distin- 
guishable, and some forms of sport are still said, owing 
to the abuse of genuine sport and the violation of its 
spirit, to labour occasionally under thesame disadvantage. 
The disqualification as witnesses of persons engaged in 
these and similar pursuits, is stated to be ‘‘ because they 
do not occupy themselves with that which tends to the 
good of humanity.’’ According to the Shulchan Aruch, 
which reduces to practical, legal form the discussions 
of the doctors of the Talmud, the oath of the gamester is 
invalid only if he makes gambling and betting his pro- 
fession, because, even though he be not chargeable with 
actual dishonesty, he is stained with “the dust of dis- 
honesty.” In that case, to quote the words of the rab- 
binical handbook, ‘“‘ whatever be the sport in which a 
man engages, whether it be dice-throwing or similar 
games of hazard, whether it be racing with birds or with 
cattle, or with animals that have not been domesti- 
cated, if the condition of the bet is that he whose animal 
comes in first takes his opponent’s as well as his own, the 
person who devotes himself to such pursuit is disqualified 
to give evidence before a Jewish tribunal.” This severe 
judgment applied, as you will observe, where the rule 
was to have even betting. It would not be likely to be 
relaxed where the transaction involved heavy odds. 
Some there were whose disapproval took a wider range 
and whose condemnation of the practice of gambling 
was still more emphatic. Even where no money was 
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staked, where the game was with “shells of nuts and 
pomegranates ’—the players having to guess whether 
an odd or even number of things was in a person’s hand— 
the amusement was declared by the Rabbis to be one 
that should be shunned on account of what it might lead 
to. Maimonides says bluntly that ‘the gamester is 
engaged in robbery even though the loser declares him- 
self content, since the winner gets his gains by way of 
jest and mockery, without giving any equivalent for 
them.” Another interesting point is that one of the 
Rabbis of the Talmud declared money obtained in 
gambling to be illegally gotten, a view which, so far as 
its legal aspect is concerned, prevails in English juris- 
prudence, a bet being, I believe, not recoverable at 
law. 

But turning from opinions and authorities to principles, 
what, one might ask, is the moral justification of gam- 
bling ? Property is legitimately transferred to another 
in one of two ways, either by gift or by exchange, Le. 
either by way of benevolence or friendship, or by way 
of commerce. In both cases there is satisfaction for 
each of the parties. In the case of a fair interchange, 
both are advantaged, one party obtaining the goods or 
the labour or skill of the other in return for something 
which the latter deems of benefit to him. Where pro 
perty has been transferred by gift, the giver has received 
a moral gratification ; he is happy in the knowledge that 
he has given happiness, or pleasure to others. But 
money gained in betting or gambling comes under neither 
of these heads. It is not a free gift, because each of the 
parties to the wager would rather that the other should 
pay him, and the vexation that usually accompanies the 
proceeding is proof sufficient that benevolence, or wishing 
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well to another, has no share in it. It is not an act of 
commerce or exchange, since the loser receives no equi- 
valent for what he surrenders. It would seem, therefore, 
to be outside the range of transactions having a moral 
basis. 

A difference presents itself in the case of games de- 
manding the exercise of strength or skill. The training 
and development of these very qualities, resulting from 
such games is, in the first place, a direct gain to all. In 
the next, the stakes go by mutual agreement to reward 
the one who has proved himself superior in prowess, 
endurance or ingenuity, although it is to be noted that 
to those personally taking part in games of skill the 
mere material gain is usually the smallest consideration. 
Still one can understand rewarding a man’s efforts or 
his skill or both in the cricket field, on the river, or at a 
gameofchess. But why reward a man because he backed 
the red or the black so many times, or because he guessed 
whether a tossed coin would fall on this side or on that, 
or because he predicted which horse out of a number, 
all of whom may have been mere names to him, would 
win ? There is, as you will remember, one example in 
the Bible of a wager offered and taken. At his wedding 
feast Samson propounded his celebrated riddle, success 
or failure in answering which was to carry with it the 
gain or the loss of thirty sheets and thirty changes of 
raiment. But this was something of a trial of wits, 
such as was common at festivities among ancient nations. 
Besides, the doings of Samson seem to have been re- 
corded far more as a warning than as an example to be 
followed ; and the consequences to which the wager 
in question led were, as the Bible is careful to show, 
far from edifying, and might well point a neat moral, 
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how betting may spoil even a wedding feast and sow the 
seeds of discord among friends and relations. 

The subject is unfortunately too serious to be treated 
as a mere topic for academic discussion. In all classes 
of society there is but too much reason to believe that 
gambling is on the increase. The public gaming tables 
on the Continent to which people are drawn to try their 
luck, cunningly set up where the moneyed and the leisured 
classes go in search of health or amusement ; the forma- 
tion of social clubs in our larger cities, whose end to 
serve as a convenient resort to gamblers is easily recog- 
nizable under a thin disguise of respectability; the 
enormous multiplication of means and occasions for 
betting provided by the press—that latter-day represent- 
ative of the Tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; 
the curiously morbid tendency of our countrymen to 
make every event, however trivial or important, the 
subject of a wager—these things are having a corrosive 
effect upon public morals, and, what concerns us more 
particularly, upon the character of multitudes of our 
own brethren, already by nature not disinclined to yield 
to the charms of gambling and speculation. 

But it is when the passion for gambling attacks our 
young people that the worst consequences are to be an- 
ticipated. The better their luck, the worse their pros- 
pect. For then, in proportion to the ardour of youth 
is the virulence with which the passion seizes them. I 
do not say that Jewish youths fall easier victims to the 
disease than others ; I only know that they are not free 
from it, and every one who has it in his power to 
influence our youth, ought solemnly, but not the less 
affectionately, to caution, and, if possible, to guard them 
against the perils that beset the gambler’s path. How 
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sports, in themselves noble and inspiriting, can become a 
source of demoralization to the multitude, the history 
of every racing event, could we follow it out in all its 
dark and devious ramifications, would abundantly show. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred persons who profess 
to be interested in the turf, know no more about the 
horses on whose success they stake their earnings, or 
other people’s, or indeed, about horses at all, than a Lap- 
lander. They pick up a few scraps of stable gossip, 
filtered through fifty channels, and that makes their sys- 
tem of safe betting even more hazardous than if they 
wagered in blind ignorance of all things. What always 
puzzles a plain man is that there are people so disinter- 
ested that they supply the public daily for the low charge 
of a penny or a half-penny with prophetic information 
which, if kept to themselves, ought to make their for- 
tunes ina week. But more puzzling and more mournful 
than this it is that there are other people who believe 
them. It is not easy to decide whether there is more of 
folly or of wickedness in a great deal of what now passes 
under the healthy and innocent sounding name of sport. 

There is one branch of our subject which ought not to 
be overlooked in a Jewish pulpit—card-playing. It is 
not a matter on which compliments may take the place 
oftruth. Very profoundly it is to be deplored that Jew- 
ish society, though it has certainly undergone im- 
provement in this respect of late, is far too much addicted 
to card-playing as the one unfailing resource to kill the 
demon of ennui. Why people who profess themselves 
your friends should invite you to seek recreation in their 
company, and then provide you with implements to 
enable you to acquire money you have not earned or to 
lose money for which you get no equivalent, to vex or 
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to be vexed, of course without showing it, which makes 
the vexation rather worse than better, like a fever driven 
inward—remains yet to be explained, I will not say on 
moral, but on social grounds. It would be much more 
hospitable, if the host provided the stakes as well as the 
cards for his guests; one could then understand the 
social aspect of the institution. 

“But surely you would not grudge a hard-worked 
man an innocent game of whist occasionally for recrea- 
tion’s sake!’ Which way of putting it begs the whole 
question. Nobody wants to rob you of your innocence. 
But first, not all players are hard-worked people, and not 
all hard-worked people can afford to sit hour after hour 
at the card table ; and next, not all games of cards are 
games of whist, and whether they are or not, not all of 
them are innocent. If they are so innocent, if the sole 
attraction is the mental exercise or recreation they afford, 
why do you play for money ? Why don’t you play for 
“shells of nuts and pomegranates’’ ? When at the 
card table, at which even mothers and daughters of 
Israel have not disdained to take their place, silver 
counters are seen to change to gold and gold to notes, or 
the reverse ; when sums of money are lost and won ina 
single night that many an honest man might be content 
to earn in a month, or that, if given to the hospitals or 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, would help ap- 
preciably to diminish the sum of human suffering or to 
increase the amount of human happiness ; when all this 
is done, and time and health are sacrificed in addition, 
not in the performance of a social function leading to a 
social benefit, but in sheer pandering to the spirit of 
gambling—the innocence of the proceeding is not 
particularly conspicuous. 
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I trust it will not be inferred from anything that has 
been said that I am dreaming of aught so absurd as an 
unconditional condemnation of all such games, even of 
cards, as have received the sanction of society. I am 
the less inclined to condemn in others a harmless indul- 
gence in this sort of recreation, seeing that I myself 
have never played a game of cards in my life, and know 
therefore nothing whatever of the fascination it may 
have for others. But I am sufficiently conversant with 
what is going on in the world and in my community 
to know that gambling is claiming or is preparing to claim 
as its victim many a life in which the capacity for nobler 
things is being gradually but fatally suppressed. The 
truth is that when once a man has entered well on the 
first stage of the gambler’s career, he has given his char- 
acter such a downward impetus that nothing short of a 
moral miracle is likely to arrest it. Alike in his head and 
in his heart the divinely drawn lines of right and wrong 
become blurred or obliterated. He has laid out his table 
in honour of the gods of luck ; it is no marvel that the 
God who sanctified and exalted work has no place there. 

I know not, dear friends, that we shall anywhere find 
a more striking and awe-inspiring description of the 
Nemesis that pursues the passionate votary of the divin- 
ities of fortune than may be read in the glowing words 
of the prophet which we have listened to this morning. 
The gambler’s craving is never appeased, neither in gain 
nor in loss. And the final result is ever the same. 
Cursed alike in good luck and in ill luck ; if successful, 
never satiated, and if unsuccessful, draining to the dregs 
the cup of bitterness. ‘‘ Behold, my servants shall eat, 
but ye shall be hungry ; behold, my servants shall drink, 
but ye shall thirst; behold my servants shall rejoice, 
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but ye shall be ashamed ; behold, my servants shall sing 
aloud for gladness of heart, but ye shall cry out for 
anguish of heart, and for breaking of the spirit shall ye 
howl.” From all such bitter experiences may we 
and our children be preserved ! 


THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO AN 
AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


(New West End Synagogue, first Day of Tabernacles, 
October 10th, 1889.) 


JOEL ii. 24, 26: “‘ And the threshing-floors shall be full of 
wheat and the vats shall overflow with wine and oil. And 
ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and praise the name of 
the Lord your God that hath dealt a with soa and 
My people shall not be ashamed for ever.’ 


It does not fall to the lot of all men to realize the idea 
of their future vocation which they had cherished in 
the fervid days of their youth. The fiery young soldier 
grows up a plodding artizan ; the ambitious boy-artist 
finds his occupation in a merchant’s office ; the would-be 
poet settles down into a hard, practical lawyer. Fate, 
or whatever it is, sometimes decides more wisely than we 
have chosen. But such changes are not always for the 
best. The hopes we have abandoned were not neces- 
sarily illusions. Looking backward from middle age to 
our early time, we often wonder at, and sometimes have 
reason profoundly to regret, the strange and unexpected 
turn which circumstances or our own failings have given 
to our destiny. 

Quite as remarkable as anything of this kind in the 
experience of individuals, are the vicissitudes to which 
nations are subject in the course of their history. An 
important discovery, a popular rising, a great victory, a 
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a people’s energies, and produce a corresponding change 
in their character. Perhaps the most conspicuous in- 
stance in point is that furnished by our own race. Here 
are we, gathered on this festival to give thanks to Provi- 
dence for the year’s harvest, bearing in our hands 
graceful symbols of the fertility of the earth, visiting the _ 
hut, once the shelter of the husbandman or the wander- 
ing shepherd, and not one of us in a hundred has a yard 
of ground of his own under cultivation, not one in a thou- 
sand has ever turned a sod, or planted a tree, or driven 
forth a sheep to its grazing ground. What a change has 
come over the people, one of whose fathers bestowed 
upon his son as the choicest of blessings, ‘‘ God give thee 
of the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine,” whose Lawgiver encouraged 
them to obedience by the promise, ‘‘ Blessed shall be 
the fruit of thy ground and the fruit of thy cattle; 
blessed thy basket and thy kneading-trough,’’ whose 
historians and poets in their pictures of Israel’s material 
prosperity, loved to describe them as dwelling in safety, 
“every man under his vine and under his fig-tree ”! 
How the life of the nation was interpenetrated with 
the idea that to cultivate the ground or to rear cattle 
was to be their chief, all but their exclusive employment, 
every one familiar with the early history of Israel must 
know. Not only were the founders of the race shep- 
herds and planters, so also were their judges, kings 
and prophets, who, to follow their new calling, often 
quitted the herd or the plough. All their legislation, 
political, civil, and religious, was founded upon an agri- 
cultural basis: it would have been unintelligible to any 
but an agricultural people ; and it is, no doubt, because 
this fact has been occasionally lost sight of, that some of 
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their laws have been misinterpreted and misapplied. 
Their Day-Sabbath, their Year-Sabbath, each of the 
three great Festivals were all closely connected with this 
their principal occupation. Their happiness in the 
present, their hope in the future, was to spring from 
the soil of the land which God had given them. For 
every allusion in the Bible to other pursuits, you will 
find twenty to husbandry and pasturing. 

After the fall of the first Jewish state, this predilection 
of our fathers underwent no change; and even when 
the Temple tottered to its fall, and, later, when nothing 
but the memory remained of Israel’s independence and 
glory, their old distinction had not passed away. ‘‘ As 
for us,” wrote Josephus, ‘‘ we do not delight in merchan- 
dise, but having a fruitful country for our habitation, we 
take painsin cultivating that only.”! Whole treatises of 
the Mishnah deal with matters purely agricultural. It 
was the boast of eminent Rabbis, both in Palestine and in 
Babylon, that they lived upon what the earth yielded 
them in return for the labour of their own hands. One of 
them ventured the opinion that he who was not owner 
of a piece of land was not a man, that is, did not realize 
the destiny to which God had appointed him, according 
to the Scripture, ‘‘ The heavens are the heavens of the 
Lord, but the earth He hath given to the children of 
men.” Another cautioned the disciples who flocked to 
him to gather wisdom from his lips, “ I pray you, come 
not in Nisan, the spring month, nor in Tishri, the harvest 
month, that you be not compelled tospend the rest of the 
year in seeking your sustenance.” A third made it a 
point to examine his fields in person without a day’s 
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intermission, while a fourth, who had followed the same 
practice, said of himself, “In this respect I am to my 
father but as vinegar is to wine.” ! 

The sentimental attachment of the ancient Israelite 
to the land is illustrated by Naboth’s tragic refusal to 
sell his Vineyard (1 King’s, xxi), Ahab, despot though | 
he was, hesitated to override his subject’s feelings. It 
will be remembered that Ahab made a very fair proposal 
of purchase or exchange. But Naboth replied: ‘God 
forbid that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” To Ahab this refusal was final, 
for he felt that Naboth’s decision barred any further 
action. It was Jezebel, a foreigner, that made light of 
Naboth’s sentiment and took witha high hand what 
her husband, a native Israelite, felt to be out of reach. 
We read, of course, of aristocratic land-grabbers, but 
on the whole it would seem that there were many 
small holders who retained their property in land. 

But the time came when the old characteristic voca- 
tion had to be abandoned. Dispersed through every 
land, yet a fugitive from every land, the Jew who could 
call no place his home, had to turn to commerce or to 
handicraft for a means of livelihood which he could carry 
about with him everywhere, and would everywhere find 
available. Still, inexorable necessity as it was, it was 
a breaking with the nation’s true self, a violent severance 
from their own history and traditions. Once having set 
out upon the new divergent road, nothing occurred to 
re-direct their energies into the old paths. Their attach- 
ment to their ancient calling relaxed ; their devotion to 
and aptitude for employments of a very different kind 
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became ever more intensified. And the result that lies 
before us to-day is this, that in respect of their pursuits 
and of the subtle influence which these pursuits are ever 
exerting upon their characters, the overwhelming mass of 
the Jewish race is in direct conflict with its own most 
honourable past. 

Leaving the fortunate few out of consideration, has 
the effect of this transformation been satisfactory, even 
in a purely worldly sense, for the bulk of the Israelitish 
race? Let those answer who know something of the 
hardships, the privations, the squalor, the wretchedness 
amid which three-quarters of the Jewish inhabitants of 
every large town pass through existence. ; 

Now, if we are desirous of witnessing a genuine social 
revival of our race, it is in a return to the manliness and 
simplicity of their original pursuit—as much a necessity 
for mankind as ever—in the creation of a Jewish rural 
class, that one of the chief agencies must be sought. The 
thoughtful and benevolent persons who are endeavouring 
to break down the too exclusive devotion of our poor 
to certain favourite trades and handicrafts are doing a 
valuable work ; but it is only a partial work, and ought 
to lead the way to a much deeper reaching reform. Is 
there not on the face of it something unwholesome in the 
social composition of a people numbering from eight to 
ten million souls, and taking so utterly insignificant a 
part as we do in what is the most important and most 
vital of human industries ? All one-sidedness is bad: 
in a nation or a creed it is full of present mischief, and 
charged with future peril. We shall never take our 
rightful place among the forces of civilization until a 
fair share of the various labours called for by civilization 
is distributed among us, 
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When reference is made to Jews adopting an agricul- 
tural life one’s thoughts naturally turn to the land which 
was the former home of our race. Praiseworthy efforts 
have been made to establish agricultural colonies in the 
Holy Land. But the success attending all such ventures 
must in the nature of things be extremely limited. The 
country is small in extent ; large tracts are unsuitable 
for cultivation ; nature, avenging herself upon the mis- 
deeds of man during centuries of misrule, has expressed 
her displeasure in the deterioration of the climate ; enter- 
prise is hampered by oppressive legislation ; taxation is 
arbitrary and capricious, and is made to fall with especial 
severity upon agriculture. Add to all this that there is 
an element of uncertainty about the tenure of the land, 
that no one can tell whether the Government will for 
long have the power, supposing it to have the will, to 
ensure to its subjects the just proceeds of their labour, and 
that the smouldering racial and religious animosities 
of the heterogeneous population inhabiting the country 
may at any moment break out into open conflagration, 
and it will be seen that Palestine, under present condi- 
tions, is not a suitable field for reviving Israel’s dormant 
agricultural aptitudes. In truth, in the social regenera- 
tion of the Jewish people, Palestine may and ought to be 
the goal; it is of no use thinking of it as the starting 
point. 

If we turn to the country in which we live, the chance 
of profitably employing Jewish agricultural labour is, 
from a totally different set of causes, hardly worthy of 
being seriously entertained. Agricultural prospects in 
England are already sufficiently gloomy; farmers and 
labourers alike have their tale of disappointment 
to tell ; they feel that they are sadly beaten in competi- 
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tion with the whole world, and the attempt to introduce 
Jewish labourers in any large numbers into the meadows 
and cornfields of England would be profoundly unfor- 
tunate for all parties. 

Where then may we look for a favourable field upon 
which to put such a scheme as this to a fair test ? Where 
especially can we turn for an outlet for the energies of the 
vast Jewish population in Russia and elsewhere, who live — 
on sufferance under an unsympathetic government and 
among hostile neighbours, and who can never be sure 
whether the next day may not bring them notice to 
quit ? Itis to that portion of the British Empire which, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, covering an 
area almost equal in extent to the whole of Europe, and 
supporting a population of less than five millions, could 
with ease receive ten times as many immigrants as there 
are Jews in the East, and certainly could accommodate 
to their own advantage and that of the State, every Israel- 
ite who had the desire and the capacity to lead an agri- 
cultural or pastoral life. The climate of Canada, similar 
in some respects, in others superior to that of the East 
of Europe ; the salubrity and natural beauty of the coun- 
try ; its wealth in grain, fruits, timber and cattle, are 
themes of high praise on the part of the instructed. The 
means of communication between all parts of the coun- 
try are good and are constantly improving. The land 
calls for nothing so loudly as for immigrants, not, of 
course, adventurers and such as live upon their wits, but 
for capable workers, who are content to find their occu- 
pation in rearing stock, tilling the soil, and in other ways 
developing the immense resources of the Dominion. 
To such as these, grants of land are freely made by the 
Government upon easy terms, the chief condition, that a 
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certain amount of work should be done within given 
periods, being mainly beneficial to the occupier himself. 
Here tenants have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
holdings are secure, that the results of every man’s labour 
will be his own, that there is perfect religious toleration, 
and that equal political and civil rights are enjoyed by 
all, since the same spirit of liberty and justice which 
has helped to make the Mother Country what she is, is 
stimulating the growth and shaping the history of her 
Colonies. 

Other outlets, indeed, might be suggested for Jewish 
industry. Only a day or two ago, when the rumour 
spread, for which it is to be feared there is only too much 
foundation, of impending wholesale expulsions from 
Russia, the Argentine Republic is said to have offered its 
hospitality to the exiles. For ourselves, without dis- 
paraging the advantages held out to immigrants by South 
American States, we may be pardoned for reposing a 
fuller confidence in countries which are part of our own 
Empire, in governments formed upon models with which 
we are ourselves familiar, and in a population akin in 
race, thought, feeling and principles to that amid which 
we are privileged to abide. 

An attempt to give effect to these views deserves to be 
tried, and upon a scale sufficiently large to test the prac- 
ticability of a Jewish agricultural and industrial colony. 
If a previous attempt in this direction has failed, it has 
been owing, among other reasons, to the fact that the 
material employed was not drawn in sufficient numbers 
from the class of seasoned agriculturists, who should be 
the pioneers of such a movement, and by whom alonea 
colony of this kind can be built up with adequate pros- 
pects of success. 
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Three to five hundred families carefully selected with due 
regard to their physical and industrial fitness—and the 
Russo-Jewish population could without difficulty supply 
that number of practical agriculturists ; located upon 
suitable territory, as near as possible to the great Cana- 
dian and Pacific Railway system—and facilities would 
not be wanting for that purpose ; these, placed under 
the management of trustworthy and competent leaders, 
all of whom need not necessarily be Jews, and judiciously 
assisted over the earlier and most trying part of their 
experience, might be expected to form the nucleus of a 
settlement that, before a generation or two are past, 
would effect a most beneficent revolution in the indus- 
trial life of masses of our brethren. Meanwhile, a 
number of Jewish lads, whether of English or of foreign 
birth, might be given a scientific and systematic training in 
recognized colleges of agriculture, and be fitted in due 
time to join and strengthen the young colony in the West. 

Do not cast all this, or any other proposals similar in 
essence if dissimilar in details, aside as another Utopian 
scheme, or the utterance of mere doctrinaire notions. 
What is needed is, that public interest should be aroused, 
and something like a public opinion be formed on the 
matter, and that those who in any way sympathize with 
the project, or have any alternative scheme to propose, 
should make themselves known. One thing appears cer- 
tain: the social and material regeneration of Israel will 
not be worked out in large towns, or by the instrumenta- 
lity of strikes and the like, but will depend in a great 
measure upon their return to more natural methods of 
living, and the resumption of their ancient character. 

There are cycles in a nation’s experience: ours may 
have taken a wider sweep than others; but the hope 
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ought not to be abandoned by us—on a day like this it 
ought to be especially vivid within us—that the time will 
come when Israelites shall in fair numbers revert to the 
vocation of their fathers, and when in so doing they will 
find the promise fulfilled : “‘ The threshing-floors shall be 
full of wheat, and the vats overflow with wine and oil. 
And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied, and praise the 
name of the Lord your God that hath dealt wondrously 
with you: and My people shall not be ashamed for 
ever.” 


RE-OPENING OF THE NEW WEST END 
SYNAGOGUE 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sunday, March 31st., 1895.) 


I CHRONICLES xxix. 1: “For the palace is not for man, but 
for the Lord God.” 


So swiftly do our years fly that it needs some effort of 
the memory and some quickening of the imagination to 
realize that full half the lifetime of a generation has 
been spent since this sanctuary was dedicated to the 
glory of the God of Israel. 

It was on the same day of the week, in the same 
month, and on the same day of the month, on Sunday, 
the 6th of Nisan, 5639 of the Jewish, 1879 of the Chris- 
tian Era, that the New West End Synagogue was opened 
for public worship. How the years that have sped have 
left their mark upon our individual and our congrega- 
tional life; what changes have taken place in the com- 
ponent parts of our little section of the great circling 
procession of humanity; how many are fellow-wor- 
shippers with us to-day whom then we had not, or knew 
not; how many, and what precious ones, have since 
then passed into the sanctuary not reared by human 
hands—all this I may not now pause to consider. We 
are here to commemorate with praise and thanksgiving 
the final and fitting completion of the work of which the 
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was accomplished sixteen years ago. With all our 
losses, we have reason to rejoice exceedingly that there 
are not a few among us still of whom it may be said, in 
words which recall the builder of another sanctuary, that 
the same hands which helped to lay the foundation stone 
of this house, have helped to complete it. It is a work 
which is possible only where men “set their affection 
to the house of their God.”” To what wondrous achieve- 
ments has not such affection inspired men of all epochs, 
races and creeds! Amidst endless varieties in the religi- 
ous history of the nations of the world, one feature seems 
common to them all. The supremest efforts of their 
generosity, their genius and their industry have been 
put forth in the construction and adornment of build- 
ings in honour of their gods. “ There,” they seem to 
say to the Highest, as they conceived Him, “ there is 
the most lasting, the most lovely thing we can bring 
forth; O divine, mysterious power, to Thee we dedi- 
cate it!’’ With whatever limitations and defects, they 
recognized and strove to give worthy expression to the 
truth that ‘“ the palace is not for man, but for the Lord 
God.” 

This seemingly universal correspondence between 
religion and architecture, as well as their mutual influ- 
ence upon each other, is illustrated not least conspicu- 
ously in the history of Israel. The tabernacle in the 
wilderness, the first fruit of a nation’s free-labour—all 
of it down to the minutest detail the product of Israeli- 
tish hands ; the Temple of Solomon “ exceeding mag- 
nifical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries ”’ ; 
the Temple of Zerubbabel, of which the glory was to be 
greater than that of the first House; the Temple of 
Herod, with its triple precinct rising tier above ‘tier, its 
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walls built, as the Talmud tells us (Succah 51a), of ala- 
baster and marble in layers alternately recessed and pro- 
jecting, and at a distance seeming to undulate like the 
waves of a glittering sea, while its gates sheeted with 
silver or gold and the colossal golden vine that hung in 
the porch, and the gilded pinnacles that crowned the 
summit of the edifice, gave back in multiplied splendour 
the radiance of the sun; the double columned Basilica 
in Alexandria, concerning which the saying went that 
“he who hath not seen it hath not seen the glory of 
Israel”? ; or, to come to later times, the Synagogue at 
Bagdad, the Metropolitan Synagogue of the Prince of 
the Captivity, as described by Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th century, with its pillars of richly coloured 
marble surmounted with gold and silver, and inscribed 
with verses from the Psalms in letters of gold ; the Syna- 
gogue of Samuel Abulafia at Toledo that still forms, 
though turned to a very different use from that for which 
it was originally intended, one of the most superb monu- 
ments of medieval Spain—all these testify how our 
fathers offered of whatever gifts they possessed the best 
unto the Lord ; how and to what purpose they had “ set 
their affection to the house of their God.’ True, we 
have not always maintained a high standard in religious 
architecture. We have not always built our sanctuaries 
either solidly or artistically. The reason is not far to 
seek. Israel became a nation of wanderers, and a nation 
of wanderers is not a nation of builders. Liable at any 
moment to be cast forth from the spot where they had 
begun to plant themselves, and to be forced to pitch 
their tent upon new and perhaps hostile ground; 
their sanctuaries exposed to the constant peril of being 
defiled, plundered, demolished, the motive was lacking 
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in Israel, which operated with others, to rear such struc- 
tures as tell to age after age of the piety and devotion 
of founders and builders. Nor could they be expected 
to build beautifully, they in whom persecution had 
well-nigh crushed their original artistic instinct, and 
- who, with “ form and visage more marred than the sons . 
of men,” without comeliness or beauty, came almost 
to regard all that was beautiful in art as a mockery of 
their own condition, and the pursuit of it as treason to 
the brotherhood of Israel in adversity. 

But those times are past. At the bidding of the 
watchful, loving Guardian of Israel a change has come 
over our fortunes. And as we take stock of the blessings 
that have fallen to our share, foremost among the boons 
vouchsafed to us in this land of freedom and of justice 
we hail the full right not only to worship God in the way 
our conscience dictates, but to honour Him with our 
substance as best wecan. The traditions of Israel’s 
ancient glories will revive among us. What is this New 
West End Synagogue ? Let me tell you at least what 
we have striven to make of it:—A monument of the 
standing of the Jews of this metropolis at the end of the 
Igth century. More than that; it is to be a witness to 
the fact that, though they have risen in wealth and 
power, and though they yield to none of their fellow citi- 
zens in love for their country, they have not forgotten 
the rock whence they were hewed. It is, in its artistic 
completeness, a votive offering recording for years, or 
—may God grant—for centuries to come, at once the 
prosperity and the gratitude of some of those sons and 
daughters of Israel who are privileged to be counted 
among the subjects of Great Britain. We have aimed 
at making this sanctuary of ours, what our great 
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exemplars succeeded in making theirs —strong and 
beautiful. 

I suppose, dear friends, there are few who have visited 
any of the more famous sacred edifices of our neighbours, 
who have not felt something of the mystic influence that 
pervades these structures. Go into one of the great 
cathedrals of our country, and, little as you may sympa- 
thize with the doctrine there taught, you must be strangely 
constituted if the sight of the forest of columns and the 
springing arches, and the groined roof, and the radiant 
glories of the windows, if the recollection of the centuries 
the stately pile has stood in all its strength and majesty 
does not profoundly affect you, and attune your mind 
to solemn and prayerful thoughts. And as you look 
about you, it would not be strange if you fell in with the 
poet’s mood and exclaimed, 


They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 


How some of those shrines rebuke the so-called sanctu- 
aries of our day, built not so much in honour of the ever- 
lasting God, as with a single eye to get through a con- 
ventional duty at as cheap a rate as possible! 

Let us, at least, try to rid ourselves of such a reproach. 
Let us try to do some things that shall outlive ourselves. 
In that chapter of Chronicles that was read to you before, 
and from which the text is taken, did you not notice a 
pathetic break in the flow of David’s homage ?_ He has 
acknowledged that all things come from God, he is 
grateful to have been chosen as the promoter of the great 
work of rearing the Temple, and having confessed this, 
he interrupts himself and, breaking into another strain, 
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exclaims: “for we are strangers before Thee, and 
sojourners, as all our fathers were; our days on the 
earth are as shadows, and there is no abiding.” It isa 
thought which to some minds would supply nothing but 
food for that common sort of selfishness, self-commisera- 
tion. David it but stimulates to more vigorous action. 
Just because our days on the earth are as shadows, there- 
fore, our works shall be substantial and not shadows. 
Just because I cannot abide, I will do my best that they 
shall abide. And so he continues to offer to God the 
stores he had prepared to build a house unto His Holy 
Name. Yes, brethren, there you have the best fruits 
of all reflections on the brevity of life—that life, short 
as it is, is long enough for work that shall outlive the 
worker. Are you afraid that if you do much, there will 
‘be nothing left for those to do who will come after you ? 
Let not the thought of it distress you. Each age has 
its own tasks. Within our limits let ours be done and 
fully done; let us not leave to the next generation of 
Israelites an encumbered estate. They will have their 
work cut out for them ; and when you have done your 
utmost, they will still be able to say, ‘‘ Our fathers have 
left us room to do great and glorious things.” 

Now, dear friends, we cannot expect that an under- 
taking like this could be carried out without attracting 
to itself a certain amount of criticism. It may perhaps 
be said: “Is it not a piece of extravagance to put all 
this costly work and materialinto asynagogue ?”’ Well, 
extravagance is a relative term. A congregation like 
ours cannot fairly be charged with extravagance, 
when it is considered that many of our members 
spend on themselves and their households in a 
single year as much as the whole work you see before 
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you has cost. There is something hollow and unreal 
in the protests of people who are lavish in expenditure 
on everything that contributes to their own enjoyment, 
and only awake to the charms of the virtue of economy 
when the House of God is in question. Again, the fear 
has been expressed that what was spent in the comple- 
tion and adornment of the synagogue would be practi- 
cally taken from the poor. Surely, all who feel thus 
need no further justification for diverting their gifts into 
channels of pure charity. Heaven’s blessing go with 
them, and if, by way of showing the strength of their 
convictions, they double their contributions to benevo- 
lent objects, a double blessing be theirs! But that in 
the present case the fear is an utterly groundless one, I 
entertain no manner of doubt. So far as the supporters 
of our undertaking are concerned, not one penny less has 
found its way from them into the hands and homes of 
the poor than if the scheme had never been dreamt of. 
The contrary is likely to be nearer the truth. Those 
whose heart moved them to bring their free-will offer- 
ings to the holy place will not be exhausted, but rather 
invigorated by the effort. The truth is, giving is an art, 
in which, as in other things, ease is only got by practice. 
And just as the busiest people have always time to do 
more, while the idlest have no time to do anything, so 
those who are willing givers in one direction will be found 
most ready to give in another, while those who have 
dropped or have never acquired the habit of giving, 
find every call upon their generosity either unreasonable 
or else unseasonable. “‘ Give all thou canst,” says Words- 
worth, inspired by the sight of King’s College Chapel in 
Cambridge to the defence of those who lavished wealth 
and genius in rearing such structures. 
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High Heaven rejects the lore, 
Of nicely calculated less or more. 

There is another point which those, who on occasions 
of this sort become the uncompromising advocates of 
charity, have overlooked. The work of finishing and 
embellishing this synagogue has for months past given - 
occupation, directly or indirectly, to a very large body 
of skilled workmen and artizans, the class that make 
the backbone of our country—most of them belonging 
to a branch of industry that is especially liable to be 
unfavourably affected by a severe winter. Many of 
them, indeed, had been for weeks without a stroke of 
work, and the employment you have been the means of 
giving them, if not charity, was something better. After 
all, even charity, bright angel as she is, is apt to cast a 
shadow where she goes. The luxury of almsgiving is 
but too often purchased at the cost of the self-respect 
of the recipients. But to give just wages for good work 
is to benefit all, and to demoralize none, and, with all 
reverence be it said, is the human counterpart of that 
“blessing of the Lord, which maketh rich and addeth 
no sorrow with it.” 

But better even than the work itself, as we see it before 
us in its finished beauty, is the spirit that has animated 
all who have devoted their thought, time, labour and 
substance to this sacred cause. There has been no 
forced levy such as helped to rear many of the monu- 
mental works of antiquity, nor even such as, in a modi- 
fied and subtler form, is had recourse to in our own time 
for promoting movements for the public welfare and 
honour. All that you behold here has been the product 
of loving, willing hearts, some urged to special munifi- 
cence by the additional spur of reverence and gratitude 
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to their departed kin, now with God, and all eager to 
glorify the place of the sanctuary as a palace, not for 
man, but for the Lord God. For myself I can do 
nothing but thank Almighty God that I have been per- 
mitted to be a witness of all these things ; that my lines 
have fallen upon me in pleasant places ; and that it has 
been my good fortune to be associated with a congrega- 
tion willing to make such sacrifices for a holy cause, a 
congregation between whom and myself every old bond 
of friendship and attachment has been strengthened 
during these sixteen years, and new ones have been 
almost daily formed. 

Need I, in conclusion, warn you against the tempta- 
tion to misinterpret either the purpose of such a building 
as this, or the worth and meaning of your own action in 
making it what we see it? Need I point out to you 
that you have purchased by your generosity no exemp- 
tion from religious duties, and, least of all, from the duty 
of worshipping God in His sanctuary, but rather that 
you have bound yourselves to it by a fresh and stronger 
motive ? For that is the test of every noble sacrifice 
—you feel yourself more than ever drawn towards the 
object on whose behalf the sacrifice has been made. 
You cannot help loving the life you have saved as you 
never loved it before. You cannot help loving the cause 
you have served as you never loved it before. And so I 
trust you will love this House of God as you never loved 
it before. You will never grow indifferent to it; you 
will never become estranged from it ; you will not suffer 
the reproach to apply to you—‘ This people have I 
formed for Myself to show forth My praise; but thou 
hast not called upon Me, O Jacob; thou hast grown 
weary of Me, O Israel.” 

S.M. K 
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And so I re-dedicate this synagogue in its restored 
and completed form. I re-dedicate it to the glory of the 
God of Israel, the one and only, the Almighty All-suffi- 
cient God. I re-dedicate it, in your names, my brothers 
and sisters, to the worship of Him who, on His part, 
will ever welcome to His palace all who come there - 
with a spirit athirst for the living God. 


THE UNION OF JEWISH LITERARY 
SOCIETIES 


(Central Synagogue, 
Sabbath, June 24th, 1905.) 


NuMBERS xi. 29: ‘“‘ Would that all the people of the Lord were 
prophets, that the Lord would put His spirit upon them !”’ 


THERE are phrases—and nowhere are they in greater 
abundance than in the Bible—that, without conscious 
effort of our own, fasten themselves upon the memory. 
Once they have entered our minds, we cannot get away 
from them. 

They keep some mysterious hold upon us, due to their 
contents, whether of sweet or solemn import, or to their 
form, or to both. And more—however familiar they 
may be, commonplace they can never be. They bear 
upon them the stamp of an ineffaceable dignity. 

To this class of utterances, for instance, belongs that 
noble sentence in to-day’s reading from the Prophet 
Zechariah, “ Not by might and not by power, but by 
My spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” Who can forget it ? 
To this same order belong those words ofl the chief of 
all the prophets of Israel, which we have read in to-day’s 
lesson from the Pentateuch: ‘ Art thou envious for my 
sake ? Would that all the people of the Lord were 
prophets, that the Lord would put His spirit upon 


them.” Both utterances have served for texts and inspira- 
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tion on occasions innumerable. One of them I trust 
you will allow to serve a like purpose for us this morning. 
Age cannot wither them nor custom stale their infinite 
variety. 

You remember the circumstances under which the words 
were spoken. There had been discontent and murmur- 
ing among the Israelites. Moses’ strength was no longer 
equal to the burden and the strain of ruling the people 
unaided. Seventy associates are assigned to him, most 
of whom apparently exercise the prophetic office in the 
usual way in the sanctuary. But two of their number 
have not gone forth to the tabernacle, but stay in the 
camp, and among the masses, prophesying. The pro- 
ceeding is, certainly, not according to rule, and Joshua, 
thinking that the prophetic gift must suffer some detri- 
ment, if it is granted to many or if it is allowed to be 
exercised thus unceremoniously in the very midst of 
the people, would have Moses restrain the action of the 
two men, forgetting for the moment that the prophet 
exists for the people, not the people for the prophet. 
Then Moses breaks in with his memorable reply: 
“ Enviest thou formysake ? Would that all the people 
of the Lord were prophets, that the Lord would put His 
spirit upon them.” 

What message have these words for us? What do 
they tell us ? Inthe first place, like all honest spontaneous 
speech, they reveal something about the man who spoke 
them. Here was a man—the grandest figure in our whole 
history—whose true greatness cannot be measured until 
we have taken the measure of his unselfishness. He 
has but one object—the welfare of his people; to that 
he subordinates every desire and ambition which the 
human heart harbours. Even good people we know 
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have their faults; the good they do they like to be 
known for, or if not that, they do not like to have it taken 
from them, infringed upon or transferred to others to do. 
But Moses has reached that point in utter selflessness in 
which, eager as he is that God’s work shall be done and 
his people be blessed through him, yet is he more eager 
that that work shall be done than done by him, more eager 
that a blessing shall rest upon Israel than that he should 
be the chosen instrument for that purpose. ‘‘ Enviest 
thou for my sake ?’’ How many of the rest of us merge 
ourselves so completely even in a good cause that we can 
say: Thou hast work to do; let me do it ; let me labour 
to do Thy will, yet not more anxious am I that it shall 
be done by me than by others, if such be Thy will. 

And what was it he was wishing and aiming at for 
his people ? I fear we must admit—the story we have 
read this morning is clear enough on that point—that 
Moses was dealing with a people lacking in the main in 
high ideals, a multitude whose ambitions were of the 
earth earthy, who were what we should term crass 
materialists. It is these whom he is eager to lift out of 
a state in which the body, already sufficiently sunken, 
drags the soul down with it into the mire! If they can 
be got to see that there are higher and nobler things 
worth striving for, they will be fit for the gift of the 
divine spirit. 

My friends, we have travelled far since those days, and 
have left the wilderness a long way behind us, but who 
shall say that we have divested ourselves of the faults 
of the generation of the wilderness ? Every now and 
again the charge is brought against us Jews that we 
are steeped in materialism ; that our aims are bounded 
by the desire to secure and enjoy the good things of 
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this life in abundance, that we want to get them quickly 
and with as little trouble as possible ; that we do, in fact, 
reproduce in our various ways and stations the character- 
features of those who, even on their road to Canaan, 
lusted after the flesh-pots of Egypt. When these things 
are said, we are in the habit of making sundry replies. 
We live in a materialistic age, and we are no worse than 
our neighbours. Well, if this is all the plea we can offer, 
then is our mission as Jews meaningless. If we are not 
better than others for our Judaism, then our Judaism 
isa failure. Or we brush the charge aside by exclaiming, 
“ Anti-Semitism!” But to cry Anti-Semitism is 
neither an explanation nor an excuse—least of all is 
it a cure for materialism. It is but an attempt to con- 
ceal our own defects under a remonstrance against the 
sins of others. Or we plead that the struggles of life, 
or the pre-occupations of life, are such that we can find 
neither time nor opportunity for the pursuit of 
ideals. There is a passage (Yoma 35b) in the Talmud, 
which depicts a scene on the Judgment day. A poor 
man is summoned before the seat of divine judgment. 
“Why hast thou neglected the Torah, the study of 
the Law?” he is asked; and he answers: ‘I was 
poor, and I had to struggle for a livelihood ; how could 
I study the Torah?” ‘“ Poor? Wast thou then 
poorer than Hillel, who for a small coin hired himself 
out as a day-labourer, and with half his earnings paid 
gleefully the doorkeeper’s fee for admission to the 
house of study, and when this could not be managed 
climbed up to the window, that from thence he might 
catch something of the words of sacred wisdom that 
rose within?’’ The poor man passes on ashamed ; a 
rich man stands in his place. ‘‘ Why hast thou neglected 
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the Torah?” ‘My wealth and properties gave me 
so much to think about and so many anxieties, that to 
study the Torah was impossible for me.” ‘ Rich wast 
thou ? Wast thou then richer than Eleazar ben Charsom, 
who inherited from his father a thousand estates and a 
thousand ships that rode the seas, and who never allowed 
his wealth to clog his soul, but sought, and because he 
sought, found time and opportunity for contemplation 
of God’s word ?”” And the rich man passes on ashamed. 
And so Hillel puts the poor, and Eleazar ben Charsom 
puts the rich, to the blush. 

No, there is only one way to disprove the charge of 
materialism. It is by the actual pursuit of some ideal, 
in which the higher self rises above the lower as the sun 
rises above the mists of earth, and in rising scatters and 
vanquishes them. It is because Moses dreaded, of all 
Israel’s foes, none more than this same materialism, that 
the hope burst from him, “ O that all the people of the 
Lord were prophets.” 

Now, dear friends, it may seem to you that it is some- 
what of a descent from these lofty hopes and aspirations 
to refer to anything actually occurring around us. 
Men are always apt to underrate the spiritual forces of 
their own time, but he must be an ungracious watcher 
of the signs of the times, who would hesitate to welcome 
and to greet any tokens that meet him of a better spirit 
than mere worldly self-seeking. If the ideals of our 
prophets are, I will not say to be realized, but even to 
be distantly approached, the first steps must be taken 
in social betterment and if I may use the expression—in 
intellectual profit sharing. Have we not taken more 
than the first steps in the many institutions that are 
springing up about us for old and young, and in the 
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formation of societies, to make the treasures of thought, 
whether of the past or of the present, and more especially 
of religious thought, the property of the many? It is 
surely something that representatives of a large number 
of Jewish literary societies, clubs and institutions—each 
working in its own sphere for an end which, whatever 
else it may be, is neither grossly selfish nor in any sense 
materialistic—meet together in conference, to exchange 
experiences, to render mutual counsel and support to 
each other, and to discover how to avoid failure and to 
increase their usefulness ? 

Without pitching expectations too high, these literary 
societies have in them a great potency for the 
moral and intellectual upifting of our community. 
A literary society among us is not quite the same as a 
society bearing the same name in other communities. 
With us, it has been well said, literature is not a criticism 
of life, it zs life ; or rather it is an indispensable means 
towards a living Judaism. The study of literature with 
us is not a luxury, it is a necessary of life. A religion, 
which, like Judaism, is based on law, requires all Jews to 
be conversant, to a more or less degree, with the law, 
and the law is written in books. Moses, the chief of 
the prophets, was also the first to teach this lesson, that 
an idealism which is intended to express itself in conduct, 
is safest when it is most generally shared. Judaism can- 
not content itself with possessing a body of professional 
lawyers, a caste of scholars and pundits ; it must have 
every man and woman knowing, thinking, understand- 
ing, doing. Only then may it be said of us: “‘ This is 
your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the 
nations, which shall hear all these statutes and say, 
‘Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding 
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people”? (Deut. iv. 6). Judaism wants each; and it 
wants all—wise and understanding experts, a wise and 
understanding laity. 

The Synagogue above all should welcome such societies 
as healthy and vigorous auxiliaries. There is a notion 
in the minds of some of the delegates present that the 
clergy are inclined to offer you a cold welcome, that the 
minister sees in you rivals and rebels. My answer is 
given in my text, ‘‘ Enviest thou for my sake ? Would 
that all the people of the Lord were prophets.” The 
clergy, let me assure you, see in you revivalists not 
rivals; royalists, not rebels. Dr. Karpeles has told us 
that on the Continent many a one who had, to all in- 
tents and purposes, abandoned Judaism has been brought 
back to it through the portals of these societies. But 
though I hardly anticipate that the societies will have 
this attractive power in England, still I can see that it 
may be possible to keep, by these means, some who have 
no close connexion with the Synagogue in sympathetic 
touch and active communion with their brethren. 
Apart from this consideration, these societies have been, 
and may to a still greater extent become, the rallying 
points of our best and most cultured minds ; they have 
drawn, and may still more firmly draw, within their influ- 
ence large numbers of the young of both sexes, at a period 
when their reflective powers are in their most plastic 
condition, and the nature of the mental food supplied 
them may be expected to exercise an abiding effect upon 
character. To form an idea of the number and variety 
of subjects dealt with at meetings of the societies it is 
only necessary to peruse the list of lectures available 
for the use of constituent societies, recently published 
by the Union. They cover an enormous field in history, 
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biography, philosophy, literature, religion, and they 
have naturally a preponderating Jewish tone. 

I have spoken of the charge of materialism sometimes 
brought against Jews. Is there not another which might 
with perhaps greater justice be urged against them— 
ignorance ? I mean that they are, on the whole, singularly 
ignorant of what it concerns them most to know: their 
own history—nay, their own Bible, the very book con- 
cerning which it was said, ‘‘ Thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night.” Now it has been well said by Mazzini 
that a man is not necessarily guilty because he is ignorant, 
but he is guilty if he resigns himself to ignorance. Move- 
ments like those we are considering are a proof that 
there are a good many Jews in this country who are 
resolved at least not to resign themselves to ignorance, 
and they are also an invitation to a far larger number 
to remove such a reproach from themselves. It may 
be said that these societies can at best only give 
their members a sip from the great cup of wisdom. 
There is in the freedom, which such societies ought to 
grant their members, a certain danger. People who are 
afraid of new ideas, are apt to say: It may make these 
young people vain and self-satisfied ; they will think they 
know a great deal, and they know very little ; and then 
people quote that much abused line: “ A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing.” Of course they quote it 
wrongly. The poet was not so foolish as to have said 
such a thing. What he said was, “‘A little earning isa 
dangerous thing ;”’ which is quite another matter. And 
its danger lies in those who have a little, thinking they 
have a great deal, of learning. But as to knowledge, 
where is there a human being whose knowledge is not 
little? What is all we know next to what remains 
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to be known? Sir Isaac Newton, while the world 
lauded his knowledge, could but say, “To myself I 
seem but as a little child.” To stop people thinking 
and speaking because their knowledge is little, what 
is it but to condemn them to life-long silence and in- 
activity—it would be, to use the old Greek parable, 
as though a father, wishing his child to swim, forbade 
him to enter the water unless he could swim before- 
hand. 

We must learn to confide in all who are earnest seekers 
after truth—to encourage them in their efforts, to see 
in those very efforts a proof that the divine spirit is at 
work. As the Rabbi put it into the mouth of Moses: 
“Leave my people Israel to itself. If they are not all 
prophets, yet are they sons of prophets.” You may be 
trusted to do the best and not the worst with the oppor- 
tunities which your movement confers, with the heritage 
of your fathers. 

And now, by a happy coincidence, this day on which 
the Union of Literary Societies opens its Conference is 
also the dayon which a collection is made on behalf of the 
metropolitan hospitals. How aptly does this association 
of events—an appeal to your intellects and an appeal 
to your hearts—illustrate the Mishnaic principle: 
“Wisdom dissociated from conduct is like a tree with 
many branches and few roots.” No final exhortation 
could be more appropriate, both to our text and to the 
cause of your presence to-day. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Yoma vi. 9) tells us the following story. Two students 
of the law went into a forest. An astrologer saw them, 
and pronounced that they would never return alive. 
As they penetrated into the wood, the lads met an old 
man. ‘‘ Help me,” he cried, “ I have tasted no food for 
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three days.’ Now the lads had between them only one 
small loaf. They at once divided it and gave half to 
the starving passer-by. When they arrived home in 
safety, the bystanders who had overheard the astrologer’s 
forecast said: ‘“‘ How do you account for this ?”’ “ Ac- 
count for it!’ rejoined the astrologer. ‘‘ I account for it 
by telling you that some one present (meaning himself) 
is a false prophet.” But the bystanders thought it well 
to look more closely into the matter. On following up 
the track of the young students they found a snake, half 
in one place and half in another. Clearly the lads had 
made a narrow escape. Then the story of the divided 
loaf came out, and its connexion with the divided snake 
was perceived. Whereupon the astrologer exclaimed : 
“What can a poor astrologer do when the Lord of the 
Jews allows himself to be appeased by half a loaf?” 

I need not point out to you the full meaning of this 
parable. The students of the law found salvation not in 
their learning but in their charity ; or rather they won 
safety through the perils of life because their heads and 
their hearts were attuned to the duties of life; because 
they had learned so as to be able to do. In a letter 
written in his ninety-sixth year, reviewing the experi- 
ences of his early life, James Martineau says :—‘‘ Learn- 
ing itself seems to me to lose half its zest, and almost all 
its soul, if made a sole pursuit, and prosecuted by a 
mind cut off from the conflicting forces of life, unexercised 
in conscience, and dry in affection. I am sure that the 
most effective study goes on concurrently with the 
intensest practical work, and that the persons from 
whom both are demanded, do best in each.” 

May every gift of yours prosper on the mission on which 
you will send it ; may it help to prolong the life, assuage 
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the pain, restore the vigour and the usefulness of some 
suffering fellow-mortal; and may you feel that never 
have you been more true to the teachings of your faith 
or have done a more heaven-pleasing act than when 
towards that sacred end you have made, as I know you 
will make to-day, not merely a formal contribution, but 
some genuine sacrifice. And by the manner in which 
you display, in actual well-doing and well-being, the 
moral and humane influences of the intellectual pursuits 
to which your movement is consecrated,—you will prove 
that the Lord has in very deed put His spirit upon you. 


GOD’S WITNESSES AND SERVANTS 


(Manchester Synagogue of British Jews, 
Sabbath, October 20th, 1900.) 


My Dear FRIENDS,—The feeling that before all others, 
forces its way to utterance here this morning, to repress 
or to ignore which would be affectation, is one that is 
more than tinged with sadness. It is inevitable. Since 
last I had the privilege of addressing a congregation in 
this house of worship, he, whose loving activity had its 
centre here, but its circumference far beyond these walls, 
embracing every section of his brethren in this city, with 
all their varied interests, material, social, intellectual, 
spiritual—he has passed from among us. As one enters 
the sacred building, and misses the figure that for nearly 
a quarter of a century was the chief living influence 
within it, one cannot help feeling that the place is no 
longer the same. 


O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


His was a voice that was never tired of proclaiming the 
great lessons of Israel’s history, and the eternal verities 
that are Israel’s heritage ; a voice that pleaded for a 
recognition of the ideals and beatitudes of Judaism; a 
voice that was ever raised in the cause of righteousness, 
of godliness, of charity and of peace. His was a hand 
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that did with its might whatever it found to do, that was 
ready to serve wherever good honest work was needed, to 
help the distressed, to lift the downcast, to guide the 
erring and perplexed; a hand also that—pardon the 
personal reference—offered a brother’s grasp to his 
brethren of the sacred ministry, to whatever division 
of the Jewish camp they happened to belong. With a 
learning and a modesty that seemed to be at rivalry as 
to which should exceed the other ; with the magic gift 
of sympathy, and the still more potent magic of genuine- 
ness, it was no wonder that he made his influence felt 
everywhere, and carried with him when he quitted this 
world, in the prime of life, as years are counted, the 
respect and the affection of every school of religious 
thought and practice in Anglo-Jewry. Yes, my friends, 
given the minister of religion who thinks more of his 
duty than of himself, and sooner or later he will be 
enshrined in the heart of his people. “‘ When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, He maketh even his enemies to 
be at peace with him.” Enemies ? Lawrence Simmons 
had no enemies. Certainly no man I have known ever 
gave less cause for enmity. God’s peace be with him! 

But mourning, though inseparable from life, is no 
substitute for living. Our departed friend, I am sure, 
taught this same doctrine clearly énough in his time. 
“‘ God,” it has been said, ‘‘ buries His workmen, but con- 
tinues His work.” The work must go on however many 
the workers and whosoever they may be that fall by the 
way. For the work is greater than the worker. 

There are other ways of honouring our beloved than 
by lamenting or by praising them. Let me endeavour to 
follow a course your lamented minister would, I believe, 
himself have desired, and speak to you, however inade- 
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quately, upon a subject with which, judging from my 
knowledge of his mind, he would have been in sympathy. 

In this morning’s lesson from the Prophets we read these 
words: ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and My 
servant, whom I have chosen ” (Isaiah xliii. 10). Who 
the servant is who is mentioned so frequently in the ~ 
sublime chapters of the latter part of Isaiah, is a fruitful 
subject of debate among interpreters. Sometimes he 
would appear to be a single individual, it may be the 
prophet himself, or some ideal Israelite, representing 
in his own person the whole nation; sometimes what 
has been called “‘ the pious kernel ” of the nation ; some- 
times the whole people of Israel. In this passage there 
is little room for doubt that it is the people of Israel 
as a body that is addressed. The prophet had before 
been speaking to the heathen nations; how vain and 
delusive had been their trust in idols. Then he turns 
to his own people, and, speaking in God’s name, exclaims, 
“Ye are My witnesses and My servant, whom I have 
chosen,” the very change of number from “ witnesses ” 
to “ servant ” indicating the identity of the two. 

You Israelites are then both—My witnesses and My 
servants. Now, a witness is a man who, on great and 
solemn occasions, when some vital cause or principle is 
at stake, presents himself to testify to the truth, as he 
believes it. It may be for the time being an unpopular 
truth—he cannot consider that. Truth is a thing inde- 
pendent of popularity, and majorities are not the breath 
of its nostrils; else how frail and fickle a creature it 
would be. Or the truth may be a persecuted, or a de- 
rided truth—the witness must not consider that. Fear- 
lessly he must testify to it and take the consequences, 
convinced that whatever may happen to him, the truth 
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is indestructible, that it cannot even be laughed out of 
being, that it is mighty, all-mighty, and must prevail. 

But, after all, these occasions for solemn and public 
testimony are comparatively rare. With the duties of a 
servant it is otherwise. They extend to great things 
and small; they are at all times and seasons ; they are, 
perhaps, not so much before the world’s eye, but they are 
not less arduous. And they are certainly of not less 
conseq uence in the practical scheme of things. 

It is to this two-fold office that we of the house of 
Israel have been called. We are to be witnesses to the 
one and only God ; witnesses to the providence, the jus- 
tice, the love, the fatherhood of God; we are to be wit- 
nesses to the brotherhood of man. We are to testify 
to our belief in the immeasurable possibilities of progress 
and happiness for the whole human family. While 
_ some assert that there was once a perfect man, born 
nineteen centuries ago, one of our own race too, we are 
to proclaim our belief in a more comprehensive ideal, 
in a perfect humanity to be developed in God’s own 
good time. We are to testify to our conviction that, 
in that divine scheme, transcendent in its majesty, 
and universal in its scope, we Jews are called to fill 
a place and to perform a part. Without some such 
purpose the Jew is an enigma, insoluble alike to others 
and to himself. Others, unable to explain him, have 
sometimes tried to explain him away. God forbid that 
we should do so. ‘‘ Ye are My witnesses, saith the 
Lord.” 

Or take another cause in which we, by the nature and 
history of events, have been summoned to be witnesses. 
Does the world, do we ourselves, sufficiently appreciate 
what the world owes to the Jew, though, of course, only 

S.M. L 
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as God’s instrument, for the gift of the Bible? Religion 
may not yet have reached its highest expression among 
mankind, but where would it have stood to-day without 
the Bible >? From what source have the chief civilizing 
nations been equipped but from the Bible, our Bible ? 
There is an eloquent passage in which Renan addresses . 
the people of Israel. Would that we could all feel the 
justice of its application to ourselves! “I have some- 
times dreamed,” he says, ‘‘ of the day when mankind, 
recognizing their debt to Greece, would restore to the 
Acropolis all the treasures of which they have despoiled 
it. It is a dream never likely to be realized. Well, 
then, let me dream something analogous with regard to 
your Parthenon. In a sense, your Parthenon is Jerusa- 
lem, that unique city so worthy of respect ; but you are 
above all idealists, and your true Parthenon is the Bible.” 
What the world has taken from thence! We do not 
grudge it them ; far from it. Well may we rejoice that 
they are enriched, and we not impoverished. But let 
us not be ashamed to testify to our own ; let us claim it in 
God’s name and for His glory. Let it not be said that 
the “ People of the Book ” are those who value, study, 
love it less than others who have received it from them. 
“Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord.” 

“ And my servant, whom I have chosen.” For there 
is no true religion without service. Far be it from me to 
underrate the value of the purely spiritual element in 
religion. No one who mixes with the world, as a Jewish 
minister has to do if he is to have any hopes of usefulness, 
can disguise from himself how much the spiritual side 
of religion needs replenishing and strengthening among 
us. But it is no mark of wisdom to contrast and put in 
opposition things which are not naturally antagonistic, 
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which are, if not the very same thing, only two phases 
of the same thing. 

Every now and then one comes across people who 
speak in this fashion: ‘‘ We are Jews; we do not pro- 
fess to be religious; we attach no importance, for in- 
stance, to religious observances, but we are Jews in our 
hearts.”” To any one holding such language I am im- 
pelled to say, My friend, no mortal can see what is in 
your heart—that is revealed to God alone ; nor can any 
mortal be benefited by what is in your heart, but only 
by what comes out of it. But how far would you trust a 
merchant who assured you that he was a most honest 
man; not exactly in business—that sort of honesty he 
does not lay claim to, but in his heart ? What value 
would you, my sister, put on a servant who assured you 
that she was willing, industrious and reliable, not in the 
work of the household, but in her heart ? And when an 
Israelite puts forth a similar plea, that he is content with 
being a Jew in his heart, the only rational conclusion 
one can arrive at is that there is something wrong in his 
conception of the relations between feeling and fact, 
between professing and doing, between witnessing to 
God and serving God. 

I know, my friends, how hard it is in these days to be 
a Jew, to be a witness to God, and a servant of His. 
It never was easy, but the difficulties were of another 
kind in the days gone by. Harsh things are sometimes 
said of us by others (I think we notice them too much, 
and often give them life by answering them, instead of 
answering them by our life), but the worst that others 
can say of us is little next to what we have at times to 
confess to ourselves, namely, that so few of us can endure 
prosperity and carry their Judaism with them un- 
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scathed from the ordeal. Why is this? There is no- 
thing inherently evil either in adversity or in prosperity. 
The truth is, a good man is made better by either, a bad 
man worse. “ There are,” it has been said, ‘‘ two high- 
est tides in the sea; when there is no moon, and when 
there is full moon. So the goodness in a man rises to the 
fullest in the one extreme of adversity, and in the other 
of prosperity.” 

But I hear it said—was it not said already long ago— 
“Vain is it to serve God ; and what profit shall we have 
if we keep His charge ? How heavily the Jew is handi- 
capped in the race of life! In how many ways is he not 
barred off from profit, from honours, from advancement ! 
What is the good of it all? What is the net gain?” 
Well, my friends, God does not open a profit and loss 
account with any man. Yet evenon our own material- 
istic standard of reckoning, God owes none of us any- 
thing. Despite all outcries about anti-Semitism, much 
of which, I fear, is prompted by disappointed vanity and 
inordinate self-esteem on the part of individual Jews, do 
we properly realize how marvellous has been the progress, 
the worldly progress, of Jews in a land like ours during 
the last two or three generations ? If our grandparents 
or great-grandparents came to life, they would not be 
able to recognize the altered state of affairs. But wecan- 
not shut our eyes, nor ought we to close our hearts, to 
the improvement of which we have reaped the benefit. 
As Jews, and in regard to the cause for which God has 
destined us, we have offered but fragmentary testimony, 
and rendered but imperfect service ; yet even that has 
manifestly not ended in total loss. 

But let us not approach God in the spirit of one bent 
upon making a bargain. All religion based on such 
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motives is doomed to crumble to pieces, on the first 
severe strain, whether of hardship, or disappointment, or 
sorrow, or suffering, or temptation. Judaism takes a 
higher flight, and would lift our soul along with it. Pre- 
sent yourselves as witnesses, it says, not that the glory 
may be yours, but from love of the God of truth ; offer 
yourselves as servants, not for the wages of a hireling, 
but from love of the God of love. ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
“who rejoiceth exceedingly in His precepts’; in His 
precepts, not in the reward that often follows in their 
train.” 

There is an Eastern story of a caliph who had a cer- 
tain black slave, whom he distinguished above all others 
by his love. Men asked him the reason. The caliph 
related how once, when he was passing with his retinue 
through the streets of acity,a camel of his train fell, and 
in his fall loosened a box of pearls with which he was 
loaded, so that it was flung down and the pearls were 
scattered over the ground. The monarch beckoned to 
his slaves, and told them they might help themselves to 
the precious things. This they eagerly did, all but 
one, who remained immovable on horseback by _ his 
master’s side. 

“What will thy gain, good fellow, be . 
Thus lingering at my side?” 

“My king, that I shall faithfully 
Have guarded thee,” he cried. 


Thereupon the king sums up the meaning of such 
service : 


“True servant’s title he may wear, 
He only, who has not 
For his lord’s gifts, how rich soe’er, 
His lord himself forgot.” 
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And a still higher lesson follows : 


For if thou not to Him aspire, 
But to His gifts alone, 
Not love, but covetous desire, 
Has brought thee to His throne. 


Is this to aim too high? It has at least been pos- 
sible to some of the choicer spirits on God’s earth. It was 
an ideal devoutly striven after by him who once ministered 
in this sanctuary ; who was, if ever a man among us 
merited the name, an idealist, and who has now left you 
his example as an inspiration for your own lives. Heaven 
preserve us all from the most terrible of all curses—a life 
of low and sordid aims. Verily, we are destined for 
better things. God himself calls us to them. Remember, 
“Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord, and My servant 
whom I have chosen.” 
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(Cambridge : before the Jewish students of the University, 
February 3rd, 1893.) 
Scripture Reading : Isaiah, ch. vi. 


IsaIAH vi. 8: ‘ Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here 
am I; send me.” 


LITTLE to be envied is the man who can read this chapter, 
even in the imperfect medium of an English translation, 
without feeling that here indeed are “ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn;” that upon him also 
some mighty spell has fallen; that he is being carried 
along irresistibly in the flight of the prophet’s spirit, 
is permitted to obtain a glimpse of the opening heaven, 
and, in the very act of contemplating the majesty of 
God, gets a clearer insight into the destiny of man. 

Let us not, however, as is so often done when this 
sublime chapter forms the subject of the reflections of 
the devout, peer too closely and curiously into the Court 
or Temple of the Most High, and imagine that here at 
length we have a measure of the Infinite. How many 
expositors have laboured to throw light upon, and have 
succeeded, each in his degree, in dimming the splendour 
of Isaiah’s vision. To the receptive soul these verses, 
few and fit and self-restrained, fulfil their purpose ade- 
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thousandypages will help us. For the rest, ours should 
be the attitude of the father of prophets, who reverently 
shrouded his. face lest he should look upon God, and— 
wondrous to say—the reward of whose self-control it 
was, says the Talmud, to be privileged to see the simili- 
tude of the Lord. 

But while, in such matters, silence or at least restraint 
is both the purest reverence and the truest praise, in 
regard to what is here revealed to us concerning the 
scope and character of human duty we may surely speak 
more freely and more fully. “ Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Here am I; send me’’—these 
words are the core of the whole prophecy. They have 
an ever practical applicability. For not in the anxious, 
fateful days of Isaiah alone, but in every age God calls 
for His messengers, seeking them, as He then did, by 
preference from among the young.. 

What are the tokens of their fitness ? These two— 
a keen sense of their own unworthiness, combined with 
a yearning desire to become more worthy. Like all 
God’s noblest workers, Isaiah distrusts himself at the 
instant of his call. Once it was a Moses, then it was a 
Gideon, now it is an Isaiah, later it will be a Jeremiah, 
all of whom re-echo the plaint of their ownunfitness. But 
with them all there is no delay to render themselves more 
fit. They feel that the duty postponed is not a duty 
escaped, but only one rendered harder. Swiftly flies 
the seraph with the live coal from off the altar, and with 
it purges the sin from the lips and from out the heart of 
Isaiah. And this same lesson is pointed to in the first 
message with which he is entrusted so soon as he declares 
his readiness to go upon his Master’s errand. He is to 
say to his people, faithless and unteachable as they have 
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shown themselves, “ Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not; see ye indeed, but perceive not.” That is, all 
that you have heard—your history—has taught you 
nothing ; all you have seen—your own experience—has 
done no more for you. Well then, ‘“ Make the heart of 
this people fat, and their ears heavy, and their eyes 
close up; lest they should see with their eyes and hear 
with their ears, and their heart should understand, and 
they should return and be healed.”’ I know not that in 
the whole range of Scripture there is an utterance pro- 
claiming a more solemn, a more awful truth. So solemn 
and so awful, that many have tried to tone down the 
force of so crushing a judgment. One favourite method 
is to take the imperatives, ‘“‘ Make the heart of this people 
fat and their ears heavy, and their eyes close up!” as 
infinitives with the value of a simple future, as if to say, 
Heart, ears and eyes will be closed up. But the device 
avails but little ; the meaning is much the same as before. 
Explain it as you will, it is an inexorable fact we are 
asked to contemplate—the plain, stern, but not unmer- 
ciful law by which God governs the moral world, and 
which is meant alike for the messenger and for those to 
whom he is commissioned, to take to heart. The morea 
man strays from honour and purity and God’s straight 
and even path, the harder it is for him to find the road 
back. He shuts the eyes, he closes the ears of the spirit 
deliberately at first; after a while they remain closed 
involuntarily. He hardens his heart consciously, wil- 
fully at the beginning ; the time comes when it refuses 
its normal functions, and the very access of remorse 
is stopped up. It is a lesson which he also has not failed 
to mark to whose genius so many of the profoundest 
problems of human life gave up their secrets : 
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When we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(O misery on’t) the wise gods seal our eyes 

In our own filth; drop our clear judgments ; make us 
Adore our errors ; while we strut 

To our confusion. 


The earlier in life this lesson is learned the more 
profitable it must prove. 

Some there are who might object that, after so perfect 
a surrender of himself to God’s purposes, Isaiah’s first 
task should be to deliver a message of angry indignation. 
Like so much in what is styled the Old Testament, it 
is apt to furnish food for homilies on the defects of Jewish 
teaching. I confess I do not sympathize in this objec- 
tion. I venture to think that it needed the admixture 
of what has been termed a “ divine faculty of anger ”’ 
to make of Isaiah, as of Moses and of Amos and others, 
the approximately perfect characters we believe them 
to have been. A nature from which all capacity for 
anger, even for hate, is absent—I say it with a deep 
sense of religious responsibility—is deficient in a most 
needful moral ingredient. When a man ceases to be 
indignant with wrong, he has gone a long way towards 
conniving at wrong. Ina world where, despite the pre- 
ponderance of good, despite ‘“‘ the stream of tendency 
that makes for righteousness,’ so much evil is to be found 
and so much evil is constantly and deliberately practised, 
there is need for the hatred of evil as well as. for the love 
of good. And, indeed, how can I love the one without 
hating the other ? How can I to any effect love justice, 
unless I hate injustice ; love mercy, unless I hate cruelty ; 
love cleanness, unless I hate uncleanness ? “‘O ye that 
love the Lord, hate evil!’ In the interests of virtue 
you must hate vice! 
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Keep alive then within you, especially at the critical 
period of life you have reached, a wholesome power of 
indignation, taking care of course that you hate only 
what is hateworthy, and direct your anger against what 
merits it. The great heroes of Israel, how manly, how 
sublime they were in their wrath and hatred! There 
never was any reason to explain away their teaching and 
example. There is less reason than ever to do so in an 
age like ours, an age of smooth compliance, and religious 
dilettantism, and limp morality. 

I come now to a more personal side of my subject. 
Is there any special meaning for you in the words, ‘‘ Here 
am I; send me”? Unquestionably. You, a score, it 
may be, of Jews, enjoying the hospitality of the first of 
the Universities of England that opened its doors to the 
sons of Israel, you are here as living witnesses of the 
vitality of God’s word and the preservation of. His 
people. 

But there is a subtle danger to which Jewish young 
men, passing through a University career, are particu- 
larly exposed. Scarcely can one who loves his people 
think of it without a pang. What if, amid surroundings 
so different from all they have been previously familiar 
with, they become estranged from the very stock whence 
they sprang? “It is now one of my greatest blessings 
for which I would thank Heaven from my heart ’— 
these, we are told in Froude’s Reminiscences, were Car- 
lyle’s words when on the high road to fame and fortune— 
“ that my father lived to see me, through various obstruc- 
tions, attain some look of doing well. Hehad ‘educated’ 
me against much advice, I believe, and chiefly, if not 
solely, from his own noble faith. One of our wise men 
told him, ‘ Educate a boy and he grows up to despise his 
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parents.’ My father once told me this, and added, 
‘Thou hast not done so; God be thanked for it.’’’ 
Now, of the coarser form of the vice glanced at, there is 
little fear. As among the Scotch, so among the Jews, 
the family ties are strong enough to make the heart safe 
against the intrusion of a feeling of disdain towards 
those who have been enabled and have rejoiced to give 
their children advantages which, from whatever cause, 
were denied to themselves. Are we equally secure against 
the growth of a feeling of estrangement from the race 
and faith of Israel? If there isa mission for you, fain 
would I think that the first is to return and serve your 
own people. ‘‘ Here am 1; send me.’ He who thus 
spoke, dreamed not of quitting his own, though sorrow 
and shame, and disappointment and martyrdom might 
be his lot. 

Believe me, my friends, I appreciate, or at least I 
honestly strive to appreciate, the difficulties and tempta- 
tions by which you are surrounded. To stand in the old 
paths, as we of the clergy do, or are supposed to do, is no 
very hard matter. Little credit is due to us for it. We 
are encircled by our congregations, buttressed up by 
them. To speak plainly, none would lose more than we 
ourselves, if we were not faithful. But you, a mere hand- 
ful, scattered among, and in continual contact with, 
more than a hundred times your number of those 
who are, not of a hostile, but of a divergent faith ; 
you who are constantly made aware how learning 
and culture and many of the highest gifts of the 
intellect and the spirit are to be met with outside the 
limits of Judaism ; you who must often feel yourselves 
isolated from the rest, even if you are no longer condemned 
to hear with your own ears, while “‘ many there be which 
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say of your soul, there is no salvation for him in God ”’— 
you have by far the more arduous and the more perilous 
task assigned to you. You are doing sentinel’s duty for 
Israel and for Israel’s God. But the post of danger is the 
post of honour ; and if you say, ‘‘ Here am I, send me; 
here am I to testify to Thy dealings with us in the past ; 
send me to bear my part in Israel’s yet uncompleted 
mission,” your devotion and fortitude are verily the 
loftiest in character, and are destined to be followed by 
results the most blessed. 4 

Do you feel that in a place like this the weight of 
learning is against you? Well, it is conceivable that, 
under other circumstances, it would be on your side. 
You remember Gibbon’s gibe that, but for Charles 
Martel’s victory over the Arabs at the Battle of Tours, 
Moslem priests would be teaching the Koran in the 
ancient Universities of England. I do not dream of 
holding up Islam as a rival comparable to Christianity, 
but I cite the historian’s remark as illustrating that 
other things besides the weight of truth may decide 
on which side the pundits are teaching in any given 
time or place. 

Do you fear that numbers are against you? Once they 
were for you. May they not be so again ? If numbers 
are to decide, where are we to stop? Surely not here, 
in Cambridge, or in England, or in Europe. But Re- 
ligion, thanks be to God, is not a thing to be settled by 
majorities and plebiscites. Israel’s fate it has been 
always to be inaminority. ‘‘ Not because you were the 
most numerous among the nations did the Lord delight 
in you and make choice of you, for ye were the fewest 
among the nations.’”’ Israel’s glory it has been to have 
survived, though it was a minority, though but a tenth 
part remained, though that too was given over into ruth- 
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less hands; “‘ for the days of my people were like the 
days of a tree, which, though it cast its leaves, hath yet 
its stock remaining—a holy seed.” What have we to 
do with majorities? When the bugle sounds answer, 
though the rank be thin. ‘Here am J; send me,” 
' said the prophet; alone, if Thou decree it so! 

But while here your example of fidelity may do much, 
a far wider field will open before youon the day when you 
bid good-bye to your University, and go forth to take 
your place in the larger world for which you are preparing. 
That that will not be a time when you will recompense 
yourselves for a few years of academic labour by an 
indefinite term of aimless leisure, you, I am sure, realize. 
Still I cannot help wishing that it were given me to-night 
to drop a single seed grain that might then bear fruit 
within your hearts. Would that any word of mine might 
urge you to resolve, and to stand by the resolution, to 
consecrate to something higher than your own material 
or social advancement the first fruits of your free 
manhood ! : 

A quaint passage of the Talmud counsels that ‘‘ When 
a man parts from his friend he should not say to him 
“go in peace,’ but ‘go towards peace.’’”? And it is 
pointed out in illustration that, when David parted 
from Absalom, he said to him, ‘Go in peace,” and ere 
long Absalom died a shameful death ; but that at the 
parting of Jethro and Moses, Jethro bade his son-in-law, 
“Go towards peace” ; and Moses went forth, and pros- 
pered in his mission. There is more in this than a mere 
piece of verbal or grammatical refinement. It is an 
indication that not in the possession of happiness lies the 
destiny of man. As he is a wise man who pursues after 
wisdom, but he a fool who thinks he has got it; as he 
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is a religious man who yearns to be so, but he who 
believes himself religious is farthest from being what he 
deems himself; so the man who strenuously toils for 
peace has his reward in the very exertions he puts forth, 
while no sooner does he flatter himself that peace and 
security are his than a process commences of moral de- 
terioration, and his happiness is in a sure way of being 
wrecked. Beautiful indeed is the old Jewish conception 
that “‘ The righteous have no rest whether in this life 
or in the next, but go from strength to strength.” 

I will not believe otherwise than that among my youn- 
ger brothers here there will be many a one to whom this 
will be the highest praise, that “‘ he takes his rest in new 
labours.” In my imagination I picture such an one 
standing at the parting of the ways, and praying—for 
why should men only pray in their feebleness, and not 
in their hour of strength ?—praying in this spirit: 
Lord! Here am I; send me. Show me howI can 
serve Thee and Thy children. Thou has been very gra- 
cious unto me. Privileges have been mine that fall to 
the share of few. But such blessings as I have are mine on 
trust. Inspire my choice. Lighten my path. Strengthen 
my faltering will. Here am I; send me! 

Such a prayer will not long remain unanswered. Op- 
portunities for usefulness will throng in upon you. You 
will go about among your people—your own people— 
they have the first claim upon you ; you belong to them, 
and they to you—and you will look upon their burdens, 
and you will hear their bitter cry, rising because of their 
labour, and their even bitterer cry when there is no call 
for their labour. And your presence among the poor, 
the disheartened, the ignorant and the erring, will be 
potent for good beyond your most sanguine estimate. 
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You have no idea how magical is the influence, among 
our poor, of a real gentleman ; how swift they are to 
recognize and respond to him. If it be true that one of the 
functions of a University is to train a gentleman, and 
if—as we are told on authority, which no member of a 
University will be inclined to dispute—if it be the case 
that a gentleman is one who “ never inflicts pain; who 
is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, 
and merciful towards the absurd; who interprets all 
things for the best ; who guards himself against unseason- 
able allusions and topics that may irritate ; who makes 
light of favours while he does them, and seems to be re- 
ceiving when he is conferring’; if these things be ful- 
filled in you, and if, in addition, you come among these 
poor and ignorant people as men of education, unwilling 
to be like those whom our sages describe as “‘ useless as 
a myrtle in the desert,” but desirious to share with them 
some portion of the knowledge you have been enabled 
to acquire—you will have your work cut out for you. 

But not among these alone will you find your oppor- 
tunity, and be able to render precious service ; the whole 
of the House of Israel should be your proper sphere, 
whether its members fondly cling to, or contemptuously 
discard the old memory that they are part of “a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation.” Fifty, thirty men like unto 
the best our great Universities could furnish might work 
veritable marvels, and transform whatever needs trans- 
forming in the character of our English Jewry. Go forth 
then, few or many, whithersoever the spirit of God bids 
you, and where you meet with narrowness and prejudice 
testify to the breadth of thought to which a liberal 
education must have accustomed you; where you see 
cold indifference and lethal apathy, breathe the spirit of 
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youthful ardour into the dry bones of your community ; 
where you find selfishness, condemn it by your 
example ; where you find men grovelling, with their very 
souls in the dust, before those gods of silver and of gold 
that insult the Majesty of the Most High, proclaim 
fearlessly that to the sons of the covenanters on Sinai 
there are things more to be desired than gold—yea, than 
much fine gold ! 

You will meet with opposition, no doubt; but were 
there no opposition to overcome, your help would not be 
needed. The world perhaps will smile at you for your 
zeal, and call it by a less generous or a less serious name ; 
but your zeal will not be worth much, if it droops at a 
smile and succumbs before ridicule. Those who would 
be true messengers, nebi-im, “‘ forth-speakers ”’ for God, 
make no bargain with Him of special protection ; they 
ask for no guarantee of success; they attach no condi- 
tions to their offer of service. What is man that he 
should chaffer with his Maker? Itis simply, Here am 
I; send me. Use what Thou findest in me of use—send 
me on whatsoever errand seems best to Thee! 

But—and herein lies at once the most solemn warning 
and the most enduring comfort—the cause of God will 
not fail, though we do. Ina sense, that may be said of 
the God of Israel which the poet puts into the mouth of 
one who knew him not: 


The gods need many a noble man to do 
Their work on earth—they count on me and you. 


He counts on us; He does not depend on us. If we 
fail Him, not ours will be the glory, nor the bliss of 
service. But His plan will not miscarry. For “ though 


there remain in Israel but a tenth part and this again 
S.M. M 
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be consumed, yet it shall be like the terebinth and the 
oak, which, though they cast their leaves, have their stock 
remaining, even so shall be the stock thereof—a holy 
seed.” What a warning, what an inspiriting message 
to us all of the house of Israel! Every now and then a 
feeling of despondency seizes upon earnest men among us. 
This little people, say they, seems destined to be bereaved 
of its sons and daughters in every age. The process has 
been continued for thirty centuries ; it is going on at this 
very day. Many there are who drift imperceptibly from 
the fold; how, they can hardly explain to themselves. 
Others leave it, drawn by the lust for gain, for 
power, for social triumph; by ill-regulated passions, 
by the love of ease, by the hatred of restrictions, 
by false pride, by false shame. Fidelity to trust 
—they know not the meaning of the word.—Well, let 
them do their worst. Let them go their ways. We will 
not lament for them overmuch. What are they but the 
shedding, the dropping of the dead leaves of Israel ? 
The stem remains. God takes care of His own. As 
Isaiah assures us at the close of his vision, the stock is 
there. May you help by your lives, your example and 
your sacrifices, to prove that stock a holy seed ! 


MICAH’S IDEAL 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, July 16th, 1895.) 
MicaH vi. 8: ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk JAE with ay 
God ?”’ 


It is the growing habit of our time to select the gems 
from ancient literatures and to set them in ornaments 
which may still be worn. Our age is eclective; and 
there is an honourable aspect to this modern catholicity. 
We are determined to lose nothing worth holding of the 
heritage of the past. 

Even in the case of the Bible, where selection is hardest, 
the process is becoming popular. Books of selections 
are appearing, sometimes the basis of choice being 
literary beauty, sometimes religious import. The two 
qualities, however, are not separate. Excellence of 
style and dignity of contents frequently go hand in 
hand in the Scriptures. Hence it is that we welcome so 
cordially the new-born zeal for the literary study of the 
Bible. What we want is that the Bible shall be admired 
and loved. Let men enjoy its poetry, praise its elo- 
quence, realize its artistic merits. Literary apprecia- 
tion must carry with it moral appreciation; its style 
cannot be admired without its contents becoming an 
inspiration. 


And if this be so, still more must we regard with 
168 
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favour the ethical appreciation of the Bible on the part 
of some who do not enroll themselves under the banner 
of religion. It is true that we often witness a certain 
ingratitude in this respect. “‘ Into the well from which 
thou hast drunk cast no stone,’ says the Rabbinic 
proverb. But many who have drawn water from the 
Biblical well of salvation are not always mindful of their 
obligations. Still, it is a pleasant sign of a better feeling, 
that we are beginning to see the Hebrew prophets 
elevated to the place they deserve as teachers of humanity 
and righteousness. To the lover of his kind, as to the 
lover of good literature, the Bible is recovering its 
charm. 

In anthologies of Biblical selections, made whether 
for grace of manner or gravity of matter, a foremost 
place is invariably given to our text. This was the 
case in Talmudic times as it is the case now. Let us 
read a few other sentences which lead up to the noble 
utterance with which we started. 

“OQ my people, remember now what Balak king of 
Moab consulted, and what Balaam son of Beor answered 
him ; (remember) from Shittim unto Gilgal that ye may 
know the righteous acts of the Lord. Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself: before 
the high God ? Shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?” 
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A notable dialogue. Some are inclined to consider 
that Micah here cites an ancient tradition of a conver- 
sation between the king Balak and the prophet Balaam 
—that this is the subject of the consultation and the 
answer mentioned in the verse with which the above 
quotation begins. The reference to bringing one’s 
own child as a sin offering, viewed in connexion with 
what is recorded in the third chapter of Second Kings, 
concerning a later king of Moab who when sore bestead 
actually sacrificed his first-born son, lends some colour 
to this interpretation. But whether what is known 
of the characters of Balaam and Balak justifies this way 
of regarding the text or not, what the prophet does 
is to hear in the words “‘ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord?” the collective voice of his people—a 
people then and after presenting a strange mixture of 
religion and superstition, prone to indulge in alternating 
extremes of religious tension and religious relaxation. 

For the better understanding of the prophecy, it 
should be borne in mind, that, roughly speaking, there 
were three orders of sacrifices : (1) Dedicatory, or burnt- 
offerings expressive of the absolute homage of the wor- 
shipper ; (2) Eucharistic, or peace and thank-offerings ; 
(3) Propitiatory, or sin offerings. 

Well, at the period of Micah’s activity, there was 
considerable religious ferment. People’s conscience 
had been stirred under the fearless denunciations of 
sin by such prophets or forth-speakers as Micah and 
Isaiah, they were disturbed and perceptibly ill at 
ease. To be reconciled with God they are prepared 
to make many sacrifices. ‘What shall I bring,” 
says one, or one for all, “burnt offerings—calves of 
a year old? The best of the flock? Or does the 
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Lord desire peace offerings, and will He pay regard 
to quantity as well as to quality ? Will He be pleased 
with thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of 
oil? Or is it sin offerings He demands? Shall I 
bring the most precious thing I possess, my first-born 
then for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul?’’ The questions have risen to a 
climax, until they suggest that most hideous, and may 
we not say, that most pathetic form of the aberration 
of the human conscience, the sacrifice of man for the 
satisfaction of God. 

To all which the prophet answers—You would show 
your adoration of God? _Doso by acting justly. That 
is the best burnt offering, the noblest form of self- 
dedication. 

You would show your gratitude to God ? Be merciful 
to God’s children. That is your thank-offering. 

Is it penitence you would express ? Do so by walking 
humbly with your God—you at the best a poor sinner, 
with the most high God—who, though He inhabiteth 
eternity, dwelleth also with him who is of a lowly and 
contrite spirit. Walk humbly with your God. That 
is the best sin offering. 

Now it is sometimes imagined that this scheme of 
ethics, beautiful as it is, is an alleviation of the great 
scheme of religious duty, and that there is a certain 
danger in making much of it in a Jewish pulpit, lest, 
forsooth, the weaker brethren console themselves by 
saying—It is enough to be good! 

So easy it all seems, that those who advocate the 
exaltation of these religious ideals are often charged 
with a desire to infect religion with the prevailing luxury 
of the age. But is not the opposite nearer the truth ? 
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What, in all the demands of religion, in its widest sense, 
is so hard to satisfy? To bring this or that sacrifice, 
to obey this or that concrete precept—though neither 
the one nor the other need be depreciated—is a com- 
paratively light task. But to effect a change within 
our heart of hearts, to take in hand the unruly crowd 
of passions and the weaknesses there lurking and subdue 
them to God’s purposes is a task of altogether different 
degree. Does anyonedoubtit, let him seriously attempt 
to do justly by all men, to be just to friend and foe, to 
superior and inferior, to the object of his envy, his fear 
or his contempt ; let him try to mould his every thought, 
word, deed, on lines of mercy and loving kindness, 
quickening and widening his sympathies until they 
embrace every sentient thing, and refuse even to exclude 
the merciless, the unloving and the vicious; let him, 
when his soul is elated within him in the hour of his 
prosperity, let him determine to take no credit to him- 
self, but regarding himself as a mere instrument in God’s 
hand, give the glory to whom it is due; let him, when 
his soul within him is beginning to revolt against some 
heavy and mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
let him strive to bid his spirit bow in submission with 
the willing submission of love, not the despondent 
subjection of helplessness and hopelessness. 

Micah’s ideal is thus not a minimum of religion, it 
is a maximum. He provides the great standards by 
which we may test our acting, our thinking, our religious 
practice. He gives us a test of conduct and of feeling. 
Justice, Mercy, Humility—these are not merely cardinal 
virtues, they are the very touchstones of virtue. And 
this is why Micah’s pronouncement has about it an air 
of finality. The prophet seems to feel that what he 
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is saying is an eternal truth; we seem to feel it as we 
read it or hear it read. Men may come and go, but 
Micah’s ideal must live for ever. 

And this leads on to another comment in our es 
suggested by the passing away of Thomas Huxley, 
man of science. Politicians are more numerous than 
men of affairs ; scholars, than men of letters ; scientists, 
than men of science; theologians, than men of God. 
Huxley belonged to the men as well as to the sczentists. 
And his manliness he derived from faithful devotion to 
Micah’s ideal. 

Our art (except perhaps our music) and our science 
are the contributions of the Aryan; but the essence 
of our religion is derived from the Semite. In the 
eighth century, B.c., in the heart of a world of idolatrous 
polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a conception 
of religion which appears not less wonderful an inspira- 
tion of genius than the art of Phidias or the science 
of Aristotle. ‘And what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” : 

“Tf any so-called religion takes away from this great 
saying of Micah, I think it wantonly mutilates, while 
if it adds thereto, I think it obscures the perfect idea, 
of religion. What extent of knowledge, what acuteness 
of scientific criticism, can touch this, if any one possessed 
of knowledge or acuteness, could be absurd enough to 
make the attempt? Will the progress of research 
prove that justice is worthless, and mercy hateful ; will 
it ever soften the bitter contrast between our action and 
our aspirations ; or show us the bounds of the universe, 
and bid us say, Go to, now we comprehend the infinite ? ” 

The passage I have just read is taken from one of the 
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writings of the distinguished man of science whose 
mortal remains were laid to rest a day or two ago. 
People often associate the names of the most illustrious 
exponents of science with those of enemies to religion. 
Rarely, indeed, as this represents the truth of the case, 
it is conspicuously untrue in the case of Huxley. Some 
of his best work was of a controversial character, dealing 
with theological and Biblical topics. Yet his quarrel 
was not with the Bible, but with those whose interpre- 
tation of it opened out into an attack upon science. 
Unlike some of the professed and professional advocates 
of the Bible, he had a profound and manly sympathy 
with that race to whom, humanly speaking, the book 
owes its existence. How he valued the Bible as an 
educational agent may be judged from the fact that 
as a member of the first School Board, he advocated the 
retention of the Bible as part of the educational and 
moral training in every Board School. His attitude 
was the cause of astonishment to some who ought to 
have understood him and his motives better. As he 
wrote on that occasion—‘‘ My meaning was that the 
mass of the people should not be deprived of the one 
great literature which is open to them, not shut out 
from the perception of its place in the whole past history 
of civilized mankind.” It is said that he greatly 
lamented, as every thoughtful person must lament, the 
decay of Bible reading in this generation, though he 
objected very emphatically to the glosses put upon it 
by sectarian partisans, each of whom imagines himself 
to possess the only true key to its meaning. 

Surely you will not class among the enemies of religion 
one who in public and private led a spotless life, and 
devoted his extraordinary, and in their combination his 
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unique, abilities to the cause of truth as he knew and 
believed it ? Religion not only honours, it stands in 
dire need of men of truth. A genuine soul like Huxley 
is a greater asset to religion than many a famous theo- 
logian gifted with less of Huxley’s honesty and single- 
heartedness. Religion is the better for every instance 
the world presents of the ideal potentialities of human 
nature. Religion is verified by the life and career of 
such men as he whom the nation mourns. 

There is no more lamentable feature in the history 
of religion than the way in which misguided friends 
of the Bible have interpreted every fresh discovery of 
science as an insult to the book they love and have well 
nigh suffocated with their caresses. At one time it is 
a Galileo, at another a Lyell, a Darwin, a Huxley, against 
whom the whole armament of theology is directed. 
In each case the Bible has been invoked to check the 
course of free inquiry; and, as every thinker worthy 
of the name now admits, wrongly invoked. It has been 
the great distinction of the best minds of our age, as 
Dr. Sanday well says, not so much to attempt a recon- 
ciliation between science and religion, as to effect a 
delimitation of their frontiers. Knowledge and faith, 
to put the point in another way, are concerned with 
different parts of the human field. We believe what 
we do not know. This is a very different thing than 
saying we believe what is opposed to knowledge; or 
that we deny knowledge because of our beliefs. Know- 
ledge does not cover the whole human field. There 
are vast tracts which are outside the range of knowledge. 
Religion gives us opinions on many things that cannot 
be known, but which are, nevertheless, of supreme 
import to us. The test of religion is just its power to 
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illumine the dark, mysterious places where knowledge 
cannot enter; its power to inspire men’s lives to ideals 
beyond the real ; its power to bring home to the human 
conscience a conception of the nature and being of the 
unknowable God ; its power to interpret and harmonize 
and utilize for noble ends the content of that very 
knowledge which it is the glory of science to dis- 
cover and formulate. “Let knowledge grow from 
more to more,’ says science ; “ Let the knowledge of 
God fill the earth as the waters cover the sea,” says 
religion. Science gives us the facts of life; religion 
teaches us how to live. Science deals with the 
creation ; religion directs us to the Creator. Science 
reveals to us an animal world in which violence, 
cruelty and the insolent might of the stronger prevail ; 
religion opens up to us a vision of a diviner world in 
which God is, and it shows man that the way to God 
is the way of Justice, Mercy and Humility. 

Science, so say her most devoted sons, has not yet 
spoken the last word upon any of the subjects she has 
made her own. Let us be content to know that religion, 
by the admission—or let us rather say the willing declara- 
tion—of a strenuous critic such as Huxley was, cannot 
be conceived to reach a higher stage of perfection than 
that which is contained in the immortal pronouncement 
of the Hebrew Prophet: ‘‘ What does the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” Science changes; so 
does theology. Men’s beliefs vary with their knowledge. 
But religion does sometimes seem to say a final word. 
Such a final word is this utterance of Micah. 


«ART THOU FOR US OR FOR OUR 
ADVERSARIES ?” 


(New West End Synagogue, 

The fivst Day of Passover, April 12th, 1903.) 
JosHua v. 13-14: “And it came to pass, when Joshua was 
by Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold, 
there stood a man over against him with his sword drawn in 
his hand; and Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, Art 
thou for us or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay; but 

as captain of the hosts of the Lord am I now come.” 


None of the holy days of the year have the same claims 
upon our reverential and loving observance as has this 
testival, which, by the grace of God, we are permitted 
to celebrate to-day. Think how many elements of 
sacred and of perennial interest unite init. History and 
prophecy, memory and hope, the home and the syna- 
gogue, the nation and the family, the ceremonial and the 
spiritual, the individual and the universal, the rights 
of man and the righteousness of God—they are all in the 
Passover; the Passover has somethies to say to us 
about each and all of them. 

The Festival is then peculiarly one of those occasions 
which invite the children of our people to some pro- 
fession—not simply in word but in deed—of the faith 
that is in them. It is a splendid test of the unity and 
solidarity of Israel. It says to us :—‘‘ Do you recognize 


what you owe to the past? Does your preservation 
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through the centuries touch in your hearts the springs 
of reverence, of gratitude, of trust and love? Do you 
believe that Israel has been created and preserved for 
some glorious mission not yet completed? Are you 
resolved to take your share in it ? On which side are 
you ? Are you for us or for our adversaries ? ”’ 

He to whom the Passover has become indifferent— 
well, if he is not formally for our adversaries—can he 
be regarded as in any effective sense for us? The 
Passover is at once God’s sign and Israel’s countersign. 
And it is a blessed joy to think that all—and they are, 
thank God, a goodly host still—all who are at their 
post on the great watch-night of this Festival, which is 
the watch-night both of God and of Israel, that all who 
are with us on this holy day prove by that very fact that 
they are for us 

But in the Providence of God—often so mysterious 
in its operations—other occasions arise when we are 
impelled to declare ourselves, when to every one of us 
the challenge is directed, touching the heart even of the 
supine and indifferent, “Art thou for us or for our 
adversaries ?’”’ There are Jews—do we not know 
them ?—who go on, year in, year out, without ranking 
themselves with their people, without reporting them- 
selves, missing perhaps all those occasions which were 
specially designed that thereon they might present 
themselves before the Lord their God. But they will 
not go on thus for ever. There come periods of sorrow 
and tribulation for Israel, and then it is as wonderful as it 
is welcome to find that the Jewish heart is still awake 
within them, though they themselves have long been in 
a state of religious torpor. Like the Shulamite, they 
bestir themselves, exclaiming: ‘‘I sleep, but my heart 
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waketh.”” Men whom we had thought lost or dead to 
us, rise up and rally to the Standard of Israel. 

I heard it frequently repeated in France that that 
country’s great national crime, the ghost of which 
refuses to be laid, and which is ever illustrating afresh 
the old Mosaic warning, “Be sure your sin will find ~ 
you out’’—that the Affaire, with all its sad conse- 
quences, has done more than anything else in their 
history to induce the Crypto-Jews of France to come 
out into the open and proclaim themselves on the side~ 
of Israel. And I believe that something of the same 
result may be expected everywhere to flow from similar 
causes. In periods of oppression and suffering, whether 
for the faith or the race, when the wrath of the nations 
is poured out undeservedly or unfairly upon the Jew, 
there are not wanting brother Jews all the world over to 
take up his cause. Then it is that they show themselves. 

It is related of an eminent American citizen of British 
birth that he was in the habit of flying the American 
and the English flag side by side on his yacht. One day, 
looking up to the mast, he saw no sign of them. ‘‘ How 
is it,” said he to the captain, “ that the flags are not 
hoisted to-day?” “The flags are there all right,” 
answered the captain, “ but there is a calm; when the 
wind and the storm rise, they will show soon enough.” 
And as they spoke the breeze sprang up, and clear 
against the sky fluttered side by side the standards of 
two brother nations. So is it with the people of Israel. 
In the halcyon days of calm and prosperity, they grow 
slack and at their ease. When the storm breaks over 
them of persecution and ill will, many a signal heretofore 
still and slumbering will stand forth in token of brotherly 
companionship and sympathy. Then is it made clear 
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under what colours they sail. Then is it seen who is for 
us and who for our adversaries. 

But, my friends, great care is needed that we do not 
alike unwisely and uncharitably contract the notion of 
who shall be reckoned on our side, and widen out the 
notion of who shall be accounted on the side of our 
enemies. It would be nothing short of a calamity if we 
arrogated to ourselves the right, for instance, of branding 
as on the side of our adversaries every one who could 
not find room on the particular theological shelf—a very 
narrow one it may be—which we happen to occupy. 
Terms like ‘‘ un-Jewish ” are flung about rather wildly 
nowadays and in a spirit which, to say the least, is 
anything but Jewish. The Talmud has taught us 
better things. There you may read, ‘‘ Whosoever 
denies and repudiates idolatry is as though he had con- 
fessed the whole Torah.” ‘“‘ Whosoever denies and 
repudiates idolatry is called a Jew.” Of course we must 
not press such noble utterances as these too hard. We 
must not make it appear as if Judaism were simply a 
negative creed, or a bundle of negations. What sensible 
people do is to strive to grasp the spirit of a broad- 
minded and tolerant principle like this. The question 
as between us and many of our fellow-Jews is, Are you 
with us in the great essentials of Judaism? Is that 
which unites us not more and of more importance than 
that which separates us? When the angel is asked by 
Joshua, “ Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ?” he 
gives more than a formal reply. ‘‘ Nay, but as Captain 
of the host of the Lord am Icome.” That is, Assuredly 
not for your adversaries am I. I am on God’s side ; 
how then can I be otherwise than on your side also, if 
you are on God’s side? I am a servant of the Lord; 
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if you, too, are a servant of his, then am I your natural 
ally. 

Again, we deplore, and we have reason to deplore, the 
spirit of unrest that is a mark of our times. But even 
while we deplore it, let us not despair. There is some- 
thing worse than religious unrest; it is religious stag-- 
nation. Religious unrest implies at least life, feverish 
life, if you will, but life. Religious stagnation means 
death. We may be able to cure a fever. To cure the 
dead of death passes the power of human beings. 

Once more, my friends, have you noticed how often 
the differences that divide men into opposing camps 
are reducible to a question of words? Examine the 
disputes which have led to the bitterest animosities 
even in the field of religion, and you will find that in 
by far the majority of cases they turn on one of these 
two points—either the same words have been differently 
understood and interpreted, and men have said to those 
who did not agree with them in their interpretation 
of those words, “‘ You belong to our enemies”; or else 
the same thing has been expressed in different words, 
and all that was needed was a little patient inquiry, a 
little mutual consideration, a little human charity, to 
make it clear to both parties that they were really on 
the same side, held essentially the same views, though 
their agreement was obscured behind a difference in 
language. . 

There is an Eastern story of four men, an Arab, a 
Persian, a Turk and a Greek, who agreed to club together 
for an evening meal; but when they had done so, they 
quarrelled as to what it should be. The Turk proposed 
Uzum, the Arab wanted Inab, the Persian said he 
would have Angur, while the Greek insisted on Staphy- 
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lion. While they were disputing, a gardener’s ass 
passed laden with grapes. Instantly every man sprang 
to his feet and pointed to the purple load. “ See,” 
said the Turk, “‘ Uzum.” “ That’s what I call Angur,” 
said the Persian. ‘‘Inab, Inab,” cried the Arab, 
“there’s nothing better.”” “What?” said the Greek, 
“that’s my Staphylion.” Then they bought their grapes 
and ate their supper in peace. “‘ Hence,” concludes the 
Eastern moralist, “ be ye taught.” 

Would to Heaven we were, my friends. 

But some there are who say, We want no half-hearted 
Jews among us. If you do not believe all things as we 
do, accept all that we do, act in all things as we do, you 
had better go from us altogether. We shall get on 
better without you ; you are only a burden tous. You 
are not for us, you are for our adversaries. 

I do not think that is a wise way of dealing with 
human souls. I am sure it is not a Jewish way, for 
‘“‘ whoever saves a single soul in Israel is as though he 
had saved a whole world.” It was not the way that 
was followed at the great deliverance of our fathers, 
which we are this day joyously commemorating. In 
that vast multitude of the redeemed there were men 
of very various degrees of religious thought and capacity. 
Not every one of them had the spiritual genius, the 
wonder working faith of a Moses, or felt the call to a 
life of priestly holiness like an Aaron, or was the equal 
in fidelity to truth and principle of a Joshua and Caleb. 
Into the soul of many of them the iron had entered. 
Scarcely had they been emancipated when, at the first 

trial, some were for returning to captivity. Again was 
heard the cry, Let us alone, and we will serve the Egyp- 


tians. And as the years of their wanderings went on, 
S.M. N 
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many weaknesses and worse than weaknesses displayed 
themselves among the mixed multitude that formed so 
large a part of the people. Yet they were all freed 
together. Not one of them was to remain behind ; 
not one of them to be counted on the side of the ad- 
versary. “It came to pass that on the self-same day | 
all the hosts of the Lord went out from the land of 
Egypt.” 

And as it then was so must it still be. We must not 
leave a single soul enslaved if we can help it. We may 
cast off none, and despair of none—no, not even though 
at one end superstition and at the other unbelief threaten 
the life of Judaism. (The life of Judaism has always 
been threatened ; that is perhaps the reason why, like 
other threatened lives, it has survived so long.) 
We will despair of none. For all Israelites, as we 
are reminded on this festival, are born heirs both of 
liberty and of service. ‘‘ They are My servants,” says 
God, ‘‘ whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt.” 
Theirs is a divinely-granted liberty to be sanctified by 
the choice of a service that is divine. If, therefore, we 
find so many half-hearted in their Judaism, let it be our 
part to strive to make them whole-hearted ; and there 
is only one way in which we can hope to succeed in this 
—we must be whole-hearted ourselves. 

Ourselves whole-hearted! Therein lies the chief 
appeal this holy day makes to us. It is, a direct, an 
individual, a personal appeal to each of us. Art thou 
for us, or for our adversaries? We may influence 
others; it is well that we should do so wherever and 
whenever in our power; we may be able to influence 
others ; control them we cannot, no, not always though 
they be flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, But 
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ourselves, our own actions we can control. And when 
the question is put to us, as sooner or later it will be, as 
perhaps at this very moment—if we listen closely to 
the stirring within our hearts—it is being put, Art thou 
for us or our adversaries ? let our answer be clear, 
courageous, unequivocal. Whatever others do, our 
path lies plain before us. Once more let him be our 
guide whose words have guided our reflections so far 
to-day. ‘‘ Now, therefore, fear ye the Lord,” said 
Joshua in his last farewell to his people, ‘‘ and serve Him 
in sincerity and truth. ... And if this seem evil to 
you, choose you this day whom ye will serve ; but I and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


KORAH’S SONS 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, July 11th, 1891.) 
NuMBERS xxvi. 11: “‘ But the sons of Korah died not.” 


You have here the most comforting word that remains 
to us after the gloomy record of strong passions and 
weak principles, of sins lightly indulged in but heavily 
atoned for, that forms the bulk of this morning’s read- 
ing from the Pentateuch. And even this word is dis- 
tinctly spoken only after the sterner lessons of the 
story of Korah’s rebellion have been brought fully home 
to the heart of the nation. For the present we have 
nothing more than the hint—certainly a very sugges- 
tive one, ““ And they went down and all that was theirs 
alive to the grave,” as if to say, they might involve them- 
selves and what was theirs in ruin ; their children were 
not theirs—not theirs to destroy, theirs only to preserve. 
And when the losses and gains of Israel during the event- 
ful period covered by the book of Numbers come to be 
reviewed, then it is declared, ‘‘ And the sons of Korah 
died not.’’ From those perilous regions in which so 
many precious lives had been wrecked, the sons of 
Korah came forth uninjured. From the earthquake 
and the consuming flame and the raging plague that 
put an end to the schemes of those who took counsel 
together against the chosen of the Lord, the sons of 
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Korah survived—survived, if we may accept the 
traditional view of the history of the Korahites, to 
become the progenitors of one of Israel’s foremost 
prophets, Samuel—to become the founders of a whole 
family or guild of Psalmists, whose meditations in the 
noble group of Psalms bearing their name are still with 
us for our delight, our instruction and our comfort. 

Of no common sort must have been the trials through 
which these men had to pass. Mixing freely with their 
brethren and holding responsible positions among them, 
they could not but be aware of the agitation existing in 
the camp and of the kind of reasoning by which it was 
kept alive. A doctrine had been promulgated. which 
outwardly wore a perfectly unobjectionable look. It 
was not the first time, nor has it been the last, that 
falsehood has borrowed the garb of truth and tried to 
make its way in the world under an innocent guise. 
To proclaim that the ‘“‘ whole congregation, yea, all of 
them, are holy ” might be harmless enough if the pleader 
be harmless ; but it ceases to be so: it may become 
charged with mischief, when the character and inten- 
tions of the advocate are taken into account. Conceal 
his meaning, as he might, under aspecious show of words, 
what his cry amounted to was not that all the congre- 
gation were holy, but that between holy and unholy 
there was no distinction; that a nation might dispense 
with the sanctifying restraints of religion ; and that to this 
end—since it is not given to every one to raise himself 
to the moral elevation of a Moses or an Aaron—the best 
course was to try and drag them down to one’s own low 
level. 

But the sons of Korah were proof against this miser- 
able sophistry. “ And the sons of Korah died not.” 
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Are they still alive? Is their spirit with us? For 
we need it, not less to-day than in the days of Israel’s 
earlier wanderings. Is not the cry raised in our age, 
also, that the ‘‘ whole congregation, yea all of them are 
holy” i. holy enough? The safeguards of religion 
can be dispensed with : however useful they may have - 
been in the helpless infancy of our race. The teachings 
we have been trained to revere are void of authority ; 
the great and sacred names we have been taught to 
hold in loving memory have usurped their supremacy 
over the mind—all faith is superstition—and Judaism 
itself but a relic tougher than some others, from a period 
that can never be recalled to life; all urgings after a 
higher ideal are the products of a sentimentalism that 
loves to deceive itself and is deceived. The spirit of 
Korah is alive. Is the spirit of Korah’s sons ? 

Ah, brethren, if the story of Korah and his sons have 
any meaning for us, surely it is to warn us how we give 
ear to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely ; it is to exhort us: Keep cautious watch over 
your own hearts; doubt the doubter, rebel against the 
rebel ; refuse to believe that we are all born to pass our 
days at one dead level of spiritual being ; and in all 
dangers and difficulties that beset your religious life 
prayerfully seek the aid of God to make you servants 
under His law, rather than rulers under the code of 
Korah. ; 

Undoubtedly that law is not an easy law. A great 
part of the discontent in the camp of Israel seems to 
have found expression in the complaint of the conspira- 
tors: “Is it a little thing that you have brought us up 
out of a land flowing with milk and honey : but now you 
have not brought us into any land flowing with milk and 
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honey.” That is precisely the complaint which is so 
often urged against religion generally and against Ju- 
daism especially. It is perpetually making demands 
upon us, of our time, our means, our thoughts, our 
energies, and paying us—mostly in promises to pay. 
This thou must surrender, that thou must not enjoy. 
In this connexion the Midrash (Yalkut) recites a curious 
parable. Korah, anxious to rouse popular indignation 
against the law which Moses had given to the people, 
made up the following telling story. Listen, said he, to 
the experience of a poor widow: She was left with two 
fatherless children to support herself and them from 
the produce of a little field. At ploughing time 
she set to work, but had no sooner commenced than 
she was warned, “ Thou must not plough with an ox 
and ass yoked together.” She next: proceeded to sow 
her field. Again a caution and a hindrance, “ Thou 
mayest not sow thy field with diverse seeds.” Reaping 
time came, and with it a host of obligations. She must 
not glean ; she must not carry away with her what she 
had once dropped and overlooked, and the corners of the 
fields, they must be left unreaped. She stores up her 
sparse harvest in the barn, and the holy men present 
themselves to take their share. To all this the poor 
woman submits meekly, but to save herself from fur- 
ther molestation sells her field and purchases a few 
sheep, that their produce may serve her for food and 
their wool for clothing. Vain hope! Aaronclaims the 
first born, and the wool of the first shearing also has to 
go to the priest. “ Well, in this way it is impossible 
to live. I will slaughter the sheep and at least enjoy 
them undisturbed.” So thinks the much tried widow. 
But once more the priest appears, this time to demand 
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his portion of the slaughtered animals. The poor woman 
by this time has lost all patience. ‘‘ Even when dead 
they are not mine. I declare them devoted: I ban 
them.” ‘‘Oh!” exclaims the priest, “then they are 
altogether mine, for that which is devoted belongs to 
the Lord.’”’ And so he took the sheep, leaving the _ 
widow and her children helpless. 

This story, its evident caricature notwithstanding, 
is introduced into the Midrash with the object of showing 
how, if people are determined to prove Judaism to be a 
burden, they will have no difficulty about it. No 
ingenuity in the world will ever make it a mere holiday 
religion. ‘‘ Renunciation’ is written on every page of 
that law, whose influence is to penetrate all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of our life, to mingle with 
our business and our pleasures, to mould our conversa- 
tion and our thoughts. But there is one thing we must 
not overlook. Religion calls for renunciation, but man 
cannot renounce unless he also possesses. And how 
little of all the manifold gifts with which man is blessed 
is he, after all, required to surrender. Even in the 
rabbinical parable the poor woman could not leave the 
corner of her field unreaped unless a field had first been 
hers, nor give her tithe, until the harvest had yielded 
her ten times that amount. But when the God of 
heaven and earth opens His treasure house to us and 
lavishes upon us His precious things, when we consider 
how much of all this was ours before we had done ought 
to merit a particle of His mercies, before even we were 
conscious of possessing them or could appreciate the 
goodness and condenscension of the giver, with what 
ill grace must complaint sound from our lips that He 
asks us for some sign of recognition, some token, pro- 
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portioned not to His glory, but to our means, some proof 
that in thinking of ourselves we have not forgotten Him. 
True, the yoke of God’s law is not in itself a light one, 
but it has this peculiar quality—proved again and 
again though less often in our time and by us—that 
while it becomes ever heavier to him who frets 
against it, the more cheerfully a man bears it 
the lighter it grows, until like the legendary ark of 
the wilderness it “bears its bearers.” ‘‘ The ark of 
God bears its bearers’’—this is the divine charm of 
renunciation. Just as you cannot renounce unless you 
possess, so you cannot possess unless you renounce. 
The self-indulgent has no conception of the fulness of 
life which belongs to the self-denying; the Jew who 
has rejected the restraints of his religion has surrendered 
something besides the restraints. He has thrown away 
the duty, and he is the poorer for the loss ; he has cast 
off the burden, and is the weaker for the relief. ‘‘ The 
ark of God bears its bearers,’”’ who would otherwise lack 
the strength to bear even themselves. 

The men of Korah, the Midrashic parable would sug- 
gest, belonged to this class of earth-cumberers whom the 
earth itself could not endure. ‘‘ But the sons of Korah 
died not.” They were to go on bearing their share of 
the burden of the Law. Rabbinic exegesis sees in the 
story of Korah a moral as to the force of example. 
“Woe to the wicked, woe to his associate.’”’ The tribe 
encamped near Korah, shared Korah’s faults and ambi- 
tions. And we may see, in the survival and noble 
future of Korah’s sons, a moral as to the way in which 
evil example may be resisted and overcome. But the 
resistance is fraught with difficulty and pain. A heavy 
and an odious trial was in store for Korah’s sons. They 
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themselves were exposed to a hostile and corrupting 
influence. They were condemned to behold how power- 
ful for evil had been the example of their own father 
upon his associates,—how the tribe of Reuben, whose 
encampment was in close proximity to that of the family 
of Korah, on the same side of the Tabernacle, had especi- 
ally fallen under his baneful influence. Yet here were 
they, in the very hotbed of sedition. We may well 
suppose that they did their best to recall their friends 
and kindred to a higher sense of duty : but what chance 
of success was there for them where Moses himself failed ? 
Then must have commenced that terrible struggle be- 
tween duty and affection which in all ages has furnished 
the material for all that is most tragic in the life of 
man. Then, too, the choice must have been made that 
marks off the heroic character from the mere weakling. 

Truly there is no trial like this, to feel the smart of 
wounds with which we are wounded in the house of our 
friends, to know oneself severed from one’s own flesh 
and blood, severed from them in religious convictions, 
in religious hopes, in one’s whole spiritual being. What 
force of moral courage is needed to stand firmly by one’s 
own principles against the example of the world, against 
the example, it may be, of members of one’s own family. 
Yet to this also the Israelite must sometimes brace him- 
self; and, rejecting all human considerations, realize 
his personal relation, his unalienable responsibility to 
God. Hard it may be for him to strive ever for the 
right with the world against him ; but such is the Israel- 
ite’s mission—not to take the world for his model, but 
to be a model to the world, to be like Aaron’s staff, the 
blossom and fruit-bearing branch among the dry and 
barren rods—to echo the ideals of those sons of Korah 
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who declared, ‘“‘I had rather lie prone on the threshold 
of the house of my God than dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness’ (Psalm Ixxxiv. Io). 

“ And the sons of Korah died not.”” One more reflec- 
tion—and it shall be not the least cheering. Beware, 
those words seem to say, against the tendency to lament 
the degeneracy of your own age, as if its state were 
altogether desperate, and admitted of no remedy. 
There is an ebb and flow in Judaism. There are times 
indeed when its fertilising waters flow with richer and 
more vigorous abundance than at others: never does 
the sacred stream run dry. Israel is never deserted, never 
bereaved. No generation is left without its contingent 
of goodand holy menandwomen. Thesunrises though 
the sun has set. Even before the sun ofone righteous 
man sets the Almighty bids the sun of another shine 
forth. These are some of the rabbinic phrases which 
enforce the encouragement of our text. When Moses 
went the way of all living, Joshua was at hand to take 
his place. The departure of Eli left not Israel in dark- 
ness, for Samuel was there to give light to his people. 
Nay, the hand of God knows how from the most un- 
promising materials to compass the most glorious results. 
He bringeth forth clean from unclean. Terah groping 
blindly about among his idols becomes the father of 
Abraham, the ‘“‘friend of God”; Korah, the progenitor 
of sons whose virtues were all their own; Ruth the 
Moabitess, the ancestress of David, who inherited her 
faithfulness and superadded to it that spiritual original- 
ity which, displayed in the Psalms traditionally assigned 
to him, justified him to rank as a man after God’s own 
heart; Ahaz the Moloch worshipper becomes the 
father of Hezekiah; Amon the renegade, the parent 
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of a king who “ walked in the ways of David his ancestor, 
and turned not to the right hand or to the left.” It is 
a fiction that can serve no good purpose to suppose that 
in Judaism we are doomed to witness nothing but uni- 
form decadence. 

Judaism bids us believe in the next generation. The 
world did not end with our fathers; our children will 
survive ourselves. Korah erred in thinking that the 
ideal had been attained. ‘‘ All the congregation are 
holy,” said he. He was wrong. ‘“‘Sanctify yourselves, 
be ye holy ’—that is the voice of God Himself. The 
ideal is attainable. “‘The sons of Korah died not.” 


A NEW YEAR SERMON 


(New West End Synagogue, 
September 14th, 1901.) 


To Thee, first and beyond all to Thee, our heavenly Father, 
be our hearts’ thanks expressed for the sum total of Thy gifts to us ; 
gifts that cannot be numbered for multitude nor estimated for 
all the love and graciousness that pervades them; and especi- 
ally accept our thanks for the latest token of Thy favour, this 
New Year’s Day. Thou hast anticipated our desire and hast 
answered us before we called upon Thee. This New Year’s 
Day is Thy message of life and hope and encouragement to us 
all. We recognize the token, O divine lover of our souls, and 
we acknowledge the signal by being here, with Thee, at the 
dawn of the New Year. Help us to use this and every other 
blessing aright, and when the year is numbered with the past, 
may we have come still nearer to Thee, drawn by mighty cords 
of gratitude and love. Amen! 

PsaLM cxix.116, 117: ‘‘ Uphold meaccording unto Thy word 
that I may live; and let me not be ashamed of my hope. Hold 
Thou me up, and I shall be safe, and shall have regard unto 
Thy statutes continually.” 


THERE is something distinctive and characteristic about 
the Jewish conception of a New Year. No other people 
celebrated such a season in the same manner or in quite 
the same spirit as do we of the House of Israel. 

There is, of course, the joyous and festive element of 
the day, for which Scriptural warrant is not wanting. 
When Ezra, the Moses of the Restoration, read the Law 
to the assembled people on the first day of the seventh 
month, and the people were moved to tears by what they 
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heard, he and his associates strove to calm their grief 
by telling them (Nehemiah viii, 9), This day is holy unto 
the Lord, mourn not, nor weep, eat and drink, and give 
to them that have nought—not in sorrow may you 
observe the day “for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.” — 

But we have to bear in mind that joy in the highest 
sense, and the strength of soul that comes with it, is 
given only to those that give themselves to God. And 
so it comes about that the solemn elements mingle 
largely, we should perhaps rather say, preponderantly, 
with the festive elements of our New Year’s Day. We 
are to begin our year not in revelry, but in repentance— 
with the resolution to do better with the new than we 
did with the old. It is a day at once of remembrance, 
of judgment, of homage. We are to realize our relation 
to God as law-giver, as judge, as sovereign. Enough 
to make one serious. And yet the ultimate and abiding 
impression is designed to be one of joy, almost of spiritual 
triumph—for the outcome of it all is that, despite what 
in our heart of hearts we know concerning ourselves, 
we feel safe in God’s hands. “For the Lord is our 
Judge, the Lord is our Law-giver, the Lord is our King 
—He will save us ” (Isaiah xxxiii, 22). 

Though the Lord be our Judge, and we are not inno- 
cent in His sight; though the Lord be our Law-giver 
and we have often broken His laws ; though the Lord be 
our King, and we have not always been loyal to our 
Sovereign—yet He will save us. 

Let us try to guide our New Year thoughts along the 
lines of those few words from the 119th Psalm with 
which I began. “ Uphold me according unto Thy word 
that I may live—and let me not be ashamed of my 
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hope. Hold Thou me up and I shall be safe, and shall 
have regard unto Thy statutes continually.” 

It is a prayer for God’s help, in which we may all join ; 
for God’s help— 

(I) To sustain life ; 
(II) To foster hope ; 

(III) To inspire and strengthen us in duty. 

I. “ Uphold me that I may live.” For life is the gift 
that carries with it all other potentialities. ‘‘ For the 
grave cannot praise thee; death cannot celebrate Thee ; 
they that go down tothe grave cannot hope for Thy 
truth. The living, he shall praise Thee as I do this 
day.” So sang King Hezekiah when he had recovered 
from a sickness that brought him very nigh unto death. 
He proclaimed unabashed his belief in the value of life— 
not for itself, but for the opportunities it supplies for 
serving God, for glorifying God. Surely if anything 
within the range of human cognizance bears upon it the 
stamp of divine origin, it is the fact of life, as inexplic- 
able to mere human philosophy to-day as at the moment 
the first thinking mortal pondered over it. Regard it 
not therefore as a piece of antiquated superstition when 
the petition is made again and again on these holy 
days to “remember us unto life,” to “write us in 
the book of life.” In itself it is the healthiest wish 
springing from the soil of a healthy mind and heart. 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 

’Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant; 


More life, and fuller, that I want. 
Tennyson, The Two Voices. 


And, my friends, you are not likely to stray far from 
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the truth when you ascribe to Him who is the author 
of life, the power to withdraw or continue the gift. We 
sometimes say—A man carries his life and his health in 
his own hands. So he does inasense. There has been 
such marvellous progress within the memory of many 
of us in the science of preserving or of repairing life, 
we are getting to understand so much of the methods 
of keeping disease at bay and even sometimes stamping 
it out, that we are apt to forget our own limita- 
tions. Better still, we are realizing how great an influ- 
ence is exercised, even upon this material life of ours, 
by those great moral laws, which a man shall do and 
whereby he shall live. Yet with all the certainties of 
science and the fixity of law there are innumerable con- 
tingencies that cannot be reckoned with. Have we not 
had reason to know these things in this very congrega- 
tion, in the circle of our own friends or kindred ? Have 
we not known those who were one day in the flush and 
glow of life—‘ the very relish of the gift seemed to insure 
its perpetuity. Imagination could not so far forecast 
the future as to conceive of its withdrawal.” And a 
few months, days, hours, have seen the collapse of all 
their power, and the great, the incomparable, the irre- 
vocable change has taken place, and they are gone, and 
their place shall know them no more. 

Back of all our knowledge and all our ignorance of 
what we cam control and of what seems controllable 
stands the Lord God with the keys of life and death in 
His hand. And to Him we do well to look up, not in 
fear, but in the confidence that He can do only what is 
right and good, and say: Uphold me according to Thy 
word that I may live, and whatever betide, I shall not be 
ashamed of my hope. 
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II. And in the next place we require the help of God 
to foster and sustain the spirit of hope among us. Of the 
need of that divine hopefulness in our personal lives— 
with the struggles and disappointments that are insepar- 
able from every walk, much might be said. But I leave 
this to-day to each one’s reflection, and I pass, because 
the subject presses, from individual to general considera- 
tions. One has but to look outside oneself to feel that 
we have reached a critical period in the history of na- 
tions. Such terms “crisis” and “critical” are too 
often and too glibly used, and are perhaps somewhat 
shorn of their grave import. But they are in place just 
now. “These are the times that try men’s souls.” We 
are now in the second year of a war which we had fondly 
hoped would be concluded in two months, a war the most 
costly in blood and treasure of all our country has 
known since the beginning of thelast century—and not a 
soul among us but must grieve that the end, though we 
pray it may not be long deferred, is not yet. There 
remains the great constructive work, the task of calming 
down the seething passions, and the consolidation of 
those higher human interests which transcend the ques- 
tion of political supremacy. God grant that the New 
Year may witness this most glorious victory—and we 
be not shamed out of our hope. 

Nearer home there is a very active and a very general 
rattling of the sword in the scabbard, though we have 
some recollection how, less than three years ago, hope told 
flattering tales of general disarmament and universal 
peace. Each nation professing the most pacific intention 
towards its neighbour is proclaiming its readiness for 
war by land or sea, and perfecting its instruments of 


ruin and slaughter to a diabolical pitch. What develop- 
S.M. e) 
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ments will the New Year witness ? Will there be any 
arrest in the growth of that militarism, which however 
useful as a means, can never, among civilized nations, be 
treated as in itself an end ? 

Is there not also something critical in the spread of 
ideas which lead men to promote liberty by assassina- 
ting the representatives and guarantors of liberty ? 
Oneis lost in sorrowful amazement at the ineffable wicked- 
ness, or was it insanity, of the recent attempt upon the 
life of the President of the United States. Since we 
have assembled in this house of worship the news has 
arrived that that attempt has been but too successful. 
It is useless to disguise to ourselves, after this and other 
similar acts, that in anarchism we have a terrible disease, 
a blot and stain upon our civilization. Where strong 
passions unite with weak principles, and religion is 
banished or laughed out of the hearts of men, there you 
have the soil upon which anarchism will grow and flour- 
ish. It is fostered, moreover, by morbid vanity, 
to which the publicity now given to the most execrable 
crimes so effectively panders. How clearly has the 
Psalmist seen into the whole matter: ‘‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God. They are corrupt, 
they have done abominable works; there is none 
that doeth good” (Psalm xiv. I). 

“Try,” says a modern philosopher, “to conceive 
a man void or divesting himself of-the ideas of 
God, Eternity, Will, Absolute Truth—of the good, the 
true, the beautiful, the infinite. What would remain ? 
An animal endowed with the memory of appearances 
and facts. But the man would have vanished ; and 
you have instead a creature more subtle than any 
beast of the field, but likewise cursed above every 
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beast of the field; upon the belly must it go, and dust 
must it eat all the days of its life.” (Coleridge, 
Table Talk, p. 20.) 

Verily, we have reason to ask God of His grace, not 
to let us lose hope, whether in the downfall of evil, or the 
ultimate triumph of the good. 

And are we not passing through critical times in the 
history of our own race and faith ? though we have been 
hoping for better things for centuries. Anti-semitism, 
and the heroic remedy which has been wildly invented to 
deal with it—both give us ground for anxiety. Here in 
our own country and our own city troublous times may 
be preparing which will not be staved off by abusing those 
who foresee them and do their best to guard their 
brethren against them. The immigration of foreign Jews 
has reached a volume with which no existing organization 
among us seems fit or willing to cope. When we learn 
that in East London there are 30,000 of our brethren, 
counting the adult males alone, for whom accommoda- 
tion is required during these holy days in some house or 
place of worship, some notion is afforded us of the 
magnitude of the social and religious problem that calls 
for solution among us. 

Yes, my friends, it is not the individual alone—it is 
the nation, the community, nay, the whole brotherhood 
of man, at whose mouth the prayer has its meaning : 
‘““Uphold me according to Thy word, that I may live 
and let me not be ashamedofmyhope. Hold Thou me 
up and I shall be safe.” 

III. And finally, we need God’s help to Se cisauthen and 
sustain us in the very doing of our duty. I will take it 
for granted that there is no one in this gathering of God’s 
people who would not rather, if only no disturbing influ- 
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ence drove him from his course, who would not rather 
beon the side of truth than falsehood, of integrity than 
dishonesty, of mercy than of cruelty, of purity than of 
defilement, of godliness than of ungodliness. Where men 
err and cause others to err, is that they mistake a passing 
emotion for real religion. Yet do not err in the other - 
direction! The emotion must be there if it is to develop 
into something higher and more abiding. Well then, 
let us assume that the presence of a worshipper in the 
House of God to-day is a sign that he has some prompt- 
ings of a desire to make his life accord more with the 
divine law of justice and love thanit has hitherto done. 
' That desire, that prompting, is needed, it is half the 
battle—but only half. Without God’s help it will come to 
nought. Great is this mystery of the co-operation of the 
divine with the human spirit. But it is ever going on 
about us and sometimes within us. “To man belong 
the plans of the heart, but from the Lord comes the answer 
of the tongue,” that is—‘the final outcome of his 
reflexions and purposes.”’ Many an earnest soul among 
us might join the great Italian artist poet, Michael 
Angelo, in his prayer— 

The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its native self can nothing feed. 

Of good and pious deeds Thou art the seed 

That quickens only where Thou say’st it may. 

Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 

No man can find it. Father, Thou must lead. 

And the Father does lead. That is the one invariable 
response to genuine, ardent prayer upon which we can 
count with almost absolute certainty. No such appeal 
to the Father ever remained unanswered. He who 
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prays: Help me to reverence Thy law ; help me hence- 
forth to know and do my duty better in life; help me 
in the coming year to rise to better things, on stepping 
stones of my dead self—is already helped. Already 
a truer reverence, a higher knowledge, a nobler strength 
ishis. “ Hold thou meup, and I shall be safe ’’—nay, I 
am safe. May such be your yearning on this New Year’s 
Day, and along with fuller life and loftier hopes, dear 
brothers and sisters, may this be your recompense: “‘ that 
you may have regard to His statutes always.” 


AN ATONEMENT SERMON 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Day of Atonement, October 10th, 1894.) 


Yearning for a peace the world cannot give, our souls tired 
with the weight of too much liberty, we seek rest and shelter 
with Thee, our heavenly Father. Thou wilt not turn us back 
empty-handed, heavy-hearted, unsatisfied, to wander through 
life without Thee. Look upon the tribulation of our soul; calm 
our fears. Save us from ourselves, from self-justification, from 
self-deception, from unavailing regrets, from grief which is but 
passion, and from tears which bring no healing. Out of the 
depths we cry unto Thee! Do Thou answer us and help us 
to-day with the saving strength of Thy right hand! Amen! 


1 KINGS viii. 38, 39: ‘‘ What prayer and supplication soever 
be made by any man, or by all Thy people Israel, who shall know 
every man the plague of his own heart, and spread forth his 
hands towards this house; then hear Thou in heaven, Thy 
dwelling place, and forgive and do; and give to every man 
according to all his ways, whose heart Thou knowest (for Thou, 
even Thou only, knowest the hearts of all the children of men).” 


Tus dedicatory prayer of Solomon, unparalleled, per- 
haps, among the outpourings of the devotional spirit, 
seems from internal evidence to have been offered up at 
or about the period when we observe our Day of Atone- 
ment. The season of the year may have contributed 
its part to the penitential tone so noticeable in this 
sublime prayer, and may have suggested both the frequent 
confession of the people’s sin and the entreaties for the 
divine pardon. But whatever be the conclusions of 
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questions connected with the prayer, it is hardly possible 
to recall the words just read without feeling their appro- 
priateness to ourselves who are here assembled, as well as 
to the occasion on which and the purpose for which we 
are met together. 

The two verses of the text cover considerable ground. 
There is, in the first place, you will observe, a reference 
to the personal and individual sorrow and need—“ what 
prayer andsupplication soever be made by any man’”’— 
and there is, next, the public and general burden and 
petition,—“ or by all thy people Israel.’ Then follow 
various considerations prompting and enforcing the 
repentance of the suppliants: first, the idea conveyed 
in a phrase that startles us, by its keen, quick flash into 
the depth of the soul—‘‘ every man knoweth the plague of 
his own heart ; ”’ next, that God and God alone “‘ knoweth 
the hearts of all the children of men; ” and lastly the 
reflection that, though we may seek and obtain the 
forgiveness of Heaven, it will not be by any evasion of 
the divine decree in accordance with which God “ gives 
to every man according to all his ways.”’ Let us strive 
to follow, with due solemnity of heart, this chain of ideas. 

True it is, dear friends, and let us bless God for it, that 
there is at least one day in the year potent enough to 
bring together the wandering, wayward children of the 
House of Israel. Few, indeed, of those who care to be 
known by that name but are present in some one of the 
great assemblies of their brethren. To-day there is 
something more than formal, there is literal truth in the 
words with which we have just accompanied the Torah 
to its resting-place in the Ark, “ Return, O Lord, amid 
the ten thousands of thousands of Israel!” 

And yet there is no day so designed to impress us with 
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a sense of solitude. Though we be united in the endea- 
vour after one and the same object of supreme necessity 
for us all, itis by himself alone that every one of us has 
to stand or fall. Each one is alone in these crowds. 
Every human soul is a distinct spiritual organism. So 
it was when it entered into this life ; so it will be when it . 
shall pass out of it. Alone, then, we are also to enter 
the innermost sanctuary of our heart, like the High 
Priest of old. Father, mother; husband, wife ; sister, 
brother ; lover and friend—they avail us not ; they have 
their own hands full; they have each the plague of his 
own heart to think of. There is no more awful thought 
than that of the soul standing by itself, called to its 
account, confronting its Maker, and in its dismay looking 
hither and thither for its former companions only to 
learn that no kinship or comradeship is now to be 
depended upon, for that each is preoccupied by the 
plague of his ownheart. Not until the detachment, nay 
the isolation of the soul in Judgment is realized, have 
we taken the first step on the road towards a return to 
God. 

And alone in another sense we must be with the plague 
of our own heart. We are to take no refuge in compari- 
sons and contrasts however flattering to ourselves. 
Have we not all, at times, like moral cowards, yielded to 
the subtle force of the plea, “‘ Well, I am not of the worst ; 
there are others I wot of with whom I can compare 
myself with advantage ? WhyneedI be better than my 
neighbours ?”’ If God is to hear you and to forgive, 
it will be enough foryou to dealwith the plague of your 
own heart : leave others to their task, and think not your 
disease or peril trivial because theirs appears to you so 
much more acute. 
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In that examination and scrutiny therefore of your 
own heart, which is one of the more specific objects of 
the Day of Atonement, no mortal can render you any 
effective help. There you must be left alone, alone 
with your God, to whom you may never cease to pray 
for light to see, and for courage and constancy to do 
your duty! But we are also in God’s house to-day in a 
sort of corporate capacity, as Israelites jointly as well as 
severally charged with certain principles; and, as in 
Solomon’s Temple so on the Day of Atonement with 
us, petitions for pardon and reconciliation arise not only 
on behalf of the individual who knoweth the plague of 
his own heart, but also for the sake of all God’s people, 
to whom he is no bad friend who will not pander to the 
spirit of racial vanity, but seeks to rouse in them a vivid 
consciousness of their shortcomings. I have no inten- 
tion, my friends, to take a survey of the whole field of 
Israel’s sins, or to show you, as might be done, how the 
public confessions of our liturgy, though they be apt to 
call forth the protests of some of the more fastidious 
among us, can be justified in all their fulness and variety 
out of the mournful repertory of the sins of the chosen 
people. Let me cast my glance but in two directions 
and point to two spots only, one in the inner, the other in 
the outer circle of our daily life, where a friendly and 
honest critic might put his finger and say, ‘“‘ Thou ailest 
here, and here!” 

Turn to the family circle. I am not one of those 
who are for ever glorifying the past as the cost of the 
present—the shallowest of alla preacher’s devices, though 
it may get him for a while a cheap reputation for being 
“sound.” Our fathers and mothers had their sins, 
no doubt. They are with God, and to Him they have 
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answered for what they did, or thought, amiss. But 
there is one sphere in which you must be blind indeed if 
you cannot trace a decadence of morals and manners. 
Jewish homes, however narrow the space and lowly the 
living, were at least at one time centres of religious life 
and family love. That such are still to be met with, 
no one will deny; but that there has been, on the whole, 
a marked falling off in both respects from the ancient 
standard will also not be seriously disputed. Inquire 
after the reason why the Synagogue is so often treated 
with systematic neglect, and you will not seldom get 
the answer, ‘‘Synagogue going is not the whole of 
Judaism. Can I not be religious at home?” One 
would imagine that the houses of these people were 
little temples ; that the perpetual lamp of faith was kept 
burning there ; that of every one of their tables it could 
be said, ‘This is the table which is before the Lord” ; 
and that, despite a commendable dislike to religious 
ostentation, there would be some signs of Jewish life, if 
only shyly obtruding themselves, as in the ancient Temple 
the staves of the Ark are said to have stood out from 
the Holy of Holies and were seen while the Ark itself 
remained hidden behind the veil. Who will be bold 
enough to assert that this is the ordinary type of the 
Jewish home of our age? Is it not notorious that these 
tokens of a sanctified home are becoming rarer with 
every year ? 

Not less striking is the decay of the la parental and 
filialrelations. Time was—and there are those present 
in this Synagogue old enough to bear witness to the 
fact, not from tradition, but from personal experience— 
when a Jewish household was a little kingdom, with 
father and mother as sovereign lord and lady ruling 
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over a dutiful and contented little people. Among 
children there was respect, there was fear, but there was 
also love and pure self-denying affection, and, wondrous 
to relate, no incompatibility was discovered between 
these various feelings. Among parents there was love, 
which was all the mightier for good because it had in it 
nothing of self-indulgence, accompanied by a prudent 
watchfulness, a firm and dignified control that aimed 
not only at the material but at the moral well-being of 
their offspring. That state of things has in many 
quarters almost entirely passed away. In place of it 
has supervened a sort of domestic republicanism, a 
levelling of distinctions rooted in nature and in religion, 
a mutual independence and disregard which leaves the 
chief power in the hands of that member of the family 
who can make himself the most cruelly disagreeable to 
the rest. Children assume a tone and attitude towards 
their parents which, in former days, would have roused 
a shuddering reminiscence of all the curses written in the 
Law ; while parents, whether from excessive and unthink- 
ing affection, or through a laxity of parental control 
begotten partly of laxity in their own conduct, seem 
to have divested themselves of the most sacred of all 
the responsibilities that can rest upon a human being. 

Turn now to another sphere of our daily life. We 
Israelites form an appreciably large portion of the com- 
mercial and trading classes among our fellow citizens. 
That may and probably will be altered in the course of 
time, but at present it is in trade and commerce that 
we find our most distinctive pursuits. Honourable 
callings, undoubtedly, with endless opportunities for the 
exertions of honourable men. Have we, as from our 
relatively larger numbers we might be expected to do, 
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have we, by our example and influence, maintained 
and raised the tone of commercial morality? Or will 
the description of the prophet find its analogue in the 
position occupied in the modern world of commerce by 
some of those who bear, even while they dishonour, 
the name of Jew? “‘Heisamerchant, in whose hands. 
are the balances of deceit; he loveth to oppress. But 
Ephraim says, I am become rich, I have found me out 
substance ; in all my labours they shall find none iniquity 
in me that were sin’ (Hosea xii 7-8). I am not speak- 
ing, of course, of rank dishonesty ; the law of the land 
is fortunately powerful enough to deal with that. But 
in the race for wealth, especially for such wealth as can 
be got without toil, greed and rapacity have become a 
law unto themselves. 

People talk of the cruelty of war. Why, there is 
often as much hard, unpitying, unsparing, heartless 
cruelty practised in business as in downright warfare 
between sworn foes. How many of the other creatures 
of God, says the Midrash, might put the selfishness of 
man to the blush! “See, how in God’s world they 
mutually aid each other. The day borrows from the 
night, and the night from the day ; heaven borrows from 
earth, and earth from heaven; wisdom borrows from 
knowledge, and knowledge from wisdom; mercy lends 
to justice, and justice to mercy. It is only man who 
feigns to help, and then seeks to swallow his luckless 
fellow-man by usurious exaction, and force, and fraud.” 
To crush the weaker strugglers in life’s race, and give 
them no chance; to see them falling and perhaps lend 
a hand in their dispatch ; to build up one’s own fortune on 
the ruin brought upon others ; to rid ourselves of some 
trouble-breeding possession by cunningly passing it into 
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others’ hands while we watch how, like the accursed 
coin of the fable, it burns a leprous spot in every palm 
that closes upon it—such things are not unheard of— 
and they call it business, and talk of business smartness, 
and trade lies, and shelter themselves under the plea of 
caveat emptor! I wonder how much these pleas will 
avail them at the last audit when the final accounts are 
cast up, and He who alone knows the hearts of men, 
and all their ways and wiles, throws open the books of 
judgment ! 

But I pass from these painful details to the great and 
pre-eminent object for which we are assembled here on 
this sacred day—the forgiveness of the heavenly Judge 
against whom we have all, in however various ways, 
offended. One thing dismiss from your minds, that such 
forgiveness gives an indemnity for the results of sin. 
Every sin sows its seed of sorrow. ‘“‘ Every man is the 
child of his own deeds.” You are to-day what your 
past efforts and failures, your struggles and your sins 
have made you. You can no more escape from your 
past selves than you can escape from your own shadows. 
If, therefore, you flatter yourselves that the forgiveness 
which Judaism holds out to you through repentance 
means getting off the penal consequences of your sins, you 
cherish a vain hope. On the contrary, bearing those conse- 
quences in a manly spirit is one of the conditions of divine 
pardon. Do you not see that many a man, whose sin 
has found him out, who has had to pay the penalty in 
bodily suffering, in mental anguish, in public shame and 
degradation, and has made restitution to the best of his 
power, is morally high above the vicious and dishonour- 
able man, whose life is a living lie, who has managed to 
elude his just retribution, and whose only trouble is 
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that he has to be for ever scheming how to escape the 
trouble he deserves ? ‘‘ Forgive,’’ so Solomon prays, 
“Cand yet give to each man acording to his ways, Thou who 
alone knowest the human heart.” That is a manly 
petition, very different from the whining cry of one whose 
sorrow is stirred not because of the wrong he has done, - 
but because of the penalty that has overtaken him. 
It is the estrangement of the soul from God which repent- 
ance has to remedy. 

Insuch corrective punishment there is, moreover, mercy 
as well as justice—mercy to the world, mercy to the 
evil-doer. Here wecan trace how near akin the love of 
God is to His justice. It is because He declares so plainly 
that every evil done shall have its result in suffering, 
because He would have no man deceive himself with the 
hope that in some mysterious way he will slip away from 
justice, or that the penalty will ultimately alight upon 
some other head than his own, that He in reality deals 
out the truest and fullest measure of mercy to His 
children. And that is what is written, ‘‘ Thine, O Lord, 
is mercy, because Thou requitest every man according to 
his doings.” 

Too often, indeed, we find men shutting from their 
mind whatever is unpleasant, disturbing, alarming in 
the contemplation of their own doings. Sometimes 
they will do it deliberately, sometimes, in the hot pursuit 
of the business or the pleasures of the world, they will 
actually forget it. But it does not forget them. Do 
you suppose the sins of our youth forget us ? Sooner 
or later we have to pay for them and with ruinous 
interest superadded. People say, let us charitably draw 
a veil over the sins of the young. You may draw your 
veil, but behind it in clear outline and imperishable 
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colours stands the record as drawn and signed by yourself, 
and when the day dawns that shall reveal all the hidden 
and forgotten things, that veil will be rent and flung 
aside and you will stand face to face with the sin which 
a lifetime was not long enough to make fade away. 

In one of those excursions into the united realm of 
fact, feeling and fancy—if one may so express it—with 
which the illustrious American author we have just lost 
so long delighted the English speaking race, he tells how 
when a certain bookcase standing long in one place was 
removed, there was the exact image left on the wall of 
the whole and of many of its portions. But in the midst 
of this picture was another, the precise outline of a map 
which had hung on the wall before the bookcase was 
placed there. They had all forgotten everything about 
the map until they saw its photograph on the wall. 
“Thus,” continues Oliver Wendell Holmes, aptly moraliz- 
ing an incident which might have occurred to any of 

‘us, “thus, some day or other, we may remember asin 
which has been covered up, when this lower universe is 
pulled away from before the wall of infinity, where the 
wrong-doing stands self-recorded.” 

But we will not wait until then, when the dread revela- 
tion may prove a punishment greater than we can bear. 
Rather we will seize the present hour appointed by God’s 
mercy for us to seek forgiveness and to find it. 

And we will draw some comfort even from the dread 
thought of God’s omniscience. He who reads the hearts 
of men, knows not only our sins, but our weaknesses, our 
temptations, our struggles. As He sits iniudgmenton our 
misspent lives, He is not all anger, He is pity also. Wewill 
not believe that we have exhausted His loving kindness. 
Has He not given us this Holy Day as a token of His 
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unfailing mercy ? Therefore, I beseech you, my brothers 
and sisters, fling not the opportunity aside. Turn not 
this day into a hollow mockery by suffering it to pass, 
and leave you what you were, as you were, where it found 
you. 

No, do not deceive yourselves ; it cannot leave you 
thus. You must be either better for it, or worse. That 
is Heaven’s decree proclaimed throughout the moral 
world, that no means of purification is ever missed by the 
human soul without its stain being deepened, and the 
cleaning of it made more and more difficult. Each one 
knows the plague of his own heart. Does he know 
also that the heart’s plague never stays: it waxes, if it 
does not wane. If thesun sets and your hearts have not 
felt the softening, healing touch of repentance, they will 
be on the morrow harder, more smitten than ever. Put 
off the task, and what have you gained? ‘One day 
more to repent of ; one day less to repentin.”’ May God, 
at this hour, lift us all out of the dust and mire of 
earthly things, and as He draws us towards Him may 
we yield ourselves willingly to the heavenly influence, 
until we fall into the everlasting arms within whose 
embrace alone, living or dying, peace and reconciliation 
can be the lot of erring, penitent mortals. 


SWEATED INDUSTRIES 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, May 26th, 1906.) 


Leviticus xxv. 35: “ And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
his hand faileth with thee, then shalt thou strengthen him ; 
yea, though he be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he may 
live with thee.” 


Not very far from where we are gathered this morning, 
at a spot where the tide of metropolitan, or perhaps 
one should rather say cosmopolitan, pleasure and fashion 
flows constantly to and fro, there has been held since 
the beginning of the month an exhibition of a very 
uncommon order. 

Usually exhibitions are designed to afford illustra- 
tions of the best a people can produce ; of the progress 
it has made in the arts and sciences ; of the use to which 
it has turned its resources and opportunities; of the 
industry, the skill, the talents and the genius of its sons 
and daughters. 

The Exhibition at Queen’s Hall—the Sweated Indus- 
tries Exhibition—is of a very different kind. It is a 
record of failure, not of success. It contains nothing 
of which any one has reason to be proud, but a good 
deal to make us think, and not a little to make the hardest 
human heart grieve. It casts a lurid side-light on our 
modern civilization, with its system of industrialism 
under which the distribution of the good things of the 
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world is more unequal and more mysterious than ever, 
and produces in the minds of millions of our fellowmen 
either a feeling of helpless submission to an inscrutable 
fate, or a sense of bitter and undeserved wrong. 

Some people may be of opinion that there is some- 
thing sensational in the whole idea of such an exhibition. 
But that there is nothing like false sentiment about 
it, nothing but the grim and too well attested realities 
of the sweating system, no visitor to the place will hesi- 
tate to affirm. Unfortunately in these days of many 
and blatant noises, if you want to be heard you must 
use a loud trumpet. 

The exhibition is one that confines itselfi—for practical 
reasons which will be sufficiently obvious—to sweated 
Home Industries. Some four to five hundred classes of 
articles are exhibited, all labelled with the details of 
the average price paid for their production, the number 
of hours’ labour required per day, and the total earn- 
ings per week when the worker is in full employment. 
From these exhibits, as well as at the stalls at which 
men and women are seen occupied at their respective 
trades, some idea can be formed of the possibility of 
earning a living wage at the thirty-four different branches 
of Home Industries chiefly represented at Queen’s Hall. 
A certain amount of skill is required at them all, although 
after a while the work becomes purely mechanical, and 
the toiler nothing better than a machine, with no more 
chance of further mental development than the lifeless 
machine itself. Nay, there is more hope for the machine. 
Men devote more time and talent to improving machines 
than to improving those who use them. It is sad to 
think how far humanitarian science has lagged behind 
mechanical science. 
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It requires some courage to go minutely through every 
item of the exhibition. By the time the visitor has 
examined half a dozen specimens ; has looked at, say 
boys’ jackets, the making of which with pockets, lining 
and button-holes inclusive, is paid for at twopence-half- 
penny each, the workers finding their own thread; at 
the lace work intended for ladies’ and children’s dresses, 
paid for at twopence an hotir, and generally involving 
ultimate injury to the worker’s eyesight ; at the match 
boxes made for twopence-farthing a gross; or at bag 
making, at which a person working a good deal more 
than eight hours a day, may earn five shillings a week ; 
or at spangle sewing—futile cbject for which to torture 
human lives !—spangle sewing, where each separate 
spangle has to be securely fixed on an elusive material, 
and for every thousand so sewn and fixed sevenpence is 
earned—he begins to realize what the struggle for life 
is like to which so many of our fellow creatures, flesh and 
blood like ourselves, are condemned. 

There was one exhibit which struck me as marked by 
a special element of bitter irony. It was that presented 
by the book-folding trade. And for this reason. Book- 
folding means to a very large extent the folding of paper 
for the cheaper sort of Bibles and Prayer-Books. By 
working twelve hours a day, as much as from nine to ten 
shillings a week can be earned when employment is 
abundant! It is no doubt a meritorious thing that 
books designed for the spiritual benefit of readers should 
be made accessible to as large a number of persons as 
possible, and therefore should be made as cheap as 
possible. This affords an excellent opportunity to the 
rich for the exercise of the higher kind of philanthropy. 
Such, for instance was the way in which the Authorized 
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Hebrew and English Prayer-Book was produced at a 
shilling, not by sweated labour but at the cost of a gener- 
ous-hearted lady, a member of our community though 
not of this synagogue. Iam proud to tell you that every 
precaution possible to human foresight was taken from 
first to last, that whether for printing or binding, no- 
estimate should be accepted merely because it was cheap. 
We cannot be certain that our efforts were always success- 
ful, but we have honestly tried to keep the shadow of 
underpaid labour from falling athwart our Prayer-Book. 
But when spiritual advantages are multiplied at the cost 
of the physical degeneration of the poor, it is another 
matter altogether. The privilege of serving and honour- 
ing God can surely not be bought by overworking and 
underpaying our fellow mortals. 

The whole exhibition affords a never-to-be-forgotten 
object lesson. It is gratifying to find that at least three 
members of our community, who can speak with know- 
ledge and authority on the subject, are taking an active 
part in this exhibition, designed as it is not so much to 
stir the emotions as to rouse the conscience of the people 
of England. 

A Rabbinic legend relates that at the building of the 
Tower of Babel, when a brick fell from the top and broke, 
there was loud lamentation ; but when a man fell and 
was killed, little was made of it. Bricks were dear, 
human lives were cheap. The legend almost reads as 
an anticipation of modern industrial and economic 
conditions. The material means of building up life 
are so much more important than life itself. But the 
tower of Babel was a failure. Was that also anticipa- 
tory and prophetic of the probable outcome of later 
experiments tried on similar lines ? 
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Would that one of the ancient Hebrew Prophets were 
alive in our midst! Need you be reminded how out 
of sympathy with modern conditions of society, how 
uncompromisingly hostile to its selfishness and sins, 
was the spirit of the Hebrew Bible ? And this not from 
false sentiment. Never was there a legislation freer 
from the taint of sentimentalism than that of the 
Hebrews. In matters of right and wrong, between 
man and his neighbour, poor and rich deserved and 
received equal treatment. “Thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
great’ (Leviticus xix. 15). The Talmud tells us of a 
Rabbi who one day met his wife on the way.to the 
Court. She had a case against a servant, and the hus- 
band turned to accompany her. “I can plead my case 
myself,” said she. ‘No doubt,” he answered, “I am 
not coming to help you plead, but to plead in behalf of 
our servant.” If the eloquence of the Prophets was 
raised specially on the side of the poor and oppressed, it 
was because these classes stood most in need of advo- 
cates. The Prophets realized the tremendous power 
which wealth bestowed upon its possessors, and where 
they saw it abused they spoke fearlessly. ‘‘The Lord 
standeth up to plead, and riseth to judge His people. 
For ye have eaten up the vineyard; the spoil of the 
poor is in your houses. What mean ye that ye crush 
My people, and grind the faces of the poor, saith the 
Lord God of Hosts” (Isaiah, iii. 13, 14). 

As with all great social evils, it is easier to recognize 
the terrible mischief of sweating and to lament it, than 
to provide efficient remedies for it. Legislation against 
insanitary conditions, and against too long hours of 
consecutive labour, against the employment especially 
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of women and children under conditions in which, or at 
an age when, the labour undertaken must tend towards 
their physical and moral deterioration, legislation . to 
prevent these things in factories has already accomplished 
much. But for the large number of the poor who carry 
on their industries at home and who, unable to combine, - 
-and hovering with their families ever on the brink of 
starvation, are especially liable to fall victims to the 
sweater, such legislation is practically inoperative. 

A higher standard of duty on the part of the purchas- 
ing public is the one form of remedy that is in our own 
hands. To buy things in the cheapest market, alto- 
gether regardless of the cost to the bodies and souls of 
others at which our bargains are got—is not this a form 
of sweating ? The sweater is really a dual personality ; 
it is the seller plus the buyer—commercially as well as 
logically the one implies the other, for were there no 
buyers of sweated goods there would be no sellers. How 
many of the fine ladies and gentlemen who glory in 
nothing so much as in getting things below the fair price 
of production, might be arraigned at the bar of their 
own conscience for transgressing the divine behest, “ If 
thy brother be sunken low and his powers fail him, 
thou shalt strengthen him—yea, though he be a stranger 
and a sojourner—he shall Jive with thee.’ He has a 
right to a living wage. He shall live with thee. He 
has the same right to live as thou. 

No doubt most of us, if we sin in these matters, sin 
from thoughtlessness. 


More ill is wrought from want of thought 
Than e’er from want of heart. 


But the suffering entailed is to the sufferer indistin- 
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guishable from that which might have been inflicted 
upon him intentionally. 

Nor is our charity, when we practise it, a remedy 
for the evils of sweating. On the contrary, it is getting 
every day more evident that charity very often proves 
to be but a grant in aid of the employer, and tends to 
increase and aggravate the terrible competition of ill- 
paid and under-paid workers. And even if this were 
not the case, it is by being fair and just to others, not 
by patronizing them, that we benefit them most, and 
do most honour to the Jewish ideal of righteousness. 

Let us remember that in our religion, high as charity is 
rated, it stands below justice, which is the crown of all 
good qualities in the Jewish conception of virtue. When 
later the Rabbis used the word zedakah, “ Justice,” in 
the sense of “charity,” it was because they came to 
regard it as but a branch of justice ; not a special grace 
on our part, but a positive duty—an act of right and 
justice to those who were less fortunate than ourselves. 
This lower fortune of theirs corresponds, not necessarily 
to any special demerit in them or any special merit 
in us—but arises through a mystery which then was 
and still remains unsolved. When all has been said— 
higher duty there is not than ‘Let thy brother live 
with thee”; ie. Give thy brother his fair chance in 
life. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, May 30th, 1885.) 


Leviticus, xix. 14: “ Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” 
PROVERBS, xxxi. 8: “‘ Open thy mouth for the dumb, in the 
cause of all such as are left desolate.” 


THERE is no sadder, no more humiliating chapter in the 
history of the human race than that which tells the 
tale of “ man’s inhumanity to man.” I speak not now 
of those occasions, when, their passions having been 
let loose, men have belied their better natures, and, 
worse than those that are below them in the scale of 
creation, have not scrupled to prey upon their own 
kind. Nor do I refer to the days when the conviction 
was general that the most effectual way of serving the 
cause of God was by persecuting His children; when 
it was a rare thing to find an advocate of the rights of 
his fellow men who had the courage to maintain 


In spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief was bad, 
It would not be improved by burning. 


But I am thinking rather of the times when every 
species of abnormal infirmity in a human being was 
met, not with sympathy and intelligent aid, but with 
unreasoning dread and harshness and cruelty, so that 


those whom the hand of nature had smitten once, the 
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hand of man smote twice and thrice. A whole world of 
thought and conduct happily separates us from the 
notions and practices of people who used to hunt down 
and torture the insane, the deformed, the deaf and 
dumb, in order to drive “the demon” out of them by 
main force. We have nothing even in common any 
longer with the theory that such afflicted creatures 
should be left to themselves—Nature’s derelicts, to 
float or sink, to drift to shore or dash against some 
sounder vessel as chance might direct them. 

And, dear friends, the more we recede from such 
views, behold the nearer we come to the glorious and 
merciful teachings—glorious in their mercifulness— 
of our Holy Faith! ‘‘ Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” 
It is one of those passages which are always being alle- 
gorized. The deaf are the absent, the people who 
cannot defend themselves when attacked; them thou 
must not curse, or revile. But the plain sense goes 
before allegory, and stays behind when allegory has 
taken flight; and the plain sense of the verse is: A 
curse is never innocent. An evil word is evil in relation 
to the speaker as well as to the object. Therefore 
thou shalt not utter one word which, if the deaf could 
hear, might wound their feelings. “Thou shalt fear 
thy God,” the verse continues. There is a God who 
hears for them. And ifno unkind sound may be uttered, 
what need to say no unkind deed may be done ? 

But more. Negative virtue satisfies not the standard 
of Judaism. “Open thy mouth for the dumb, in the 
cause of all those that are left desolate.” Let not 
such be unnoticed by thee. They who cannot plead for 
themselves—be thou their pleader. Thou hast a power 
and a privilege, which are denied to them. Is not this 
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enough to make them the special objects of thy loving 
care? And in doing this thou art doing God’s work. 
For in the pictures of the Messianic age, which have 
been left us by the prophet whose hallowed lips were 
touched with fire, this bold conception has a prominent 
place: ‘Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing for joy.” (Isaiah xxxv. 4, 5, 6.) The more 
thou helpest forward such works as these, in which 
human intelligence and observation and patience and 
mercy unite their forces, the more thou art hastening 
the arrival of that golden age, at which the cynic may 
sneer, but in which the true son and daughter of Israel 
believe as firmly as that the day follows the night. 
The question often presents itself to people’s minds, 
which of the two calamities isthe greater—the loss of 
sight or the loss of hearing ? To such a question, of 
course, no definite answer can be given. “Silence 
and darkness,” it has been beautifully said, “ are each 
one side of death.” It is impossible to weigh accur- 
ately advantages against one another that have so 
little in common as hearing and sight. The general 
impression is, I believe, that blindness is a heavier 
affliction than deafness. And yet as against this idea, 
two or three points taught by experience ought to be 
noticed. The loss of sight seems to be invariably borne 
with greater resignation than the loss of hearing. The 
blind are almost uniformly gentle, trusting, submis- 
sive; the deaf not unfrequently irritable, suspicious, 
self-willed. It would appear, then, that the loss of sight 
is not so trying a misfortune as the loss of hearing. 
Again, it is possible for us to realize to ourselves the 
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one privation very vividly, the other but remotely. 
When the eyes are closed, or darkness falls upon the 
earth, or we withdraw to some place where the rays of 
the sun cannot penetrate and there is no artificial light, 
we are temporarily blind. But sound cannot be so 
easily shut out. The sense of hearing is never entirely 
suspended so long as we are ina conscious state. Further, 
there is a mysterious relation between the senses and 
the higher powers of man, the rule seeming to be that 
the sense of smell is connected mainly with the memory, 
that of sight with the memory and the imagination ; 
while the sense of hearing acts alike upon the memory, 
the imagination, and the emotions, so that the loss of 
this last sense involves a corresponding loss to the three 
great endowments of man. 

But apart from comparison with other sufferers, what 
a world is that from which the deaf are excluded! All 
those monitory sounds that serve to indicate the direc- 
tion and the approach of danger ; all those simple tones 
that are so full of charm to us, from the notes of the 
singing bird to those of a little lisping child; all the 
endless shades of meaning, the play of fancy, the subtler 
variations of human feelings, that the voice alone can 
convey; the harmony of language, with its higher 
developments in rhythm and verse; all that vast world 
which music opens to us—that magic power which 
enables us to forget that we are bounded by the material 
universe—the purest, most ethereal, most spiritual of 
pleasures, “ the effect of which upon us,” says Carlyle, 
“no logical words can express; a kind of inarticulate, 
unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the 
Infinite, and lets us for a time gaze into that,’’—all this 
is not for the deaf. In the history of art there is per- 
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haps no more touching incident than that which is 
related of the greatest modern master of sound, Beet- 
hoven—how what was to such a man the most awful of 
visitations gradually came upon him, and how a few 
years before his death, being present at a memorable 
performance of some of his grandest productions, the 
great composer, now completely deaf, remained uncon- 
scious of the plaudits of an enthusiastic audience, until 
some friend turned him round to see the applause he 
could no longer hear. 

And when, as invariably happens if deafness is from 
birth, the power of speech is denied as well, the double 
privation becomes terrible indeed. For remember 
there is the closest inter-connexion between language 
and all intellectual development. On the words of 
Genesis (ii. 7) ‘‘ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust from the earth, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul,”’ the render- 
ing of the Targum is “it became in man a speak- 
ing soul.” Speech was to be his distinction as 
man, and the first evidence of his superiority over 
the brute creation was manifested when ‘“ Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the birds of the air, and 
to every beast of the field.” The range of our ideas is 
very much dependent upon the range of our words. 
The vocabulary of many savage races amounts to 
a few words, and their mental grasp -is contracted 
accordingly. In some of the latest English dictionaries 
there are not less than 180,000 separate words, and 
that number is continually on the increase. It is not 
easy to decide whether, in the progress of mankind, 
thought owes more to language or language to thought. 
There is a readily recognizable truth in the poet’s lines : 
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Thought in the mine may bring forth gold or dross ; 
When coined in word, we know its real worth. 
Thought, too, delivered is the more possessed : 
Teaching we learn, and giving we retain. 

* * * * 


Speech ventilates our intellectual fire ; 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 
Brightens for ornament or whets for use. 


All this is not for the deaf-mute. Nature has doled 
out her gifts charily to him, and condemned him to a 
solitude in the midst of crowds, and placed him among 
fellow-creatures, every one of whom is to him a mystery 
—a superior being. 

And yet, dear brethren, not all is hopeless even here. 
Human wisdom and goodness have been battling and 
are battling in the cause of these afflicted beings with 
most encouraging success. To the observant mind it 
soon became apparent that Nature, much as we may 
blame her when she puzzles us, has a system of compen- 
sation of herown. Loss in one direction is made up to 
some extent by gain in another. Where the avenues of 
knowledge are less, the channels by which the attention 
of a learner is distracted are also less, and the power of 
concentration is occasionally greater. Moreover, the 
remaining faculties are strengthened and sharpened 
by the additional service put upon them, the blind 
having a keener sense of touch and hearing, and the 
deaf of touch and sight than ordinary persons. Starting 
from these well-attested facts, the education of both 
these classes of afflicted people has made remarkable 
progress in times comparatively recent. It is not worth 
while discussing in this place the question of the relative 
merits of the two rival systems of instructing deaf- 
mutes. Those who regard it as one of the chief aims 
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in their education to restore them—as far as it can be 
done—to the speaking world, rather than to isolate 
them among their fellows in bereavement, will have no 
difficulty in making up their minds on this subject. 
It is now rather more than a century since Samuel 
Heinicke opened in Leipsic the first institution for 
instructing deaf-mutes by the method of articulation 
and lip-reading. As usual the Germans have been 
ahead of us and of all the world in the introduction and 
application of improved educational methods. But a 
spirit of hopefulness has come over society generally 
in regard to the treatment and prospects of this class 
of the community. When one hears of the deaf and 
dumb filling all manner of positions in the industrial, 
scientific, artistic and literary world; when one learns 
that a deaf-mute, a lad under sixteen years of age, 
passed the Cambridge Local Examination a few years 
ago, taking honours in classics and mathematics ; 
when one recalls what is no doubt the most extraordinary 
case on record of successful dealing with deficiency of 
the senses, the case of Laura Bridgeman, who at twenty- 
six months lost sight and hearing and to a large extent 
smell and taste, and who notwithstanding, as a result 
of a scientifically conceived and carefully followed out 
plan of education attained to a considerable height of 
intellectual and moral culture—one feels that the mis- 
fortunes of some of our fellow-beings are to be measured 
not so much by what nature has denied them as by 
what man refuses them. 

We have had to-day in this Synagogue a proof of 
what can be done with the deaf and dumb, especially 
if their education be taken in hand early and be con- 
sistently pursued. You must not suppose that what 
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you have listened to from one of the pupils of the Jews’ 
Deaf and Dumb Institute has been a mere mechanical 
operation in which the mind of the child plays no part. 
These children, whose privation distresses us all so 
deeply, but ought to move us to something more than 
barren sympathy, have been trained to associate with 
the movement of the lips and other organs of speech the 
same ideas which are produced in our minds by audible 
sounds. They do at all times what we do when we read 
a book, the only difference being that in the latter case 
the symbols are fixed and permanent, and in the former 
they succeed each other with more or less rapidity of 
motion. But the youth who has to-day become Bar 
Mitzvah has done much more than this. In addition 
to the power that is now his and will presumably grow 
with increased observation and experience—the power, 
namely, of understanding and employing the language 
of his country, he has with his companions acquired a 
knowledge of another language, the whole character and 
genius of which is foreign to our own: he has learnt to 
translate the Hebrew into the English tongue, that is, 
to invest the symbols of an unfamiliar with the meaning 
of a familiar language—neither of which, be it observed, 
he has ever heard himself or others pronounce. He 
translated to me a week ago the section of the Law he 
read here to-day, and he did this without a flaw. The 
date of his confirmation and the portion to be read by 
him were only agreed upon three weeks ago, so that he 
and his instructor have done in a fortnight what usually 
takes many times that period to accomplish. And what 
is of far higher importance—he has as clear a knowledge 
as any boy of his age whom I have met of the prin- 
ciples and duties of his faith, and of the meaning of the 
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act by which he has to-day become a morally responsible 
member of the Jewish community. 

I am aware that disappointment is occasionally ex- 
pressed with the progress of pupils taught by the lip- 
reading system. It is said that they are not always 
easily understood, and that their mode of utterance is 
harsh and discordant. The reason is not that they do 
not articulate accurately, but that they lack that power 
of inflecting and modulating the voice which is so essential 
if a speaker is to be understood without effort on the 
part of the listener. Of course this is a power that 
cannot be supplied, or at least can be but partially 
supplied by artificial means. 

A little attention however to the peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation of the deaf is invariably rewarded by a ready 
comprehension of all their utterances. It should also 
be remembered that the defect referred to is noticeable 
not only in the deaf-mute. There are even public 
speakers whose performances are in effect a dumb show, 
comprehensible only to the initiated. Is it not notorious 
that the majority of our schools grossly neglect this most 
important branch of youthful training ? At a meeting 
in connexion with an interesting educational movement, 
held a couple of years ago, one of Her Majesty’s late 
ministers said that it was a rare experience indeed for 
him to hear a sixth form boy of any of our great public 
schools read a paragraph from The Times aloud in such 
a manner as to be understood by the listeners. Yet 
two of the immediate objects of all education are to 
understand others, and to make oneself understood by 
others ; and the practical advantage of the first achieve- 
ment depends upon the degree to which one can carry 
the second. A visit to the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home 
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would convince any one how steadfastly these objects 
are kept in view and with what gratifying results 
they are pursued. 

It is on behalf of our afflicted brothers and sisters that 
I plead before you to-day. I appeal, however, tono one 
class among you. If there are any here who have neither 
the privilege nor the responsibility of having children 
of their own, let me ask them to make some sacrifice for 
the sake of those whose childhood is destitute of some of 
the chief joys that belong to that period of life, whose 
man and womanhood are likely to be bereft of a great 
part of their dignity and usefulness. If there are any 
here who have been blessed with offspring and whose 
parental burden is lightened by the knowledge that 
their beloved ones are afflicted with no physical defect, 
that all their senses are intact and all their faculties 
unimpaired—to them also I would appeal for aid. If 
there are others among you whom Providence may have 
sorely tried by giving into your charge children stamped 
with some infirmity that may add perhaps to your 
anxieties though it cannot lessen your love—let this 
sorrowful experience suggest to you the need for the 
special care of others still more unfortunate. To you 
all, dear friends, and to all whom you can influence I 
fervently appeal. “Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” 
But to leave them in their helplessness ; to do nothing 
to alleviate their lot; to burden them if not with the 
world’s contempt yet with its unavailing pity; to con- 
demn them to a life of idleness and undeveloped oppor- 
tunities—is not this almost as bad as to imprecate a 
curse upon them? What is the difference between us 
and them? Is it through any merit of our own that we 
have our senses complete ? Is it through any fault of 

S.M. Q 
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theirs that they are denied what we possess ? “‘ Open 
thy mouth for the dumb ” and let this Sabbath day be 
doubly hallowed by your prayers and your geneérous 
resolutions to aid in the cause of “such as are left 
desolate ! ” 


RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP 


(West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, Chanuka, December 17th, 1892.) 


PSALM cxviii. 26-27: ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; we bless you out of the house of the Lord: The 
Lord is God ; and He hath given us light.” 


THERE is in these sentences a peculiar and suggestive 
variation, which, perhaps by reason of our familiarity 
with them as part of the synagogue’s hymn of triumph 
and gratitude on all festive occasions, is liable to escape 
our notice. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord; we bless you out of the house of the Lord : 
the Lord is God, and He hath given us light. The 
Psalmist, presumably after some great national crisis 
happily overpast, supposes the priests or other repre- 
sentatives of victorious Israel standing within the 
Temple and welcoming the arrival of fresh pilgrims and 
worshippers, welcoming them in the first place singly 
and personally,—for the human soul is, before all things, 
a unit; in a sense self-bounded and self-contained, it 
is the individual who demands and deserves to be recog- 
nized. Blessed, therefore, is Ae that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. But the units increase and accumu- 
late, and then the greeting becomes collective: We 
bless you, all of you, as many and as diverse as you are ; 
we bless you out of the house of the Lord. And then, 
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when both parties stand within the sacred precincts, 
sharers in the same religious privileges, and can recall 
the same experiences of struggle and gloom through 
which they have passed and from which they have 
jointly emerged, then the glad confession has to be 
made on the part of all: The Lord is God, and He hath 
given us light. 

Some there are who detect in the words, ‘‘ And He 
hath given us light,” an indication that the whole Psalm 
had its origin in the events which have given rise to the 
very festival we are celebrating—‘‘ The Feast of Lights.” } 
And their arguments for assigning the 118th Psalm, 
and indeed the whole group of Psalms known as Hallel 
to the Maccabzean age are not to be lightly dismissed. 
The Chasidim, whose death is so precious in the sight 
of the Lord, the completed Temple with its organized 
Divine Service, the spirit of independence and martial 
ardour, the enthusiastic faith that counts no odds and 
cares for none while God is felt to be on the warrior’s 
side—all these point with striking distinctness to that 
period which our festival commemorates. But, after 
all, these debatable questions of date, however interest- 
ing, are not matters of the most vital importance, at 
least not to those who love the Bible for the sake of the 
treasures it offers to the human soul. When the miner 
has struck upon a gold reef, he does not think himself 
less fortunate because he is ignorant of the exact epoch 
in geological time when the auriferous deposit was 
made. Enough for him that gold is there. 

Enough for us that gold is here. And the golden 
lesson I would draw for our common advantage from 


“ 1 See Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter, pp. 16-18 and notes 
thereon. 
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the text is this: If we wish to raise ourselves to the 
moral height of the Psalmist; if we would justify our 
position as guardians of the Temple of the Lord; if we 
would not forfeit our privilege as bearers of God’s message 
to the world, it is the spirit breathing through these 
words that we must strive to make our own—a spirit, 
broad, generous, comprehensive, all-embracing, as far 
removed from anything like sectarianism as it is from 
chilling indifference. 

It almost seems as if the Psalmist was conscious that 
minor differences might well mark so vast a host of 
men as would wish to throng the courts of the Lord 
after the signal deliverance they had experienced. 
Shall he shut them out on that account? Shall he 
ask of them a full profession of faith, and require it to 
tally to the last detail with his own, before he will admit 
or welcome them? Tests for religious fellowship ? 
In his mind there is but one test :—Do you come in 
the name of the Lord? If so, we must needs bless you 
out of the house of the Lord. For the Lord is God, 
and to all of us, to each in his measure and manner, He 
has given light! 

What a hint is here for those of us who, in the very 
ranks of Israel, classify and divide and sub-divide their 
own brethren by race and faith, marking them off and 
hedging them round, and refusing to hold religious 
communion with one another on grounds that would 
have amazed our ancestors in those days, and will amaze 
our not very distant descendants! What a rebuke for 
those, of whatever party in Jewry, who, in place of 
the comprehensive, ‘Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,” would substitute the challenge, 
“Tell us in the name of what interpreter of the Divine 
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Name you come, and then we will tell you whether 
we can bless you out of the house of the Lord, or not.” — 
‘Blessed be whosoever cometh in the name of: the 
Lord.” So let us also speak in every assemblage where 
the Lord God of Israel is honoured, and to which men 
are mightily drawn by reverence for that Name, especi- 
ally on a day like this that consecrates the idea of the 
unity of Israel. ‘‘ We bless you out of the house of 
the Lord.”’ So let us greet, with special warmth and 
eagerness, those who are the hope of their people, the 
young, who come here to declare “‘I am the Lord’s,” 
and to “call themselves by the name of Jacob.” To 
every younger brother of ours our welcome shall be 
what Joseph’s was to his: “ God be gracious to thee, 
my son.” 

Now, it is remarkable that that expansion of the 
religious instinct before referred to is found rounding 
off one of the most intensely personal and national 
effusions in the Holy Book. And it is not a solitary 
utterance even in its own connexion. Precisely the 
same note is struck at the opening of the chapter. 
Observe at its very commencement the broadening 
tone of our Psalm, and witness how compatible with 
a keen national spirit is the spirit of a comprehensive 
humanity. Starting with a general call, the Poet 
exclaims, “ Give thanks unto the Lord for He is good, 
because His loving kindness endureth for ever.” Pas- 
sing then from the general to the specific, his appeal 
is, “O let Israel ”—favoured of the Lord—‘say that 
His loving kindness endureth for ever.” Next, address- 
ing the house of Aaron, who have been still more highly 
favoured, he bids them bear the same testimony of 
devout homage. But the dominant chord is one of 
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universalism ; ¢hat must complete and emphasize the 
religious sentiment ; and so, “ Let them that fear the 
Lord ”—whoever they be—say “that His loving kind- 
ness endureth for ever!” So true is it that with the 
godly-minded and the genuinely religious, the family 
or the race is not the prison but the nursery of the 
best human aspirations and affections. 

Brethren, it is the direction here indicated that the 
religion of the future will take, as apparently did the 
religion of one period at least of the past. True, there 
are still people of all sects and classes so cramped of 
soul as to have “just enough religion to make them 
hate one another, and not enough to make them love 
one another.” But the drift towards an ampler realm 
and a more genial clime is, I think, unmistakable. 
Religious controversy has lost nearly all its bitterness, 
except perhaps among those who differ from one another 
very slightly. With these, indeed, the amount of heat 
and passion evolved is in inverse ratio to the magnitude 
of the differences that separate them. Few even of 
the recognized champions of religion have got so far 
as to forgive their friends for differences of opinion. 
But with the best minds of our age, and with those who 
in their degree approach them, and I believe also with 
the mass of the thinking community, it is being felt 
that the ultimate test of a religion is that it makes or 
keeps a man better, that is, according to the prophet’s 
ideal, more just, more loving and more humble than 
he would be without it. The centre of gravity in religion 
has shifted within a comparatively recent period. 
Formerly the chief object aimed at by apologists was to 
prove that a particular form of religion was right. Now 
their main endeavour is to prove that it teaches and 
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leads men to do right. And though it never can be an 
immaterial question to an honest mind whether he is 
in the right or not, still of the two—being in the right or 
doing the right—doing the right is the more important, 
for that is our main business here below. No more 
glorious or more profitable rivalry can be conceived ; 
it is the only one known to mortals in which the prize 
is within the reach of all; for “ blessed is he,” that is 
to say, every one “that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

It is then the essential fellowship and kinship of all 
the good and of all that is good that is proclaimed by 
the author of our Psalm. One may find traces of it 
in quite unsuspected quarters. A remarkable illustra- 
tion is afforded by a circumstance connected with our 
Festival. A curious fate has befallen the Maccabees. 
It is not only Jews who have honoured their memory. 
The ancient Church, both East and West, celebrated a 
festival in their honour. To this day they have a 
place in the Saints’ Calendar of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The 1st of August is given as the day of their 
martyrdom. Eleazar, the old man who chose to die 
rather than surrender the faith to which he had clung 
for fourscore years and ten, has become the proto- 
martyr of the Church; and the seven heroic brothers 
with their mother ‘‘the Mother of the Maccabees ”’ 
have been enrolled by what has been called “a bold 
fiction of ecclesiastical law,”’ in the band of ‘‘ Christian 
martyrs.” 

Does all this strike you as incongruous, as unwar- 
rantable? Why? If the world is eager to have a 
share in the glory of our martyrs, in the name of the 
God of light, let them have it! That is the effect of a 
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noble example—all posterity claims a part in the inherit- 
ance; all mankind instinctively feels itself enriched 
thereby. Almost to point the teaching of our festival 
might the lines have been written :— 


How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Are we to quarrel because other eyes besides our own 
have caught the rays and been illumined? Or, to 
apply to our subject the simile of the Midrash concerning 
the wise man who enriches others without impoverishing 
himself—‘* A thousand thousand torches may be kindled 
at one taper; they blaze by transmitted brilliance ; 
yet the light of the taper is not diminished.” 

Yes, there has been and there is a brotherhood and 
a mutual recognition among the great spirits of every 
age and country, even as the loftiest summits of a moun- 
tain range can see each other when their bases are 
hidden, and less exalted heights are wrapped in mist. 
And though the process of establishing this universal 
kinship and fellowship of all the good and true be slow 
and incomplete in this state of ours, elsewhere, rest 
assured, it will be otherwise. There 


Together stand 

An inseparable band : 

All who felt the sacred flame 
Rising at oppression’s name, 

All who toiled for equal laws, 

All who loved the righteous cause, 
All whose world-embracing span 
Bound them to each brother-man. 


* * * * 


Whether they were known to fame, 
Whether silence wrapped their name, 
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If with pure and humble thought 
For the good alone they wrought, 
When the earthly life is done 
In the heavenly they are one. 


And there from out the portals of a Temple not built 
by human hands will resound, as it never did on earth, 
the greeting, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; we bless you out of the house of the Lord. 
The Lord is God, and He hath given us light!” 


TOLERANCE 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, January 19th, 1901.) 


PSALM Cxxxii. 9: ‘‘ Thy priests shall be clothed with righteous- 
ness.” 

MIDRASH YALKUT ON IsAIAH xxvi.: “ These are the righteous 
among the Gentiles. They are priests unto the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, in this world; such a priest, for example was 
Antoninus.” 


A NOTEWORTHY utterance. The Antoninus here re- 
ferred to is, in the opinion of many Jewish scholars, 
the Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. “ The 
noblest of the Pagans,” he has been called; though 
one may well question the propriety of designating as 
a Pagan the philosopher to whom the world owes those 
Meditations or Reflections that constitute as perfect 
a guide to practical morality as can be found outside 
the Scriptures, and between whom and our R. Jehudah 
the Prince, or the Holy, there is said to have been a 
close intellectual and spiritual kinship. Such a man, 
says the Midrash, belongs, as do all, Gentiles though 
they be, who are clothed with righteousness, to the 
hierarchy of God. 

The saying breathes a loftyspirit of appreciation of 
the good that is in others, outside our race and creed. 
And it is not the only one of its kind. Not less worthy 


of regard are the comments of some of our sages on 
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sentences like “‘Do good, O Lord, unto those that are 
good, and to them that are upright in their hearts ;” 
“This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous shall enter 
into it;” ‘ Exult in the Lord, O ye righteous ; praise 
is seemly for the upright.” It is not of the Priest nor 
of the Levite, nor of the Israelite of whom all this is 
said, but of the righteous, the upright, the just, the 
good, whoever they may be. But perhaps the noblest 
thing that has been said on this subject is contained in 
the exposition of the Midrash on the Song of Songs: 
“‘ My beloved is gone down to his garden to the beds of 
spices, to feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies.” 
““* My beloved’ is the Holy One, blessed be He; ‘ The 
beds of spices,’ these are His people Israel; ‘To feed 
in the gardens,’ that is, among the Gentiles, ‘and to 
gather lilies,’ the righteous among them.” 

That there are sentiments of a different kind to be 
met with in Jewish writings is not to be denied. Toler- 
ance, that is the habit of making allowance for, and 
bearing with, religious differences among mankind, and 
of recognizing the merits of those who are not of the 
same faith as ourselves, is a virtue of slow growth. It 
is often the very last quality evolved out of the moral 
organization, whether of individuals or of communities. 
In the case of Jews, it should be remembered that cen- 
turies of oppression and persecution did not a little to 
retard and stunt its development. Still-what has been 
cited is sufficient to prove that tolerance is a vital part 
of the Jewish character and teaching, that it showed 
signs of a healthy activity even when the world without 
seemed bent upon crushing it, and that Judaism, in 
any just estimate of it, recognizes, appreciates, and 
honours. the good that is in all men. Happily also the 
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conviction has dawned, though late and slowly, upon 
the world at large that men of the most diverse religious 
opinions may unite in innumerable ways for the common 
weal. Right conduct in our human relations, it is now 
at length conceded, may be the product of more than 
one form of faith. It has become the function of the 
State with the approval even of those charged with 
specific religious interests to take note only of the actions 
of its subjects, leaving opinions free, as well as the 
expression of them. 

I am led to these reflections by the loss which the 
country has sustained during the present week by the 
death of Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 
He was a splendid example of the priest clothed with 
righteousness, a man of broad-minded tolerance, and 
a larger and comprehensive love of his fellow-men, to 
whose memory none, outside his own communion, should 
be more ready to pay the tribute of their respect and 
reverence than we Jews. His attitude on this very 
question of the toleration of differences is most instructive. 
It may be gathered not only from his mode of administer- 
ing his diocese, but from a volume of his entitled 
Persecution and Tolerance being the Hulsean Lectures 
delivered by him a few years ago at Cambridge, upon 
which we may not unprofitably dwell for a little while. 
The Bishop treats of “‘ The Persecuting Spirit,” ‘‘ The 
Church in Relation to Persecution,” ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Tolerance,” etc. Tosome of his conclusions, coloured 
as they are byhis theological views, we shall naturally 
refuse our assent; but we cannot withhold our admira- 
tion from a man in his position speaking as follows : 
“The dayis past when any organization can claim to 
do God’s work by the exercise of power. . . . God has 
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taught us He works by influence, not by power. But 
men choose their own way instead of His. . . and He 
has written His condemnation of their error on the record 
of history.” The whole aim of the book is to teach that 
the Church is not true to herself unless she becomes 
the guardian of liberty of conscience for others. It 
exposes the contradictions that in this respect some- 
times disfigure the characters even of those who have 
been credited with extraordinary virtues. The Bishop 
refers, among other instances, to the case of Louis IX. 
of France, Known as Saint Louis, who had intense 
sympathy for Christian doubters, and would not have 
them coerced, but who was also in favour of short work 
being made with unbelievers, which was usually only 
another word for Jews. Hence the King strongly com- 
mended the example set by an old Knight, who visiting 
a monastery, and finding the monks engaged in disputa- 
tion with some Jewish rabbis, summarily closed the 
argument by felling the chief of the Jews with his crutch. 
“ Clerks may dispute,” said Louis, “ but the layman who 
hears the Christian faith spoken against, ought to defend 
it only with his sword, which he should drive home into 
‘the gainsayer.” 

Now this was surely to mete out hard measure to the 
Jews, who were first compelled against their will to dis- 
pute with monks in a monastery, and then, when they 
could not be vanquished in argument, were bruised 
and battered by way of compensation. It is needless 
to say how utterly the Bishop reprobates the spirit of 
persecution manifested in this or any other form. He 
does not think that anything that can be urged in 
defence can “lessen the responsibility of the Church 
for adopting on grounds of policy ”—such as the policy 
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of uniformity—‘‘a method that was alien to her real 
purposes !”’ 

There is one familiar ground on which intolerance has 
always been and is still apt to be justified. If you hold 
an opinion strongly ; if you believe it to be for the good 
of others that they too should adopt it, are you not 
bound to make them share it, and, should persuasion fail, 
to use force, and even “ becruel, only to be kind?” If 
you do not press your opinions upon others, is it not a 
sign that you are not in earnest about them, or regard 
their truth or falsehood as an open question ? 

The answer to all reasoning of this sort is that the 
appeal is to every man’s judgment and conscience. 
Unless you can convince the judgment and the conscience 
above all things where religion is concerned, either by 
precept or by practice, or both, you gain nothing in the 
way of a moral victory by crushing them, or by forcing 
them to any outward or verbal acceptance of your views, 
however precious they may be to you. “The tolerant 
man,” again to quote the wise bishop, “ has decided 
opinions, but recognizes the process by which he reached 
them, and keeps before himself the truth that they can 
only be profitably spread by repeating in the case of ° 
others a similar process to that through which he passed 
himself. He always keeps in view the hope of spreading 
his own opinions, but he endeavours to do so by produc- 
ing conviction. He is tolerant, not because he puts his 
own opinions out of sight, nor because he thinks that 
other opinions are as good as his own, but because his 
opinions are so real to him that he would not have any 
one else hold them with less reality.” The Spanish 
Inquisition justified itself on the ground that it was 
serving its victims, saving the soul at the expense of the 
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body. But even the Inquisitors felt that they must 
win at least the appearance of moral victory also. They 
too, would fain persuade. The victim was made to 
confess, being induced to do so, partly by the suggestive 
eloquence of the rack, partly by a delusive hope of 
escaping the stake. Nothing in the hideous history of 
the Inquisition is quite so dastardly as this exaction of 
false confessions and submissions from men tortured 
out of the semblance of humanity. The Inquisition, 
which vindicated its policy on the ground that it was 
saving men’s souls, sent its victims on their last journey 
with their souls tainted by perjury. 

Though no people can point to such a record of suffer- 
ing from persecution as the Jews, there have not been 
wanting men in the various divisions of the Christian 
Church who have formed noble exceptions to the spirit 
of intolerance towards Jews which was so often the 
mark of their age, and even of the leading members of 
it. There were bishops, like those of Treves and Spires, 
who strove to restrain the fanatical fury of the mob at 
the time of the crusades. There were Popes like Cle- 
ment VI. who regarded the maltreatment of the Jews 
with abhorrence, and blushed for the wickedness of 
those who could affect to honour God by despoiling and 
destroying men; or like Paul III., who, though not 
free from the prejudices of his time and order, issued a 
bull (the draft of which has, we learn, just been dis- 
covered in the Vatican), condemning the blood accusation, 
that hideous calumny which has for centuries darkened 
and embittered the life of our people. When the ques- 
tion of the emancipation of the Jews of France agitated 
the National Assembly, it was the Abbé Grégoire who - 
moved the resolution which ultimately led to success. On 
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October, 1, 1789, he exclaimed, rhetorically enough as to 
style, yet in a spirit of the truest humanity: “Fifty thou- 
sand Jews rose this morning as slaves ; it rests with you 
whether they shall to-night goto bed as free men.”” The 
speaker was a Jesuit Priest. And in our own country, with- 
inthe memory of men still living, prelates like Whately, 
Archishop of Dublin, and Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, 
during the struggle for Jewish emancipation, threw the 
whole weight of their influence into the scale in favour 
of justice to the Jew. The days are gone by when the 
Church was all-powerful in every land. But its political 
and social power is still vast, and it is a matter of no 
little moment whether the bishopric of London is filled 
by a man of enlightened views, and of wide and generous 
sympathies, or by one of a narrow, bigoted or fanatical 
disposition who persuades himself that the interests of 
his Church are advanced by the condemnation or repres- 
sion of all opinions with which he is not himself in com- 
plete accord. To the honour of the Bishop of London 
be it remembered that he was able to appreciate what was 
best in men of all religious denominations, that he em- 
ployed his great gifts and the immense influence his 
position conferred to promote the highest interests of 
the community at large, and that especially in what- 
ever concerned the social and moral well-being of this 
city of five million souls, he was a wise and faithful over- 
seer and a mighty factor for good. 

One other point deserves our attention. We, who are 
but onlookers in the struggles in which the Established 
Church is occasionally involved, may well be filled with 
admiration of the calm and comprehensive wisdom 
with which he strove to allay the strife of parties and 
factions. But we might do more than that; we might 
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learn a lesson from his method. The Church of England 
embraces disciples of very diverse schools, the extremes 
of “ high ” and “ low ” with all the intermediate grades, 
those who cling to the more primitive conceptions of 
religious ideas, as well as those who are abreast of the 
most advanced thought in science and in theology, All 
these diversities exist side by side, and where a spirit 
of wisdom and charity animates both leaders and 
followers, may continue to exist without danger of disrup- 
tion to the Establishment. Should not we, who pro- 
fess the faith of Israel, be able to cultivate a similar 
breadth of spirit and learn to make allowances for one 
another ? Isita necessary part of true Judaism to insist 
upon uniformity in every detail of religious custom or of 
synagogue ritual ? Is it too much to hope that more 
harmonious working relations may yet be established 
between the sections into which even our small religious 
community is divided? Only let it be borne in mind 
that it is not enough to honour toleration by commending 
it to others, and that there is no party in Jewry that can 
dispense with it, except at the sacrifice of that higher 
unity which is designed to hold all Israel together in a 
bond of religious brotherhood. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S RELIGION 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, May 6th, 1899.) 
A.V. Ye shall not therefore 
oppress one another ; 
R.V.—And ye shall not wrong 
one another ; 


but thou shalt fear thy God. 


NEITHER the Authorized nor the Revised English 
Version gives the exact nuance of the meaning of the 
original 16 ¢énu, nor is it easy to find an expression 
which does. The word occurs five times in the Torah :— 
in our text; a few verses before it (v. 14) ; in Exodus 
XXli. 21, withreference to a stranger ; in Levit. xix. 33, 
in a similar connexion ; and finally in Deut. xxiii. 16, 
where the injunction is given not to return a fugitive 
slave to his master, the exhortation ending with 16 toni. 
The rendering in these places is variously given as to 
oppress, to vex, to wrong. The Talmud distinguishes 
between two forms of such wrong, oppression or vex- 
ing, that which is concerned with property and that 
which is concerned with words; and taking a general 
survey of the subject, we see that what the Law of 
Righteousness forbids in 16 t6niu is to wrong and over- 
reach one another in matters of business, and generally 
to take advantage of another’s weakness or helplessness, 
to vex and oppress, to irritate and wound the feelings 


of one’s fellow-men. 
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The chief aim then of this divine precept is to culti- 
vate among us a sense of regard for the feelings of 
others. Thus it is sinful, our sages urge (basing their 
teaching on our text) to hint his former misdeeds to one 
who has repented of them and paid the penalty for them ; 
or to say to one who has joined the true faith, Bethink 
thee of the doings of thy forefathers; or, when our 
neighbour is bowed down by affliction, to play Job’s 
comforter to him; or to ask a person, known to be no 
scholar, some learned question in order to humiliate 
him. These are illustrations of the manner in which 
the principle expressed in the text was understood and 
applied. Obviously, the duty was one that could not 
always be enforced by law; it belongs to the realm of 
pure ethics; it is a cause “handed over” not to a 
human judge, but “to the human heart.” The com- 
mand, ‘‘ Ye shall not wrong or vex one another,” is 
emphasized by the solemn conclusion, ‘‘ But thou shalt 
fear thy God.’ The highest of all sanctions attaches 
to it. 

Circumstances change ; principles are eternal. And 
the principle here taught, a tender considerateness for 
the sentiments and susceptibilities of others, is as much 
needed to-day, when we Jews live in a minority among 
our Gentile neighbours, as in the days when we were 
masters in our own land, and the same great moral law 
was proclaimed and repeated more than once with regard 
not only to our fellow Israelites, but, as we have seen, 
to the stranger as well. Placed as we are, in a land 
where the fullest measure of freedom is ours, and more 
than a proportionate measure of prosperity, but where 
also we are in the midst of a population from whose 
religious beliefs and practices our own differ in many 
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ways, what should be our attitude towards our neigh- 
bours in relation to those beliefs and practices ? 

_ My friends, I would not give much for that man’s 
religious convictions who has not learnt by means of 
them to respect the religious convictions of other people. 
We know, of course, of those who make it a point to 
show themselves ultra-scrupulous in the regard they 
pay to their neighbours’ religion, and only make no 
concern about disregarding their own: more than con- 
siderate to the feelings of their Christian friends, they 
vex and pain only the feelings of their fellow-Jews. I 
do not address myself to them, if for no other reason 
than that they are not here. But I say in reference to 
us all, that Judaism bids us act considerately towards 
the followers of other faiths. Without bating one jot 
of our own convictions, we are to avoid whatever vio- 
lates the just susceptibilities of our Christian neighbours. 
Call it tact, if you will. Tact of this kind springs from 
a refined regard for the feelings of others. And between 
it and true religion there is not only no conflict, there 
is rather the most intimate alliance, the closest kinship. 

There are two subjects which have of late intensely 
agitated the Christians of this country. One is the 
question of Ritualism in the Church. That is a matter 
in which we have not to mix ourselves, and from which 
Jews of all parties have wisely kept aloof. Christians 
must be left to settle for themselves what Christianity 
is. But the other is a social as well as a religious ques- 
tion of vital importance, touching the welfare of the 
whole nation, and in regard to that we Jews are entitled 
to have our opinions, and should not fear to give utter- 
ance to them. Now, if there were nothing else that 
Judaism had ever given to the world than the principle 
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of a seventh day of rest, it would have merited the 
gratitude of every generation of mankind that has had 
the grace to adopt it, and to incorporate it among its 
institutions. It is little to the purpose to labour the 
point that our neighbours keep the wrong day ; or that, 
if they did but follow the example of the Founder of 
their creed, they would be observing the same day of 
rest as ourselves, and would have made it less hard for 
us, in the struggle for life, to hallow the day ordained 
in our Scriptures, and recognized as such on the strength 
of unbroken tradition. Nor can I conceive any reason- 
able Israelite arguing that, because we do not attach 
any religious value to the Sunday, we need have no 
sympathy with those who do. The principle is more 
than the letter of a great law; and the principle is, 
“Six days shalt thou labour, and on the seventh day 
thou shalt rest.’”’ Which are the six days and which is 
the seventh—this, for the overwhelming majority of 
mankind outside our own body, is a secondary point 
next to the grand fact that no better safeguard for the 
health of body, mind, and soul of a people has ever 
been devised than a weekly Sabbath ; no better security 
has ever been provided that the toiling millions who 
constitute the vast bulk of a nation shall not be vexed 
and oppressed out of an elementary human right, nor 
mulcted of a blessing which a loving God must have 
intended for all His children. Apart from every material 
advantage to yourselves, do you not realize the lofty 
ethical motive that speaks in such words as, ‘“‘ Six days 
thou shalt labour, and on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest ; that thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son 
of thine handmaid and the stranger may be refreshed ”’ ; 
or in that noble variant of the Decalogue in Deuteronomy 
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“Tn order that thy manservant and thy maid-servant 
may have rest, as well as thou”? It is a mistake to 
suppose that the complete secularization of the Sunday 
would be a service to Judaism. On the contrary, it 
would be a huge disservice. ‘“‘ Wie es sich christelt, so 
jiidelt es sich,” says the old Jewish proverb. As is the 
trend in Christendom so is it in Jewry. Our Sabbath, 
badly kept as it is, will be kept far worse when Chris- 
tians part with all respect and reverence for their Sun- 
day. We have nothing to gain, we have everything to 
lose in the decay of so precious a principle as a seventh- 
day Sabbath. 

And that is why we are called upon to show sympathy 
and consideration for our neighbours’ feelings regarding 
Sunday observance. Certainly there is reason enough 
why we should be on our guard not to ride roughshod 
over them. Ye shall not vex, or irritate or take an 
unfair advantage of one another. This is a free country, 
it is true; but freedom may be used unfairly, and it is 
used unfairly if it takes no regard of the convictions of 
others, and of the sensitiveness by which they are often 
accompanied. Jews would do well to bear these things 
in mind. They might, for instance, make an effort to 
reduce to a minimum the Sunday labour of their Christian 
dependants. They might also, remembering that our 
houses are often built with partition walls just thick 
enough to let every sound through of more than ordinary 
loudness, they might, if their Christian neighbours are 
likely to be disturbed by them, abate somewhat the 
ardour of their musical and other revels on Sundays. 

This same principle of neighbourly sympathy it is 
that should lead us not to be indifferent to the question 
now so much to the fore, of seven-days journalism. It 
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is not seriously denied, experience in other countries 
has proved it, that in the fierce war of journalistic com- 
petition, the success of any one paper which appears 
every day in the week will lead others in self-defence 
to follow its example. The strain, terrible enough al- 
ready in gathering news, and transmitting it, in writing 
and printing and distributing papers, will be still further 
intensified. And there is reason to fear that the prac- 
tice will extend to other callings. However anxious the 
leaders in these movements may be to enjoy the pro- 
ceeds of seven days’ output by means of six days’ labour, 
the more the practice spreads, the weaker will become 
the guarantees for such restricted labour, the stronger 
will grow the demand for seven working days a week. 
Some men indeed might well do a seventh more work 
than they accomplish now. But if people in increasing 
numbers are to be condemned to seven consecutive days 
of labour in the week, it should be borne in mind that 
it is just the last additional seventh part that must 
prove most ruinous. When men fly in the face of nature, 
and of the divine law, both that which pervades nature 
and that which illuminates it, they cannot escape the 
consequences. And the generation which encourages 
the evil will share the penalty in witnessing a general 
deterioration of the race. 

The whole question as to what kind and what amount 
of Sabbath labour should be permitted, whether viewed 
from the Christian or the Jewish standpoint, bristles 
with difficulties. Perfect consistency in the matter 
almost passes the power of mortals. We all recognize 
that there are what are termed “ works of necessity,” in 
every country, in every city, in every household. They 
have to be done, and they are done, either by ourselves 
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or by our deputies. There are even striking anomalies. 
The very minister of religion, who so assiduously enforces 
the duty of Sabbath observance, has his hardest work, as 
a rule, on the Sabbath. One realizes the inevitable in 
a state of society that is simply human. Again, there 
is a growing consensus of opinion that work which helps 
to educate, to refine, to humanize the lives of the mul- 
titude is, in its essence, religious work, and we have 
therefore reason to welcome the opening of museums 
and picture galleries, as well as the free provision of 
good music in public places. These things meet a dis- 
tinct need not before satisfied in the lives of the people, 
and they help to redeem the Sunday from an oppressive 
dullness that ought not to be the feature of any day of 
rest. Did not the prophet say, ‘‘ Thou shalt call the 
Sabbath a delight ?”’ There are movements also for 
extending Sunday recreation and sports, for which much 
has been urged, but about which I would only say that 
Jews, while free to avail themselves of them, would do 
wisely not to put themselves in the forefront of any 
agitation on their behalf, Jewish action in such cases 
being especially liable to be resented. For all these 
deviations from strict Sabbatarianism something may 
be pleaded, either on the ground of necessity or of filling 
a void. Seven-day’s newspapers are not a necessity. 
Neither do they fill a void. 

It is on questions of this sort that we Jews should be 
especially outspoken. In our degree we too have to 
take part in the formation of a healthy public opinion 
which shall prevent the frittering away of a blessing 
that, springing up on the soil of Judaism, has become 
the heritage of the civilized world. This is to show 
that in considering and respecting the convictions of 
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others, we are reverencing our own faith, and that the 
differences of creed as between our neighbours and our- 
selves do but give greater point to the divine Command, 


“Ye shall not oppress or wrong one another ; but thou 
shalt fear thy God.” 


“T DWELL AMONG MY OWN PEOPLE” 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, November 18th, 1905.) 


2 Kines iv. 31: “I dwell among my own people.” 


In the Haphtorah we have read to-day two striking 
pictures are presented to us of ancient Jewish. family 
life, with its lights and shadows. The two instances, 
differing in detail, are illustrative of the same subject. 
We have first the case of a family reduced to the extreme 
of poverty, whose only consolation is the cherished 
memory of the former head of the household, and whose 
needs are supplied by a divine mercy of which the oil 
that flowed on so long as the widow had any vessels 
to receive it is a type, and which is meted out to men 
more often than they suspect in the measure of their 
trust and of their capacity and fitness to use it aright. 
Following upon this, and, as if by a sort of artistic con- 
trast with it, we have the case of a comparatively well- 
to-do family, living at Shunem in the rich plain of Es- 
draelon. All seems prosperous with them. But afflic- 
tion, that messenger from on high who is. no respecter 
of persons, visits their abode also, and we are called 
once again to a view of those vicissitudes of calm and 
trouble, joy and despair, loss and recovery, which are 
the fate of men, not because they are poor or rich, but 


because they are mortals. 
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It is upon the latter of these two instances, or, rather, 
upon an incident in connexion with it, that I would 
ask you to let your attention especially dwell this morn- 
ing. Elisha had been frequently and kindly received 
at the house of the Shunammite on hisjourneys to and 
fro. Aman of spirit, he would not have all the favours 
on one side. He possessed some influence at court and 
in the camp. Could he use it on her behalf? Would 
she be spoken for, with a view to her advancement, 
either to the king or to the captain of the host ? There 
is no hesitation in her reply. She and her husband 
had been living unostentatiously, in quiet, calm con- 
tent ; she had no desire to change her state, and risk 
not only such happiness as was hers, but also such oppor- 
tunities of usefulness as she felt herself equal to. Her 
decision is soon expressed, “I dwell among my own 
people.” : 

“‘T dwell among my own people.” It is one of those 
terse, sententious utterances that by sheer native force 
fasten themselves in the mind. Is there not in these 
few words a whole compendium of domestic and social 
philosophy, the essence of good sense and good feeling ? 
And do they not, together with the whole event of which 
they are a part, teach us a lesson on the Simple Life ? 
Here was one described in the original as a “ great 
woman,” that is, a woman well-placed, well-considered 
among her neighbours. She was, in fact, of the middle 
class, in that fortunate state in which people are equally 
far removed from the extremes of poverty and of riches, 
and spared the trials and temptations of both. Her 
home was adorned by the graces of refinement and of 
hospitality. Of both there are signs in the thoughtful 
consideration with which provision is made by host and 
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hostess for their guest—a small apartment being erected 
against the wall on an upper storey, away from the bustle 
of the household, so as not to disturb their visitor in 
his meditations. The prophet’s needs are few; a bed, 
a table, a seat, and a lamp are all the furniture of his 
chamber; but it is not unreasonable to suppose that in 
entertaining a ‘‘man of God” his hosts would not let 
him fare worse than themselves. So that we have 
probably an indication of the sort of life to which the 
family were themselves accustomed, and with which 
they were well content. 

It is the mistress of such a home to whom the prophet 
addresses his offer, Would she wish for something better, 
more ambitious ? and who replies, “ I dwell among my 
own people.”’ Surely it was a wise choice. She knew 
when she was well off. If we only did! How much 
of happiness is lost in this world for those who seek afar 
for that which lies at their own doors, nay, within their 
own doors! ‘‘ The eyes of a fool are to the ends of the 
earth,’ says the wise man. The notion that happiness 
is only to be found in a state above that in which we 
find ourselves, is nowhere exerting so corrupting an 
influence as among our middle classes. It is the cause 
of social jealousy, irritation, heart-burnings. And what 
happens with those who do succeed in advancing their 
worldly state ? Does happiness grow with the degrees 
by which we mount the ladder of wealth, or of society ? 
Who that has his eyes open to what is going on in the 
world at this very day can be in doubt about the answer ? 
It is as easy to be discontented with the possession of a 
throne as with the humblest station in life, and some- 
times easier. Could we not give the names of sovereigns, 
and of great ones near the throne, with whose lot we 
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should not care to exchange our own, be it what it may ? 
As we think of one of these monarchs in particular just 
now, do not the words of the poet rise spontaneously 
to our lips, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ”’ ? 
And, again, 

’*Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 


Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 


¢ 


That woman was, indeed, a “ great woman,” who, 
realizing that true happiness is independent of worldly 
greatness, rejected the glittering bait, and declared 
unhesitatingly, ‘‘ I dwell among my own people.” 

It must not, of course, be thought that such an exam- 
ple as the Shunammite’s is meant to condemn the pursuit 
of legitimate ambition. It is illegitimate ambition that 
is thereby condemned. We are to recognize beforehand, 
rather than when it is too late, that there are certain 
conditions for which we are not fitted, for which it 
would be folly to exchange our present state, in which 
we should be neither happier nor better, and that the 
true difference between one person and another lies 
not in that one rules a kingdom and the other a simple - 
household, but in the degree of loyalty to the trust, be 
it great or small, committed to their charge. 

But the words, ‘‘ I dwell among my own people,” may 
well bear a wider significance for us. May we not hear 
in them, in the dignified emphasis which is of their very 
nature, a protest against a tendency to which too many 
of our own people are prone? There are those who 
measure their success in life by the distance to which 
they are able to withdraw themselves from all Jewish 
associations, and by the force with which they can 
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attach themselves to those who are not of their own 
people. There are those who shun and repudiate, if 
they do not actually scorn, all things Jewish. For 
Israel’s past, for Israel’s place in the world of to-day, for 
Israel’s hopes of the future, they care nothing. The 
highest rung in the ladder of their ambition is reached 
when they are able to say that they have rid themselves 
of all Jewish consciousness, and are merged body and 
soul among the Gentiles, by whom they are surrounded. 
What is this tendency but the mark of a certain vulgarity 
of spirit, a species of social flunkeyism which does not, 
and never can, command the respect of those whom it 
is intended to impress and propitiate ? 

True, a man’s better self will sometimes assert itself, 
though it may do so but late, very late. Some mys- 
terious link still binds the Jew to his people, even when 
to himself it seemed to have been completely severed, 
binds him to them in spite of himself. Again and again, 
cases occur of those, who—as they imagined—had cut 
themselves effectually adrift from Israel. They did 
not know themselves. They had not lived among their 
own people, but they wish to die among them. They 
did not make their home in Israel, but with their last 
breath they ask that their grave may be made in Israel. 
Of course, we receive them; we welcome them as we 
should, even then, saying, Better late than never ; for 
if charity is not of the essence of our religion what is 
our religion worth ? But, oh, how is our satisfaction 
mingled with regret, as we reflect upon our loss and upon 
theirs, that their choice was only, ‘‘ Let me be buried 
among my own people,” not ‘‘ Let me dwell among my 
own people.’ 

Heaven knows, we have need—never have we had 
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such need as in these times of unparalleled stress and 
trial, of every man and woman among us, of their ser- 
vices, their sacrifices, their prayers. Not that the 
ambitions and efforts of Jews should be limited and 
restricted to their community. The world is larger 
than Israel, and we often serve our community best by 
nobly serving those beyond it. No good and honour- 
able and useful thing that Jews do outside their camp 
but reacts in good and honour and usefulness upon 
those within. But the first claims upon them are the 
claims of those within. There is the centre from which 
Jewish thought and affection must not stray far, or 
long. And, above all, when the house of Israel is beset 
with peril, and many of the household have suffered 
ruin, torture and death, and a horror of great darkness 
has fallen upon the whole community, then assuredly 
has come the time for every one of us to remember the 
stock whence he has sprung, to assert his kinship with 
suffering and martyred Israel, and—amidst whatever 
temptations—to declare, ‘I dwell among my own 
people.” 





HOLIDAY MAKING 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, September 27th, 1902. 


DEUTERONOMY xxviii. 3: ‘‘ Blessed shalt thou be in the city 
and blessed shalt thou be in the field.” 


WE meet again, dear friends, after an interval of some 
weeks, during which there are very few, at least of 
the members of this congregation, but have been 
privileged to spend some part of the summer away 
from the city where their usual avocations keep them, 
at the seaside or in some rural spot, here or abroad. 

An annual holiday of this sort has become almost as 
inevitable as the regular procession of the seasons. 
People may complain of the bad times; the uncer- 
tainty and the fickleness of the weather may afford us 
a topic of frequent, if not very original remarks; the 
difficulty of making a choice of retreat may grow with 
the increase of modern opportunities and the greater 
accessibility of out-of-the-way places—but nothing, or 
not much, is allowed to interfere with at least one good 
annual outing among the classes to which most of us 
by good fortune belong. 

Does it not seem, from the words that form our 
text, as if it was intended that neither town nor country 
should absorb our whole time and attention and devo- 
tion ? Each is to give us its peculiar blessing. “ Blessed 
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shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in 
the field.” 

Well, let us hope that we have brought back with us 
from the field into the city a stock of that blessing of 
health which is the source from which so many other 
blessings flow and the condition upon which their con- 
tinuance depends, that we return from the holiday in 
the country to our work in the town, a little better, wiser, 
and more grateful for the privilege that has been ours, 

For it is possible, of course, to miss our blessings, 
whether in town or in the country. If we go about the 
world with our eyes and hearts shut, all places are alike 
so far as any abiding effect on us is concerned, and we 
shall come home as empty of soul as we went. The 
poet was depicting a not uncommon character when he 
wrote of one— 


He travelled here, he travelled there, 
But not the value of one hair 
Was head or heart the better. 


Few, I trust, among us, will sympathize with the 
attitude of mind of the medieval saint—St. Bernard— 
of whom it is reported as something highly to his praise, 
that he once walked a whole day along the shores of 
the then unspoiled lake of Geneva, reading his book all 
the while, and so absorbed in meditation that he never 
noticed there was such a thing as a lake there at all. 
St. Bernard, it is true, might plead Rabbinic precedent. 
Rabbi Jacob (Ethics of the Fathers, iii. 9) said: He who 
is walking by the way, and breaks off his study and 
says, How fine is that tree, how fine is that fallow, him 
the Scripture regards as if he had forfeited his life, 
Possibly both Rabbi and Saint meant to teach this 
desultory world of ours alesson of concentration to the 
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subject in hand at thetime. If they meant to depreciate 
the admiration of Nature, we should respectfully decline 
to accept their precept or their example. 

Surely the God whose glory filleth the whole world 
can be recognized, honoured, and worshipped in the 
rich, the inexhaustible, the ever varied volume of 
Nature as well as in any formal book of devotion, the 
work though it be of the most pious of men. “ Lift 
up your eyes on high and see who hath created these”’ ; 
or ‘‘ speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee,” says the 
Bible (Isaiah xl, 26; Job xii, 8). 

To bring home with us some fresh image of the 
beautiful, or to return with some noble impression 
deepened in our soul—this, if added to the boon of a 
fresh store of health and strength, is to be blessed in 
the city and the field. 

There are other aspects of the holiday question—the 
social and economic aspects, for instance. Do people 
take too many holidays ? To which, of course, no one 
general answer can be given. There certainly has been, 
since the last generation or so, an enormous increase in 
the leisured classes. People set themselves more 
deliberately about holiday making than they did. 

Time was when the only holidays were the holy days, 
whether of the Church or of the Synagogue. The 
derivation of the one word from the other is self-evident, 
despite the slight difference in spelling that has been 
introduced to mark the modern difference in the appli- 
cation of the two terms. 

But in this matter of leisure and holiday making, as 
in other things, only perhaps in a stronger degree than 
in most things, the difference between rich and poor is 
very sharply marked. 
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While the more prosperous, in addition to their 
frequently recurring and extended vacations, can 
usually snatch the week-end—and a fairly big end it 
often is, too—it is the scant opportunities of leisure, of 
relaxation, of change of air and scene that are amongst 
the hardest conditions of the existence of the poor. 
What the fate of the masses would be if it had not been 
for the weekly day of rest with which Judaism has 
endowed the world, one might tremble to reflect. That 
institution—quite apart from its religious significance— 
may be regarded as the greatest contribution towards 
the personal and social well-being of the human race for 
which the world is indebted to Judaism. 

For the followers of the Jewish Faith there are the 
further opportunities for leisure and relaxation pro- 
vided by the festivals. Even the “second days” of 
the festivals answer a purpose here. 

One sometimes hears sympathy expressed with the 
poor that they are compelled by Jewish custom to 
double each of the holy days of the calendar. This, it 
is said, presses with especial severity upon them when, 
as is the case during the approaching season, New 
Year, as well as the first and the concluding days of 
Tabernacles, fall on Thursday and Friday, and there 
is a consequent break in their working days of Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and perhaps also Sunday, three - 
times repeated. I am not going into the doctrinal or 
theological question regarding the ‘‘Second Days of 
the Festival ’”’—Jews who do not live under a Papal 
system of infallibility exercise their private judgment 
in these matters. But the people to whom this succes- 
sion of a few days of rest and enjoyment is a great 
boon, and who do not require to be pitied on that 
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account, are the peor. They have not too many, they 
have far too few holidays, and any system is to be 
welcomed rather than condemned which interrupts a 
life of hard, monotonous, grinding toil with here and 
there a few days of rest and sober, rational enjoyment. 
After all, what does it amount to? Four days Passover, 
two for Pentecost, two for New Year, one Day of Atone- 
ment, four of Tabernacles—thirteen days in all, from which 
you have to deduct those festival days that coincide with 
the Sabbath. The outcry that Judaism bears. hard 
upon the poor, in imposing upon them, besides the 
seventh day Sabbath, from ten to thirteen extra days 
of rest in the year, comes with a very ill grace from 
those who are in the habit of making themselves a 
much more generous allowance, and who habitually 
overlook the fact, so far as they are concerned, that 
“six days thou shalt labour and do all thy work”’ is 
quite as much a divine command as any other portion 
of the Decalogue. 

The principle of affording more periods of rest and 
recreation to the masses—rendered especially necessary 
in these days of sharpened struggle for life, in these 
days of the division of labour, with its consequent 
greater monotony and depressing effects—that principle 
has only in recent times become recognized, and has 
led to the institution, by parliamentary enactment, of 
the bank holiday. Bank holidays are undoubtedly a 
great benefit to the poor.. If they have not realized all 
the good that was expected of them, the reason is partly 
because the people have not yet quite learned how to 
enjoy themselves rationally, and partly because there 
are not enough bank holidays. 

Defects in that respect are to some extent being 
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remedied by private efforts, in which a tender, a humane 
sympathy is mingled with good sense and an enlightened 
judgment. Few things afford a happier illustration of 
the better spirit of our time than the efforts that are 
made to encourage early closing of shops, to provide 
or to help towards providing a pleasant holiday in the 
country or at the sea-side for those who have not the 
means or the opportunities of obtaining it for them- 
selves. The Children’s Country Holiday Fund, the 
Factory Hands Holiday Fund and such like are the 
outcome of that spirit. They do a noble, an ideal 
work. They only need extension to greater numbers 
and to other classes, and a wider and much more 
generous support. 

On the principle of “loving thy neighbours as thyself,” 
that is, in the same way as you love yourself—letting 
them have, if they enjoy it, what gives pleasure to your- 
self—no one who can afford to take a holiday for himself 
ought to do so without setting by something for a similar 
purpose on behalf of those who cannot afford it. 
Luxuries, it is admitted by ail economists, are legitimate 
objects of taxation, and the way in which people travel 
and take their holidays now is—it will hardly be denied— 
a luxury. Those who have some experience of travel 
know also how they are taxed, directly and indirectly, 
at every turn for every conceivable and inconceivable 
purpose. If, for instance, you go on the continent and 
fix your abode on some spot which Nature has adorned 
with a majestic cataract, you find an item in your bill 
for the artificial illumination of the cataract. You 
may prefer your cataract as Nature made it and left it ; 
you may abhor its vulgarization by Bengal or electric 
lights. But the tax you must pay with such grace 
as you can muster, 
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Surely a self-imposed tax upon our luxury, a tax 
which would furnish others with some fraction of the 
pleasure and the happiness we ourselves so much appre- 
ciate and they need even more than we do, would be 
a graceful way of signalizing annually the recurring 
holiday season. In this way you might almost solve 
a serious difficulty with regard to holiday making. 
Many Jews leave their religion behind them when they 
pack their portmanteaus. I will not grow over-indig- 
nant in words about this, though I feel indignant in 
my heart of hearts. I will only suggest that you lose 
much of the value of the holiday if you omit to pray. 
The holiday often brings families together; what a 
splendid chance for family prayer! A few moments 
daily, a short hour on the Sabbath, spent in family 
worship ; a thought now and then for the struggling 
poor to whom holidays such as yours are impossible— 
and the holidays become holy days ! 

For ourselves there remains, as the old year speeds 
on its way, the duty—and I trust the spirit—of thank- 
fulness, that that word has been fulfilled unto us: 
“Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt 
thou be in the field.” 


DEFENCE AND CONSTRUCTION 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Chanuka, December 26th, 1891.) 


NEHEMIAH iv. 11 (17): ‘‘ They which builded on the wall and 
they that bare burdens, with those that laded, every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand 
held a weapon.” 


THE Jewish life is a union of two diverse, not contra- 
dictory sides, and manifests itself accordingly in two 
directions. It has a defensive side, which may at times 
take the form of a certain destructive energy. It is by 
its very nature bound to assume a hostile attitude to- 
wards the powers of evil; it has nothing but opposition 
to offer against every corruption of the divine truth, 
against all perversions in human conduct; it must 
speak out boldly and bravely on these points and must 
especially be on its guard against their intrusion into 
its own sphere. So far it may have to act destructively 
in its own defence. But defence and destruction never 
can be its whole aim. The Jewish life is pre-eminently 
a constructive life. Its business is to select and employ 
allmeans and materials of good, and chiefly those that 
have been put under its own charge, and with them to 
build up its edifice to the glory of God and the well- 
being of man. And it is only in so far as destruction 
may have to precede construction in order to render 


construction possible—as the heaps of ‘‘ rubbish ” had 
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first to be removed before the walls of Jerusalem could 
be rebuilt—that the sterner side of its character may 
be displayed. 

For an illustration of this idea, turn to the remarkable 
scene that was being transacted under the leadership 
of Nehemiah, during the reconstruction of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Not far to the North lay an envious and 
watchful foe of the people now returned from exile, and 
eager to complete the work of their wondrous restora- 
tion. The Samaritans under Sanballat regarded the 
progress of their neighbours with ill-concealed malice. 
They set evil tongues at work to traduce them at the 
court of the King of Persia; they did their utmost to 
bring the hope of Judah to the dust. The people could 
not afford to ignore an enemy of this sort, and took 
such precautions as their perilous situation called for. 
But their main purpose was before them, and was never 
lost sight of by them, the zeal of their leader ever ani- 
mating and his prudence guiding them to the execution 
of their great work. Hence every one who took part 
in the rearing of the wall of the defenceless city had 
to be at once warrior and workman, in one hand grasp- 
ing his weapon of defence, and in the other his instru- 
ment of labour. 

It is a type of our people’s frequent experience. How 
many a time have we been called upon to observe this 
double attitude, to stand on the defensive and at the 
same time to build up, and, with a wise regard for both 
objects, to be above all things united among ourselves ! 
What else than this is the teaching of the festival we 
are celebrating to-day? The Maccabees had their 
fighting to do. How well they did it, against terrible 
odds, with weak instruments, with no sympathizing 
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world looking on and cheering them in the struggle ; 
how nobly they maintained the highest of human rights, 
that, in the matter of man’s relation to his God, no 
earthly power shall put shackles upon the human con- 
science—all this is part of our national life and heri- 
tage. But the activity of the Maccabees was some- 
thing more than destructive. To restore the Temple 
to its ancient sanctity, to reinstate the worship of the 
Most High in the place He himself had chosen, to rear 
within the hearts of their people a bulwark against the 
floods of heathenism—these were the ultimate and the 
most enduring objects at which they aimed. Nay, 
there was one great service in particular, which Judas 
rendered to his contemporaries and to all posterity, 
which, strange to say, is usually overlooked in the 
popular conception of the events of that age, a service 
that might be well regarded as equal to, if not out- 
weighing, all the rest. To his public spirit, his love of 
the sacred literature of his people, it is due that a large 
part of the books now ranked as ‘“‘ Holy Writ ”’ has been 
preserved. He it was who, in the words of the second 
book of the Maccabees, “‘ gathered together all those 
things,” that is those writings, ‘“‘ that were lost by rea- 
son of the war we had, and they remain with us.” To 
him and to his age many modern critics ascribe, with 
good reason, the collection and preservation of that 
third part of our scriptures, known as Hagiographa. 
Thus it was that the Maccabees also laboured, with one 
hand holding a weapon and with the other working, 
not merely at the restoration of the Temple and its wor- 
ship, but at the rearing of that building, which, perhaps 
because it was more precious than the others, still by 
God’s blessing “remains with us.” 
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Now, dear friends, let us acknowledge it with joy and 
gratitude, there has hardly ever been a crisis in the 
history of the Jewish people but has had this effect 
upon them, that they have shown a united front to the 
enemy. Look only at recent events. When some 
fifteen years ago Anti-Semitism raised its head in Ger- 
many, the result, so far as Jews were concerned, was 
wondrous indeed. From all quarters and corners, 
from places where many of them had long been hiding 
from their own, or were oblivious of them, they came 
forth and rallied round the cause of Israel in the hour 
of jeopardy. When a decade ago those deeds of shame 
were done that have left a lasting stain upon the name 
of a great country, how eagerly did Jews everywhere 
take up the cause of their maltreated brethren. And 
to-day when the iron hand of that same power is upon 
the neck of millions of our brethren, how grand and 
inspiring is the sight of the hosts of Israel everywhere 
rising and combining in support of the helpless members 
of their house, and trying to save them from some of 
the direct consequences of their persecution. We our- 
selves perhaps hardly appreciate the full significance 
of such a manifestation: to us it seems so perfectly 
natural; but, brethren, that is the best feature in the 
whole matter, that it should be neither more nor less 
than natural for Jews, wherever and whenever any 
branch of the great Jewish family is threatened, to 
stand up unanimously in favour of their brethren. 

But let us not be unmindful that with such deeds, 
however nobly done and with whatever sacrifice, but 
part of our mission is fulfilled. We have not merely 
to stand shoulder to shoulder while facing the enemy, 
we have as great or greater need of union in the work 
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of building up and consolidating the Jewish cause 
within our own boundaries. It does not become us to 
have rifts and gaps in our walls, and whether it be that 
our or that others’ hands have caused them, to do nothing 
to repair the breach. 

We are on the eve of a notable event in Anglo-Jewish 
history—the Jubilee of a sister synagogue. Not many 
here are old enough to remember the establishment of 
that synagogue, and the causes that led to the memorable 
schism. But, endeavouring to realize the circumstances 
and conditions of those days, the impartial inquirer 
aided by such light as the records of the time and the 
accounts of survivors afford, has no slight difficulty in 
deciding, I will not say with which party the fault lay, 
but with which the greater fault lay. But recrimi- 
nations have never brought men far towards a better 
understanding of each other. “‘ Shall the sword devour 
for ever?” Is it not time that those who are brethren 
in the great principle of the acceptance of the Law of 
Moses, that Law for which the heroes of our festival 
lived and fought and died, that people many of whom 
are already bound to each other by the holiest ties of 
_ family, friendship and affection, that those who in com- 
mon watch over and foster and uphold so many of the 
same Jewish interests, that such as these should make 
some serious effort to re-establish the bond of religious 
brotherhood, despite the differences of fifty years ago ? 
Is it not time to bury the past, and to cease to keep 
each other, so far as religious fellowship is concerned, 
at arm’s length ? One thing appears certain: whoever 
is the slowest to forgive confesses thereby that he has 
done the greatest wrong, for, alas, it is human nature, 
on its unlovely side, “to hate those whom one has 
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injured’; whoever is quickest to pardon proves that 
he has done the least, though he may have suffered 
the greatest wrong. Am I then uttering an unreason- 
able or an unseasonable wish, am I uttering a wish in 
which any Israelite, of whatever school, need hesitate 
to join, when I express the hope that the Jubilee of the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews may be dis- 
tinguished by a closer approximation of all sections of 
the Anglo-Jewish community; that fifty years of 
separation may be followed by countless years of gener- 
ous reunion, during which the ancient quarrels of bre- 
thren shall be forgotten in the Si gd. of the 
spirit of Jewish brotherhood ? 

Ah, brethren, we could do this and much more than 
this, if we were animated by a genuine enthusiasm for 
our sacred faith. O for a breath of that enthusiasm 
that shall stir us all to go forth and conquer, not by 
might nor by power, but by the spirit of the Lord of 
Hosts ! 


TEXTS IN DECORATION 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Sabbath, October 26th, 1895.) 


Ir has been suggested to me that, the decoration of this 
synagogue being now complete, I should endeavour to 
familiarize my congregants with the meaning and pur- 
pose of the various Hebrew inscriptions which form a 
conspicuous feature of the interior. The suggestion 
is one which, like others emanating from thoughtful 
members of this congregation, I very cordially welcome. 

First let me explain how it is that these texts come 
here at all. Sucha form of decoration is so uncommon 
in synagogues, that their introduction here wears the 
aspect of an innovation. If that were so it would be 
an innovation to which no exception would, I anticipate, 
be taken by the most conservative. But it is no inno- 
vation. There is a famous precedent in that noble 
Synagogue of Toledo which, built in 1357, still remains— 
though turned to other uses—as a fine example of the 
eclective taste of the medieval Jews. 

Lindo, in his History of the Jews of Spain (p. 149), 
says of the Toledo Synagogue: “It is unrivalled in 
the world, and is considered one of the finest architec- 
tural monuments of that age in Spain. The Hebrew, 
Gothic and Moorish art combine to render it matchless. 


The beams of the roof are of cedar from Lebanon. Im- 
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mediately under it is a green band, bearing the eighty- 
fourth Psalm in large Hebrew characters in white cement 
running round it. Beneath that is a wide band of 
beautiful arabesque work, interspersed with fruit and 
flowers, the vine predominating ; its broad foliage and 
tendrils being here and there lost, then again appearing, 
running round the whole, excites admiration at the fine 
taste and infinite labour of the artist. Below this again 
are Hebrew inscriptions in relief. Pieces have fallen 
off some of the letters, otherwise it is in tolerably good 
preservation. On each side of a recess at the east end, 
where the books of the Law were kept, are six lines of 
Hebrew surmounted with a beautiful arabesque.” 

In this splendid exemplar of private munificence, 
for Don Samuel Abulafia erected and embellished the 
Toledo Synagogue at his own sole cost, we have found 
our own inspiration. It maybe admitted frankly that 
the Hebrew characters, owing to their rather stiff forms, 
are not so suited for ornamental uses as is Arabic— 
the language so commonly used in this way in the 
Orient. At one time I thought of proposing that we 
should employ either some form of cursive Hebrew, or, 
better still, revert to the archaic Hebrew such as is 
found on seals and inscriptions. But on the whole it 
was thought best to rely on the ordinary “square ’”’ 
type, and gain in familiarity what was lost in artistic 
effect. 

We will now turn to the actual texts which adorn 
the place of worship in which we are to-day assembled. 
In examining these inscriptions it must be borne in 
mind that their selection has, to some extent, been 
guided by exigencies of space. Passages had to be of 
a particular length, varying with the space they were 
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required to fill. Such conditions made it, of course, 
somewhat difficult to follow out an exact logical scheme ; 
but the connexion of ideas is, on the whole, sufficiently 
congruous, the sentences revolving round the central 
ideas of divine knowledge and worship, and their corre- 
latives in Practice, Duty and Love. 

There are nineteen inscriptions in all, and the majority 
of them come from the Psalms. It is not surprising, 
for the Psalter is the unexhausted, the inexhaustible 
treasury of spiritual wealth. The Psalter is the one 
devotional work which is equally acceptable to all 
denominations of Jews and Christians. We are not, 
my friends, entirely estranged from one another in 
church and synagogue, while our lips find in the same 
words the chief means of reaching our Father in Heaven ! 
Let me quote to you only one passage on the Psalms 
written by the ‘‘Golden-Mouthed” Church Father, 
John Chrysostom in the fourth century. “If we keep 
vigil, David comes first, last and midst; if early in the 
morning we seek for the melody of hymns, first, last 
and midst is David again. If we bury the dead, if 
maidens sit at home and spin, David is first, last and 
midst. Oh marvel of marvels! Many who have no 
skill in literature know this book by heart. Nor is it 
in cities alone that David is illustrious at all times and 
through every age. As in the bustle of the forum, so 
in the solitude of the wilderness, he excités the praises of 
God. All other men are at night overpowered by 
natural sleep ; David alone is active. In congregating 
the servants of God into seraphic bands, he turns earth 
into heaven, men into angels.” 

One flies to the Psalms, then, as a matter of course 
in search of appropriate sentences for such a purpose 
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as the decoration of a place of worship. First, last and 
midst is David. 

But we start with an exception. Taking first the 
inscription which is nearest to the Ark—the words 
inscribed on the entablature over the scolloped Moorish 
arch immediately behind me—we have the only quota- 
tion not taken from the Bible. ‘ Know before Whom 
thou standest.’ It is from the Talmud, treatise Bera- 
choth (28 b.), and is part of the counsel which a pious 
doctor of the Talmud, Rabbi Eliezer, gave to his dis- 
ciples. You will recognize that it had its origin at a 
period when standing was the usual posture during 
prayer. Some have deduced from this difference that 
we are weaklings as compared to our fathers. But 
though they stood during most of the service, it is only 
fair to remember that when R. Eliezer first gave his 
counsel, ‘‘ Know ye before Whom ye stand ”’ the service 
was not so long as it has since become. Note that R. 
Eliezer spoke in the plural, ‘‘ Know ye before Whom 
ye stand.” Here, and in other synagogues—for it is a 
favourite sacred motto in the latter-day sanctuaries of 
Israel—it appears in the singular,asa maxim designed 
for each individual worshipper: ‘‘ Know thou before 
Whom thou standest.” It is a reminder that every 
soul is to realize in worship its personal relation to the 
Being whose house he has been privileged to enter. 
There, as the Israelite enters, full facing him, that he 
cannot miss it—in the most conspicuous part of the 
building—is fixed the solemn caution against disrespect 
and thoughtlessness: “Know before Whom thou 
standest!”’ Familiarity must not blunt the edge of 
reverence. 

Continuing in an upward line, high above the Ark, 

S.M. T 
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following in a semi-circle the upper curve of the eastern 
window, you have in letters larger than are employed 
anywhere else, the loftiest, the most comprehensive, . 
the most distinctive, doctrine of the Jewish faith— 
“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” 
The words are fortunately familiar enough to Jewish 
ears, and for their simple meaning need no explanation, 
though to measure all their depth and fulness may well 
transcend the power even of a Maimonides. 

Turn now to the right side of the Ark—to the verses 
in the south gallery. What have you there? Two 
verses from Psalm cxix., ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
teach me Thy statutes ” and “‘ Open Thou my eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy Law.” They 
are the proper sentiments of those who value what the 
Ark contains. They express the desire to know God’s 
will, and to penetrate, as deep as God may suffer them, 
into the mysteries and the wonders of His Law. And 
they contain a characteristically Jewish touch. Wor- 
ship must not be divorced from knowledge; as Ibn 
Caspi said there is a sense in which to know is to serve 
God. Hence study of the Law always accompanies 
prayer in the synagogue ritual. Yet there is danger 
in over-emphasizing this note of what is sometimes 
condemned as a Jewish failing, the note of intellectualism 
in religion. Observe how this is balanced and reduced 
to its true proportion by the verses on the opposite 
side in the gallery to the left of the Ark. They are 
from. Chronicles (1, xxix.), from David’s address to the 
congregation and prayer to God in connexion with the 
preparations he had made for the temple. The upper 
one is, “ All things come of Thee, and of Thine have we 
given Thee.” The lower verse is, “ The palace is not 
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for man, but for the Lord God.” The spirit of humility 
and veneration could hardly express itself more fitly. 
In a place like this where many, and sometimes—as the 
world counts them—costly, freewill offerings are brought, 
it is peculiarly appropriate that the exhortation should 
be before men’s eyes that—we are but stewards of God’s 
gifts; that there is nothing much to boast of in our 
generosity seeing that all we have is God’s, and that, 
on the other hand, to adorn and beautify the synagogue 
is the very reverse of ostentation, for the palace is not 
man’s but the Lord’s. It is well that an effort should 
be made on man’s part to show that he is nothing and 
that God is everything. 

It is something, but it is assuredly not ecole to 
offer a material homage in this House of God. Pleasing 
to the eye and gratifying to the artistic instinct, such 
beauty is incomplete unless with it goes another beauty, 
the beauty of holiness. ‘‘ Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of Holiness ” is an inscription that conveys this 
reminder. But such an ideal needs to be translated 
into conduct. Judaism is a religion in which the realiza- 
tion of ideals is more aimed at than the mere formulation 
of ideals. And so beneath the last-cited text you may 
read, “Observe ye My Sabbaths and reverence My 
sanctuary.” Ceremonial religion is of the essence of 
holiness when with the observation of rites goes also 
reverence for God’s sanctuary. 

These texts are to be discerned above the right door 
of entrance to the gallery. On the corresponding wall 
over the left door you may read words which I hope 
will prove prophetic, ‘‘ And in this place I will give 
peace.”’ They are from the prophet Haggai, and have 
immediate reference to the second temple, the erection 
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of which Haggai was privileged to witness and encourage. 
But they apply equally—may we not say, as more than 
a pious hope—to this and every sanctuary. Outside 
the synagogue peace does not invariably tule. Jews 
have a peculiar knack of quarrelling with their best 
friends, especially with their friends who in order to 
do them good are prepared to risk the loss of their 
friendship ; but in the synagogue at least let there be 
peace! Here there is no place for angry feelings, though 
there may be for sad ones sometimes; and here we 
have enough and shall have enough to do, if we act in 
the spirit of the second of those inscriptions to which I 
am now referring, ‘We have thought on Thy mercy, 
O God, in the midst of Thy temple.” In this sacred 
place think of God’s mercy to you, and then be merciless 
to another if you can or dare! 

Passing now to the inscriptions at the foot of the 
gallery, and beginning at the left of the Ark, in the 
north-east corner, we have a series of passages which 
are linked together by a certain train and association of 
ideas. 

First, you have the highest object of all worship, the 
highest aim indeed of all true spiritual striving, expressed 
in the words, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.’”’ These lines come from 
the fifty-first Psalm, which has probably been the instru- 
ment of bringing more erring spirits back to God than 
any words ever written or spoken by man. The in- 
scription recognizes as does the next (Psalm cxliii. 10), 
which occupies the two following spaces, ‘‘ Teach me to 
do Thy will, for Thou art my God; let Thy good spirit 
lead me in the land of uprightness ’’—that for the very 
effort to raise ourselves to a higher and holier state we 
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need the help of God, that though we raise our hearts 
upon our hands unto God in Heaven, without His re- 
sponsive grasp and loving aid we must sink back into 
our former state. And so we put before our eyes the 
best object of all prayer, that God may create in us a 
pure heart, and renew a right spirit within us; that 
He may teach us and be our guide in the land of up- 
rightness. 

But we are not only here to ask for help. We must 
gratefully acknowledge it when it has been received. 
Accordingly there follows, in the last of the four spaces 
on this side, a confession which records the frequent 
experience of the devout worshipper and maystand as 
an encouragement to others, ‘“‘ Blessed be God, who 
hath not turned away my prayer nor His mercy from 
me” (Psalm Ixvi. 20). 

The long line in front of the threshold at the lower 
part of the gallery is occupied by an apt quotation 
taken from that Psalm which, as we saw, runs above the 
arabesques of the Abulafia Synagogue in Toledo. “A 
day in Thy courts is better than a thousand [elsewhere] ; 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness.” The words are 
their own commentary, but one cannot help marvelling 
at the intensity of religious emotion in the men to 
whom such a thought was not a mere peg for a glitter- 
ing phrase, but a genuine and enduring conviction. 

Continuing the line under the right gallery there is a 
reference to the time of prayer, the last having marked 
the place of prayer: “‘ Evening, and morning, and at 
noon-day will I meditate and utter prayer, and He 
will hear my voice” (Psalm lv. 18). Hitherto, the 
references have been of a personal kind. The individual 
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counts first, but it must not be a self-centred individua- 
lism. So, in the conclusion of the series, and by way 
of climax, the idea is expanded, and from realizing his 
duty to his own soul—a man’s chief concern—it is here 
suggested that he should pass on to realize the force 
first of our ancestral ideal, next of the patriotic, and 
finally of the universal in Judaism. These are the 
subject matter of the last three texts respectively. 
“Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper 
that love Thee ” (Psalm cxxii. 6); ‘“‘ Seek the peace of 
the city whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray unto the Lord for it, for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace” (Jeremiah xxix. 7); 
and finally, ‘‘ Have we not all one Father? hath not 
one God created us ?”’ (Malachi ii. Io). 

How these harmonize with, and fulfil each other in 
an adequate conception of Judaism, will be apparent to 
you all. May all these noble utterances which have 
been inscribed in beauteous form on these walls, find an 
abiding place in your inmost souls! Thus will you, my 
friends, have raised a house pleasing to God and worthy 
of His glory. The words which you have inscribed here 
write them on the tablets of your hearts, ponder over 
them, obey them, make them the texts of your lives! 


FAITH 


(New West End Synagogue, 
Pentecost, May 30th, 1906.)! 


HABBAKUK ii, 4: “‘ The just shall live by his faith.” 


Srx hundred and thirteen precepts,Says the Talmud) 
-613. affirmative and negative précepts are in the Law 
given to Moses on Sinai. Since the giving of that Law 
many a compendium of these hundreds has been sug- 
gested. David compressed them into eleven. These 
are to befound in Psalm xv. ‘Who shall abide in Thy 
tabernacle. He who walketh uprightly and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh truth in his heart,’’ andso 
forth. Isaiah contracted them into six. Micah into 
three, ‘‘What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” Thesecond Isaiah into two, ‘‘ Observe 
justice and do charity.” But then came Habbakuk 
and comprehended them all in that one phrase—‘‘ The 
just man shall live by his faith”’ (Maccoth, 23). = 

To many of us in this age, accustomed to let faith 
lie dormant, or to suspect it, or even to despise it, it 
may seem strange to note the place here assigned to it. 
Faith, we are apt to think, is the mark of an age long 
past and never to be recalled. Faith is a toy of child- 
hood, which we cast aside in maturer years, and ex- 
change for manlier reason. Yet here the prophet, with 


1 This was the last sermon ever delivered by Mr. Singer. 
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evidently no thought of giving it merely a temporary 
application, declares that it is, along with right conduct, 
of course, at once the test and promise of true life. 
Little can those, who persuade themselves that faith 
is something that can well be dispensed with, have con- 
sidered how large a portion of our daily life is based 
upon faith.¢ Strike away that principle, and human 
~ society, as we understand it, could hardly endure for 
a day. We must have a certain faith in one another, 
or what would become of us all? We trust one man 
with our property, another with our life, another 
with our honour. That we are sometimes deceived does 
not alter the rule. Nothing but faith assures us that 
these things so precious to us are safe in others’ keeping. 
Have you ever thought what an act of faith you per- 
form every time you put a flimsy piece of paper with an 
address and a stamp on it in a letterbox? You lose 
sight of it; it passes through scores of hands, yet you 
are practically confident that it will be delivered to the 
addressee, it may be thousands of miles off in some 
out-of-the-way corner of the world. Lose your faith 
in these matters, and human intercourse becomes im- 


» possible. 


Or again, if we should believe in nothing but that of 
which we had the evidence of our senses and had made 
personal demonstration, what a contracted world we 
should live in, and how narrow our life would be ! But 
as a fact we are content to believe on the authority of 
others that there are other cities and countries than 
our own, though we have not seen them; other peoples 
than our own, though we have not met them; other 
ways of thought and action, though we may never have 
become acquainted with them. 
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And not only does faith range through space, but 
through time also. It enters into the warp and the 
woof of the fabric of humanity.) Upon what is our ~ \ 
acceptance of the whole of history based but upon 
faith ? We accept certain facts as having happened 
in the remote past, not because we were present when 
they occurred, but because we believe the book in which 
the facts have been entered, entered by some one who 
probably himself believed a previous writer, who had 
faith in some earlier authority, and so on up to the one 
who reported what he had heard or seen, or believed 
he had heard or seen, or had other grounds for regarding 
as true. Trusting to this long and sometimes slender 
thread we are content to believe, without—except in 
the rarest cases—taking steps to follow up and verify _ 
the facts. fon 

If we are disposed to give the reins to the spirit of 
unbelief we may make a clean sweep of all the history 
of the past. Indeed, there are few events upon which, 
if one is so disposed, doubt could not be cast. As if to 
show with what effect such a disposition can be indulged 
in, one of England’s greatest logicians many years ago 
wrote acelebrated tract entitled Historic Doubts relative 
to Napoleon the Great—a jeu d’esprit the object of which 
was obvious enough. 

In what has been said no one, I trust, will hear a 
plea for mere blind unreasoning and unquestioning faith, 
or sheer credulity. What is certain is that unless to 
faith also be assigned a place in the building up of life 
and character, the time may come when “ smitten with 
excess of light’ men may be left, like the blind poet, 
with ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 

You will readily surmise, dear brethren, to what this 
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argument tends. The faith that is needed in our inter- 
course with our fellow-men—the faith that makes the 
whole wealth of past experience our own—is the same 
as that which we need in religion, only enlarged, purified, 
exalted in accordance with the higher object at which 
it aims. 

I will say it frankly and risk the consequences of the 
avowal, that while faith and reason are blended in the 
religion of Israel as perhaps in no other, it is not the 
second place that must be assigned to faith. A child 
believes in the love of father and mother, and responds 
to it without reasoning as to the cause or the justification 
of that wondrous love. And before God what are the 
greatest, the wisest, the most gifted among mortals, 
but feeble, faltering, helpless babes ? 

From the foot of Sinai, at whose summit the voice 
of God had before sounded with a majesty and power 
that still reverberates through the world, from the foot 
of Sinai there is wafted to us another sound—it is the 
voice of the people declaring with the most perfect 
childlike faith, “ All that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do and we will hear.” It is not surprising that a people 
who, in their infancy, could give utterance to an expres- 
sion of trust so childlike yet so sublime, should have 
produced a prophet who summed up the whole of 
Israel’s law in the words, “‘ The just shall live by his 
faith.” 

My friends, am I wrong in suggesting that we need 
in our age above all a stronger flow of faith? Am I 
wrong in asserting that gradually, but perceptibly, the 
current that once refreshed every Jewish heart is with- 
drawing and leaving behind it large spaces, bare, arid, 
sterile? Many causes contribute to this regrettable 
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result. Some people say, O our faithis shaken. Can 
it be otherwise when the Bible tells us one thing and 
science another ? Why will not people understand that 
the Bible was not sent into the world to teach us science. 
Its function is not to tell us how the world was created 
and life produced, but how we are to make a right use 
of life and the world. What moral law is in the remotest 
degree affected by the admission that our astronomy 
and geology and biology are more accurate than the 
Bible’s ? Is there any greater force in “ Thou shalt . 
love the Lord thy God” and “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ whether the sun moves round 
the earth or the earth moves round the sun, whether the 
world was made in six days or evolved in six million 
years ? Moses could only have spoken in the language of 
his day. Had he spoken in language of the science of 
our day, noone would have believed, no one could have 
understood him. Not to tell us how the heavens and 
the earth were made was the Bible given us, but to show 
us how heaven may be gained on an earth made better 
by man. 

Then again, people say: Our faith is undermined. 
The Bible contradicts itself. One messenger speaks in 
one strain, another in another. Some of them too are 
by no means free from faults themselves. But can we 
not see that it is not in their faults that we are to fol- 
low them, but in their virtues ? Can we not understand 
that God, using human agents for his purposes, they 
must necessarily have the defects of their humanity ? 
When the spirit of God is poured into a human soul, it 
will manifest itself according to the nature and dis- 
position of the human receptacle. If you pour water 
into a vessel it will accommodate itself to the shape 
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of the vessel, be it round or square or oblong. Not 
otherwise is it with that which flows from the Source 
of all inspiration into the hearts of His prophets. In 
form, in style, in contents they may differ; but the 
spirit within them has been fed from the same Heavenly 
fount. 

Once more it is urged: Of course our faith is totter- 
ing. Consider our distraction. All creeds claim to be 
true, to be divine. Which are we to believe ? Which 
to follow ? Well, the answer to that question ought 
not to be very difficult. Unless you have the learning 
and the talent, the leisure and the opportunity, to 
examine carefully and impartially to weigh the claims 
of every creed under the sun—and there are few, I take 
it, here or elsewhere, so favourably situated—there is 
but one course loyal and honourable to follow—cling 
to the faith of your fathers. Very precious are the words 
which a noble hearted Gentile, Lessing, has placed in 
the mouth of a noble-hearted Jew, Nathan the Wise :— 


Are not all faiths on history based ? 

Come down to us by aid of word or pen ? 

Thus history is a thing of faith and trust. 

Well, now, whose faith, whose trust is one 

To doubt the least? ’Tis that of those whose blood 
We are, of those who from our childhood upward 
Have with their love enriched and ne’er deceived us. 


If I am unable to decide between the merits of all 
the rival creeds, my plain obligation is to be faithful to 
that which my fathers have handed down to me. Shall 
I not trust them more than others? They gave me 
what they held to be the truth. What object could 
they have in deceiving me? What reason have I to 
distrust them ? It is an appeal which it is impossible 
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to emphasize too solemnly in these days, when we are 
condemned to hear with how little reason and how light 
a heart, Judaism is slipped off by some who have never 
taken the trouble to understand the elements of it. 

But, my friends, the spirit of our age is a critical, 
searching, analyzing spirit. . Let us not dread it or con- 
demn it altogether. Be sure it answers a good purpose 
in God’s plan for the education of man. But let us 
not forget that without faith religion is meaningless, 
and more, that we cannot sacrifice it without doing 
some fatal injury to our moral constitution. 

Take an illustration from the flowers which at this 
season of the year everywhere adorn Israel’s temples. 
By their grace of form, their charm of colour, their 
sweetness of odour, they add an enjoyment of the purest 
kind to life. But what if we resolve to enjoy nothing 
of all this, unless we first satisfy our curiosity regarding 
the structure of each several plant, and the cause of its 
lifeand growth ? We tear the flower from the stem, and 
with knife and needle pierce and rend it. We bring 
the microscope to bear on each constituent part. Our 
knowledge of its growth and structure will perhaps be 
greater. Of the principle of life, that mystery of mys- 
teries, we shall probably know as little after as before. 
One thing is certain, the flower will have perished, and 
with it all the delights it gave: its graceful form a 
wreck, its hues blurred and undistinguishable ; its per- 

fume dissipated irrecoverably. 

There are some things it is not well to be always 
dissecting and analyzing. The existence of God; His 
revelation in the conscience of man; the hope of im- 
mortality. It is doubtful whether a man has ever held 
these central truths of our religion firmly and enduringly 
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simply and solely by the operation of reason. Too 
much argument about the grounds even of morality 
has not always made people more moral. These things 
have their roots more in the heart than in the head. 
There let them grow and flourish, casting their roots 
deeper downward, bearing their fruit upward. 

And, brethren, it is well that this should beso. Wis- 
dom and learning are after all gifts that belong to the 
few. Are the millions of human beings, to whom God 
has denied the gifts of a discerning and penetrating 
intellect, but to whom for all that He has givena soul, 
endowing it with high and holy yearning, are they to be 
deprived of the blessings of religion, of its consolations 
here, its recompense hereafter ? 

For my own part I believe that at the last great 
revelation, we shall find among other things at which 
we shall stand amazed, that many a simple, trusting 
soul, armed with nothing but the key of faith, will have 
made its way without let or hindrance, straight through 
the gate of Heaven, into the very presence chamber of 
the King of kings, while the wise and the learned and 
. the exceeding critical stand fumbling at the lock, vainly 
trying to open the gate with kevs of their own ingenious 
invention. 

May the spirit of such faith be ours and our children’s 
now and always, nota barren faith, but one rich in good 
works so that we may realize in a fuller sense than can 
yet be ours that “the just man will live by his faith.” 
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